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No  story  is  ever  sent  from  the  fleet. 
To  break  wireless  silence  would  ex¬ 
pose  its  position  to  the  enemy,  so  all 
stories  are  filed  upon  arrival  in  Alex¬ 
andria  if  the  news  involved  is  released 
by  the  Admiralty.  Otherwise  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Admiralty’s 
release  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
“Barham”  story.  Allen  wrote  in 
Alexandria  Nov.  25  his  eyewitness 
account  of  how  the  battleship  went 
down  in  five  minutes.  It  was  finally 
released  Jan.  29  in  Alexandria  and 
arrived  by  cable  in  the  U.  S.  only  a 
few  hours  before  he  did. 

Most  of  Allen’s  trips  on  men-o’-war 
lasted  several  days,  but  he  went  on 
some  that  kept  him  at  sea  for  ten 
days.  On  the  average  swing  aroimd 
the  Mediterranean  looking  for  enemy 
craft  the  fleet  traveled  3,000  to  4,000 
miles.  Among  the  major  engage¬ 
ments  he  covered,  besides  the  Galatea, 
Illustrious  and  Barham  stories,  were 
the  Battle  of  Crete,  the  bombardment 
of  Tripoli,  and  the  Battle  of  Cape  Mat- 
apan.  The  trips  are  arranged  by  the 
fleet  press  officer  in  Alexandria, 
"Thought  I'd  Go  Mod  Waiting"  sometimes  on  an  hour’s  notice. 

On  Jan.  10  Allen  got  the  first  inkling  Allen  created  his  own  uniform  for 
of  how  that  epic  personal  narrative  the  fleet  assignment.  He  wore  one 
was  played.  Kent  Cooper  cabled  him:  stripe  xmtil  the  Admiral,  Sir  A.  B. 
“Heartiest  congratulations  on  your  Cunningham,  laughingly  explained 
thrilling  story.  Best  yet.  Smashing  that  was  for  a  sub-lieutenant, 
front  pages.  Entire  staff  proud.  Af-  Straightaway  the  ship’s  officers  dubbed 
fectionately,  Kenper.”  Allen  “Subby.”  Later  Allen  changed 

That  cable  broke  the  tension.  “It  the  insignia  to  three  stripes,  upon 
was  a  hellish  thing,”  Allen  recalled,  which  Admiral  Cunningham  smilingly 
“to  think  that  after  going  through  commented:  “You  earned  them  on 
such  an  experience  the  copy  might  the  Illustrious.”  One  officer  asked 
not  be  used  because  it  was  too  old.  Allen  what  the  gold  star  he  wore 
It  made  me  feel  good  that  American  meant.  “That,”  said  Allen,  “stands 
editors  well  realized  that  we  boys  who  for  U.  S.  line  service.  I’m  shooting  a 
go  over  there  are  willing  to  break  line  for  Britain— a  news  line.” 
our  necks  to  get  out  the  news  while  Dined  with  Admiral 

it’s  still  news.  And  I  hope  they  rmder-  Usually  Allen  slept  in  the  captain’s 
stand  that  if  we  can  t  send  a  story  ^j.  commander’s  cabin,  for  they  were 
out  when  it  happens,  no  one  f^ls  constantly  on  duty  after  leaving  port, 
sadder  than  the  correspondent  him-  jjg  (Jjned  with  them,  too,  and  several 
self.  I  thought  I  would  go  mad  wait-  times  was  the  Admiral’s  dinner  guest 
ing  for  A^iralty  release  of  the  Gala-  the  flagship.  He  also  ate  fre- 
tea  story.  quently  with  the  rear  admiral. 

Another  cable  from  his  chief  did  ^t  Tripoli,  in  the  second  bombard- 
much  to  cheer  Allen  during  those  ment  since  locator’s  in  1804,  the  Brit- 
fevered  hours  on  an  Alexandria  hos-  ish  fleet  hurled  1,000  tons  of  high  ex- 
pital  bed.  Allen  had  lost  his  type-  plosive  and  armor  piercing  shells  at 
writer,  clothing  and  money  in  the  the  Axis  base.  It  was  probably  the 


Allen  Upset  British  Tradition 
With  Mediterranean  Assignment 

AP  Man  Pestered  Admiralty  Doily  for  Nine 
Weeks  for  Permission  to  Go  With  Fleet . . . 
Galatea  Survivor  Learning  to  Swim  in  U.  S. 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


ARRY  ALLEN,  the  Associated  Press  in  the  world  of  getting  out  of  it  alive,  an  Admiralty  armouncement  of  the 
war  correspondent  who  broke  Brit-  In  those  four  hours  the  Illustrious  suf-  Galatea’s  loss  that  was  to  release  his 
Admiralty  tradition  and  became  fered  seven  direct  hits  from  1250-  copy  immediately, 
be  first  reporter  regularly  assigned  pound  bombs.  She  was  afire.  I  won-  After  more  than  three  virtually 
D  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  will  be  dered  how  she  kept  afloat,  and  why  sleepless  weeks  of  listening  to  every 
tady  to  go  back  to  Alexandria  in  a  the  magazines  didn’t  explode  and  blow  news  broadcast,  the  announcement 
aonth  for  more  perilous  assignments  us  all  to  bits  I  never  will  know.”  came  on  Jan.  9.  Allen  wondered 

ike  the  Galatea  sinking— as  soon  as  _  whether  his  2000-word  story  had  made 

the  inside  pages  of  the  papers  back 
home. 


Down  at  Miami,  “where  the  water 
is  warm,”  Allen  will  spend  most  of 
bis  home  furlough  taking  swimming 
lessons.  When  the  Galatea  went  down 
Dec.  16  Allen  couldn’t  swim  a  stroke. 
But  for  an  inflated  life  suit  which 
kept  him  afloat  45  minutes,  the  Gala- 
tea  disaster  would  have  been  the  end 
of  Larry  Allen.  And  so,  prepared  for 
my  eventuality,  he’s  going  back  to 
see  the  war  through  with  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Fleet,  with  which  he  trav¬ 
eled  100,000  miles  in  18  months. 

How  He  Got  with  Fleet 

How  he  managed  to  become  the  first 
naval  correspondent  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  told  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  Allen  for  the  first  time  after  his 
urival  in  New  York  last  week.  On 
orders  of  Kent  Cooper,  AP  general 
manager,  Allen  went  from  Rome  to 
Alexandria  in  May,  1940,  when  it  be- 
i^e  apparent  that  the  first  aggres¬ 
sive  steps  were  to  be  taken  in  that 
sector  by  the  British  Navy. 

At  first  Allen  covered  all  three  Brit- 
ist  services — Army,  Navy,  and  the 
Boyal  Air  Force — but  immediately  he 
began  a  campaign  of  pleading  and 
begging  with  high  ranking  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Fleet  officers  and  the  Ad- 
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Says  Paper  Is  Sufficient 
“For  Ordinary  Needs” 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Feb.  2 — ^If  the  metallic  plates,  rubber  tires  used  on 
national  transportation  system  holds  delivery  trucks,  and  photographic 
up  under  the  tremendous  load  of  chemicals.  Shortages  already  exist  in 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  imposed  iron  and  steel,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  rubber 
by  the  vtrar,  restrictions  on  newsprint  and  many  chemicals  used  directly  or 
supplies  will  be  avoided,  the  War  indirectly  in  the  publishing  field. 


Production  Board  is  convinced. 


Reviewing  the  subject,  Mr.  Renard 


The  paper  situation,  as  analyzed  by  said: 

George  Renard,  acting  Chief  of  the  “There  is  no  shortage  in  black  ink 
Printing  and  Publishing  branch,  is  used  for  ordinary  printing  purposes 
this:  “There  is  at  present  a^  sufficient  gj  present.  Color  inks,  which  are 
supply  of  newsprint  flowing  from  made  with  both  chemicals  and  metals, 
Canadian  and  United  States  mills;  •yyiH  probably  have  to  be  restricted 
while  the  future  cannot  be  predicted,  about  25%. 

SlLeEld  bra^^i^cfrm  sSplJ^of  .«  si^cient  sup- 

newsprint  for  ordinary  needs.”  newsprint  flowing  from  Cana- 


i  i  _ _ dion  and  United  States  mills;  while 

V^ile  transportaUon  IS  the  ^ajor  ^  predicted,  the 

problem  to  be  overcome,  there  are  .  nicture  indicates  that  there 

several  others.  The  Dominion  of  present  picture  indicates  tnat  mere 
^  j  •  •  •  should  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  news- 

Canada  is  increasing  its  ^umi^  needf  Publishers 

production  and  wiU  find  it  nece^  reminded  that  Priorities  Regula¬ 
te  tion  No.  1  forbids  the  building  of  in- 

one  of  which  IS  the  pulp  mill  mdustry.  ^ries  above  a  nracticable  minimum 
And  the  mills  have  been  operating  at  ^  practicable  mmimum 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  9  —  New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Hilde- 
brecht  Hotel,  Trenton. 

Feb.  9-10 — Midwest  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Muelbach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  13 — New  York  Newspa¬ 
per  Women’s  Club,  1942  Front 
Page  Ball,  Starlight  Roof,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

Feb.  13-14  —  Texas  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
meeting.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

Feb.  13-14 — Tennessee  Press 
Assn.,  annual  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing,  Patton  Hotel,  Chattanooga. 

Feb.  17-18  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  58th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  18 — Georgia  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  annual  session,  Henry 
Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
Athens. 

Feb.  23-24 — MacDonald  Want 
Ad  Clinic,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


top  speed  with  the  result  that  worn  •  _  -  .  j  — - 1 

machinery  may  have  to  be  replaced.  Maintenance  and  repair  and  oper-  T)^  SdllSI^S  PCTPOITS 
bringing  into  focus  the  problem  of  abng  supplies  used  in  the  pubUshing  '  ^ 

scarce  and  critical  metals.  business  are  covered  under  the  terms 


brmgmg  into  locus  me  prooiem  — a  rjn  ^  i  tn  •!,_ 

scarce  and  critical  metals.  business  are  covered  under  the  terms  OGil  OCII.  LlCOiy 

A  slow-down  or  steppage  resulting  Preference  ^ting  Order  P-100.  Be-  Sale  of  the  Santa  Paula  (Cal.) 
from  disuse  of  machinery  or  blanket-  fore  any  publisher  uses  this  wder  to  Chronicle  was  announced  Jan.  31  by 
ing  of  transportation  by  war  priorities  obtain  such  supplies,^  however,  he  must  ^e  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  pub- 
would  result  inevitably  in  restricted  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  terms.  Ushers  of  the  daily  for  the  last  11 


newsprint  supplies.  That  outiook  has  “New  capital  equipment  may  be  years.  The  new  owners  are  Mr.  and 
prompted  Mr.  Renard  to  issue  a  warn-  difficult  to  obtain  if  critical  metals  are  Mrs.  Morgan  Coe,  formerly  part 
ing  to  publishers  that  immediate  at-  involved,  but  applications  for  such  owners  of  the  Westwood  Hills  (Cal.) 
tention  must  be  given  to  the  need  for  equipment  are  made  on  form  PD-l-A.  News-Press. 

conservation  of  all  critical  materials  “No  improvement  in  the  supply  of  The  sale  included  the  newspaper, 
used  in  the  printing  and  publishing  rubber  for  tires  is  expected,  and  all  building,  plant  and  other  assets,  and 
field.  These  cover  not  only  newsprint  possible  conservation  of  tires  is  there-  became  effective  Feb.  1. 
and  inks,  but  also  type  metal  and  fore  indicated.”  Santa  Paula  is  in  Ventura  County, 

15  miles  from  the  City  of  Ventura, 
county  seat,  where  the  Scripps  organ- 

Whitoker  Operated  GIVES  PRINTING  UNIT  ^‘ion  publishes  the  ventura  star- 

flrrrnTT  '‘TnasmSch  as  these  communities 


Whitaker  Operated 
On  to  Join  Army 


Whitaker,  foreign  cor- 


GIVES  PRINTING  UNIT  ization  publishes  the  Ventura  Star- 

^’‘‘TnfsmSch  as  these  communities 
?  T  Camp  j  15 

Forrest,  Tenn.,  a  complete  mobile  .  .  „  r„u 

cxtent  competitive,  we  felt  that  both 


respondent-  of  the  CKicop;  Daily  printing  plant  for  the  33rd  Di^^^^^^  com^unUterw^M  be 

Netes,  was  resting  in  Polyclinic  Hos-  ‘ printing  umt,  ^  respective  newspapers  were 

_ _  Pital.  New  York,  Jo  follow  the  tr^ps  mte  action.  ownerships,”  Scripps 

Sthis  week  in  a  JJe  108th  regiment  has  rounded  up  ^  “Mr.  Coe  has  a  record  of  suc- 
plaster  cast  that  14  soldiers  ex-printers,  ex-newspa-  operation  elsewhere  that 

he  must  wear  Pej^e"  engravers,  cap-  the 

about  his  body  able  of  han^mg  the  new  equipment,  chronicle  as  a  vigorous  independent 

another  five  Lt.  Col.  Julius  Klein,  former  Chicago 

months  to  be  able  new^aperman  now  attached  to  Ae  ^oe  once  headed  the  advertising 

to  serve  Uncle  quartemaster  headquarters  wiU  staff  of  the  Hutchison  (Kan.)  Neios  & 

Sam  in  combat,  struct  the  men  in  the  operation  of  the  associated  with  the 

He  entered  the  Prmimg  plant.  ^  Topeka  Daily  Capitol  and  the  Chicago 

hospital  last  _  office  of  the  Capper  Publications. 

month  r^uest-  RESUME  NLRB  HEARING  The  sale  was  handled  by  W.  H. 

ing  that  his  back  .pjjg  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Glover  Company. 

-  be  operated  upon  resume  its  hearing  in  Binning-  ^ 

John  T.  Whitaker  strai^tened  Pg|j  j2  on  charges  of  the  news-  RAISES  RATES 

r,oct:  psper  guUd  that  Alabama  Newspaper  The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 

for  Lulled  Employes,  an  independent  group  of  effective  Jan.  18,  increased  its  weekl^ 

.j  ,.  1  employes  of  the  Birmingham  Post,  is  delivered  rate  3  cents  a  week,  from 

He  said  this  week  he  proposes  to  a  company  dominated  union.  13  to  21  cents, 

offer  his  services  as  an  information 

officer  in  any  combat  division  that  ^  ' 

operates  in  North  Africa,  the  Near  j/J  //•  //•/*  /  /  Ijy  / 

East,  Italy  or  other  places  in  Europe,  /v  lOnliOnt5  On  tnO  \Ar  QOk 

where  he  knows  the  country,  the  Ian-  J  J  U 

guage  and  the  temperament  of  the  LARRY  ALLEN  upset  British  tradi-  PNPA  adopts  code  of  ethics  for  adver- 
people.  His  offer  is  welcomed  by  the  tion  with  Mediterranean  assignment.  tising.  (Page  33) 

War  Department  but  he  was  pro-  (Page  5) 

nounced  unfit  for  such  service  at  the  ,.  INLANDERS  to  discuss  effects  of  war 

age  of  36  because  he  cracked  two  of  ®AYS  paper  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  problems.  (Page  37) 


Herald  and  was  associated  with  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capitol  and  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Capper  Publications. 
The  sale  was  handled  by  W.  H. 


RAISES  RATES 

The  Lousing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 


//eur5  4^i^lill^kt5  iko  WqqL 


his  spinal  vertebrae  while  boxing  in 


(Page  6) 


tising.  (Page  33) 

INLANDERS  to  discuss  effects  of  war 
problems.  (Page  37) 


his  school  days.  He  had  his  back  ARMY  lists  regulations  for  war  cor¬ 


operated  on  to  satisfy  the  Army 


respondents.  (Page  8) 


In  making  this  decision  Whitaker  GOVERNMENT  places  17%  of  copy 


is  putting  aside  for  the  duration  a 
joumalisic  career  which  led  him  to 


British  papers.  (Page  9) 


Departments 

Advertisers,  Advertising  Agencies.  10 

The  Advertising  Survey .  11 

Photography  .  18 

Editorials  .  22 


Europe  about  10  years  ago.  When  he  CITY  NEWS  Association  to  suspend  Personals  .  23 


returned  to  the  U.  S.  last  August,  he 
said  the  U.  S.  would  be  next  on  the 
Nazi  schedule  and  that  the  attack 
would  be  made  by  Japan  within  three 
or  four  months  on  Hitler’s  order. 
Whitaker  is  unmarried. 


in  New  York.  (Page  12)  Bright  Ideas  .  27 

CENSORSHIP  iift«i  .1  Rio  confer- 

once.  (Page  14)  .  35 

LOS  ANGELES  Daily  News  raises  Obituary  .  38 

single  copy  price  3c  to  4c.  (Page  26)  Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty” . 40 


Leo  E.  Owens 
Buys  Three 
Texas  Dailies 

Former  St.  Paul  Publisher 
Acquires  Properties  in 
$500,000  Transaction 

Leo  E.  Owens,  former  publisher  of 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Prta 
and  Di^atch  who  has  been  acting  ij 
an  engineering  consulting  capacity  to 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  tb 
last  year,  Feb.  3  announced  he  hb 
purchased  the  Brownsville  (Tez) 
Herald,  the  Valley  Morning  Star  i 
Harlingen,  Tex.,  and  the  Valley  Evt. 
ning  Monitor,  of  McAllen,  Tex. 
transaction  involves  an  amount  m. 
der  $500,000,  EIditor  &  Pubushb 
learned. 

Purchase  of  the  group  also  bring 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Owens  i 
Sunday  newspaper  called  the  Herald- 
Star-Monitor,  published  and  distrib¬ 
uted  in  all  three  cities.  The  sellers 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hudson,  widow  of  fls 
late  Herbert  Hudson,  who  died  eariy 
in  1940. 

Began  in  Minneapolis 

Mr.  Owens,  a  newspaper  man  of 
long  experience,  started  newspqw 
work  on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  h 
1906  and  continued  imtil  the  begiii- 
ning  of  World  War  I,  during  whid 
time  he  obtained  a  degree  of  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Mirmesota. 

During  the  war  he  was  also  in 
charge  of  construction  in  the  Air 
Corps  Flying  Field  in  Waco,  To. 
After  the  war  he  spent  two  years  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  Courier  Jotr- 
nal  and  Times.  Subsequently,  he  bt- 
came  production  manager  of  the  Vet 
York  World  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

In  1927,  with  the  Ridder  Brothers 
of  New  York,  he  purchased  the  St 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  and 
became  president  of  Northwest  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.  Mr.  Owens  still  retahs 
his  interest  in  this  corporation. 

Mr.  Owens  retired  at  the  end  of 
1938  and  moved  to  Carmel,  Cal.,  wid 
the  expectation  of  improving  hb 
health  and  that  of  Mrs.  Owens  and 
purchasing  smaller  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties.  However,  during  the  last  year 
he  has  been  advising  the  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  is  constructing  • 
new  newspaper  manufacturing  pb®' 
for  the  Post-Dispatch  as  an  annex 
to  its  present  building. 

Although  Mr.  Owens  already  has 
arrived  at  Brownsville  to  take  ove* 
his  new  properties,  he  will  continue 
to  act  in  a  consulting  capacity  at  St 
Louis. 

■ 

Woterbury  Ad  Mgr. 
Buys  Conn.  Doily 

The  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 
founded  54  years  ago,  was  sold  at 
auction  Feb.  2  to  Rudolph  M. 
nick,  advertising  manager  of 
Waterhury  (Conn.)  Republic^ 
American,  for  $20,200.  Mr. 
announced  he  will  resign  his  post 
operate  the  News.  Publication 
not  be  interrupted.  Mr.  Hennick 
he  is  alone  in  the  transaction.  Hf  ^ 
I  bid  four  others,  two  of  the  bidden 
representing  New  York  interests. 

1  The  Naugatuck  News  Co., 

I  been  operating  under  the  trusteed 
1  of  its  president.  Ralph  S.  Pasho  su^ 
1  it  was  adjudged  bankrupt  last  Jau^ 
1  It  filed  a  petition  for  reorganiza^ 
i  in  March  1941,  listing  assets  of  t22.T^ 
5  and  liabilities  of  $38,470, 

J  was  confirmed  by  Bankruptcy  Re'*’* 
3  Walter  F.  Torrance. 


Ill 


for  FEBRUARY  7.  1942 
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CARTOONS  ASK  SOME  QUESTIONS  ON  A.E.F..  JAP  SUCCESSES  AND  SOLDIERING 


the  asso-  from  Manila,  passing  bridges  leading  The  first  correspiondent  casualty 

rho  don’t  to  Bataan  a  few  moments  before  they  United  Presser  Franz  Weisblatt, 

aring  they  were  destroyed.  who  was  captured  and  wounded  re- 

rough  for  Lee  and  the  writer  jumped  a  small  cently  on  the  Bataan  front  when  he 

ally  try  to  freighter  with  Merchant  Marine  skip-  was  cut  off  with  an  Army  unit, 

the  front,  pers  leaving  the  Manila  docks  at  mid-  Dark,  adventure-hunting  Weisblatt 
night  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  while  the  was  once  witten  up  in  True  Adven- 

iataan  in-  pier  area  was  a  mass  of  flames  soar-  ture  magazine.  He  had  a  long  career 

ted  Press;  ing  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  sky.  in  China  as  a  fortune  hunter,  also  as 

ress;  Nat  The  correspondents  left  some  of  their  ^  newsman  in  Manchuria  and  Japan, 

irtis  Hind-  number  in  Manila  behind,  as  New  Weisblatt,  according  to  the  Tokyo 
of  Time’s  Year’s  Eve  was  most  quiet.  All  bars  radio,  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  which  is 

correspon-  except  the  Manila  Hotel’s  closed  at  the  first  indication  that  the  Japanese 

lanila  and  9  p.m.  as  the  liquor  supplies  were  are  not  treating  newsmen  as  civilians, 
lew  Year’s  being  destroyed  before  the  Japanese,  ■ 

)ccupation.  who  were  then^  on  the  outskirts  of  Dcilli©ls  SuCCOGCls  Soil 

As  Raleigh  Editor 

Josephus  Daniels,  79,  who  resigned 
last  fall  as  Ambassador  to  Mexico 
and  who  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  the  first  world  war,  returned 
Feb.  3  to  the  job  he  has  held  longest 
and  loved  best — that  of  editor  of  his 
morning  newspaper  the  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  News  and  Observer. 

As  editor  he  replaced  a  son,  Jona¬ 
than,  who  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  program  planning  division  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  a 
branch  supervised  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Last  November,  Josephus  Daniels 
stated  he  would  not  return  to  active 
newspaper  work.  This  decision  was 
altered  by  his  son’s  call  to  duty. 

JOINS  CHICAGO  SUN 

Cliff  W.  Aubuchon,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  and  for  the  past  three 
years  advertising  consultant  in  St. 
Louis,  has  joined  the  Chicago  Sun 
as  assistant  to  Carl  H.  Sundberg, 
promotion  manager.  Mr.  Aubuchon 
began  newspaper  work  with  the  old 
St.  Louis  Star  in  1920,  later  becom¬ 
ing  promotion  manager  and  eventu¬ 
ally  advertising  director  of  the  Star- 
Times. 


Bataan  Writers 
Ulowed  to  File 
SOO  Words  Daily 

Sending  Single  Story  Out 
Usually  Entails  Several 
Days'  Work,  Reporter  Says 

THe  following  dispatch,  from  Mel- 
tille  Jacoby,  staff  writer  of  Time 
(■'(igazine  now  at  Bataan,  tells  how 
correspondents  with  General  Mac- 


Arthur’s  forces  are  working  and  get- 
I'NJ  out  their  stories. 

With  the  USAFFE,  Bataan,  Feb.  1 
%  wireless  via  Honolulu)— ^orres- 
Bndents  with  the  USAFFE  forces  in 
Mtaan  are  now  living  with  the  troops 
ttd  officers,  wearing  khaki,  eating 
^'my  food.  Pressmen  are  allowed  to 
fisit  any  front  or  headquarters  at 
Jill  writing  mainly  feature  color, 
webground,  personal  experiences 


’■J'dents,  giving  them  every  coopera- 
■  n  and  hospitality,  usually  breaking 
’J'  their  choicest  tin  goods  or  last 
of  chocolate.  Troopers  are  all 
_  news  home  about 
safety,  also  they  always  ask 


F  of  chocolate, 
ping  hard  to  get 

I'fir  safei  aiso  uie  aiwa  s  asu. 

^"'Tespondents***whe^^reinf^^ements  Pinkley  of  United  Press  European  executive  staff  (lef^)  Interviewing  Britbh  tank 

Iff  arriving.  ‘  ^  -  • 

^Filing  a  single  story  is  u.. — 

3tter  of  several  days’  work  for  a 
Respondent.  The  Navy  transmits  i,'a'’ttlo' 

^  Words  daily  for  each  newsman— 

Me  can  get  a  daily  dispatch  through. 


“  officer  of  an  armored  unit  which  has  seen  action  against  German  forces  of  General 

..  Rommel  in  Libya.  Pinkley  has  included  front-line  coverage  of  desert  warfare  on  a 
usually  a  flying  round-the-world  tour  of  Inspection  of  U.P.  coverage  and  communication  facilities. 

He  suffered  a  superficial  neck  wound  from  a  shell  fragment  while  observing  a  tank 
recently.  Pinkley's  present  assignment  has  carried  him  by  airplane  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  through  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Singapore,  India,  Egypt,  Libya  and  South 

^  - - ^  , - - „  Africa.  While  plans  for  his  return  have  not  been  completed,  he  intends  to  round  out 

■''®  IS  keenest  rivalry  amongst  the  his  world  tour  by  visiting  Great  Britain  and  Europe  before  returning  to  New  York. 


r*IEW  GUILD  PRESIDENT 

Departure  of  Jack  McDonald  for 
Navy  service  will  result  in  elevation 
of  Edward  McQuade  a  vice-president 
to  the  presidency  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Guild. 


I 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


H  T  D  returned  from  Honolulu,  where  they 

Army  Lists  Kegulations 

«M  V  W  ^  ■  correspondent,  also  returned  from 

r  ftl*  lA/ni*  C  VM*T*AQT^rtTirlftlltQ  Hawaii,  but  has  since  left  with  the 
A  V/i  W  UA  WVi/A  a  VD^\i/llUt$llLO  u.  S.  forces.  Also  among  those  with 

the  U.  S.  forces  “somewhere  in  the 

Reporters  Subject  to  Court  Martial,  Become  Pacific,”  are  h.  r.  Knickerbocker, 

chief  of  the  Sun  foreign  service,  and 

Prisoners  of  War  If  Captured  . . .  Dozen  Newsmen  Robert  J.  Casey,  veteran  Chicago 
.  Daily  News  war  correspondent.  No 

Covenng  Singapore  Siege  .  .  .  Five  Get  Out  dispatches  have  been  received  from 

either  since  their  departure  from 

THE  War  Department  has  drafted  Durdin,  New  York  Times,  reached  „ 

regulations  to  cover  the  work  ot  Batavia  on  a  ship  which  was  bombed  Robinson,  of  its 


Reporters  Subject  to  Court  Martial,  Become 
Prisoners  of  War  If  Captured  . . .  Dozen  Newsmen 
Covering  Singapore  Siege  .  .  .  Five  Get  Out 


INS  said  Pat  Robinson,  of  its  New 


war  correspondents  and  to  fix  their 
status  in  the  theatres  of  operation. 
The  preamble  of  the  rules  recog- 


three  times  en  route  by  Japanese  staff,  was  en  route  to  the  Far 

planes.  George  Weller,  Chicago  Daily 


News;  E.  R.  Noderer,  Chicago  Trib- 


nizes  that  correspondents  perform  “an  une;  Martin  Agronsky,  NBC,  and 
undoubted  public  function  in  the  dis-  Selby  Walker,  Reuters,  also  reached 


semination  of  news  concerning  the  Java  this  week.  Previously  Cecil 
operations  of  the  Army  in  time  of  Brown,  CBS  had  reached  Java 


war,”  but  carries  this  admonition: 


en  route  to  Australia,  and  Frank  Noel, 


“Correspondents  accompanying  Wide  World  reporter-photographer, 
troop  in  the  field  occupy  a  dual  and  landed  in  India  after  the  ship  he  was 


Reporters  Dress 
As  Nazis,  Roam 
Phila.  Streets 


delicate  position,  being  xmder  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  truth^ly  disclosing  to  the 
people  the  facts  concerning  the  op- 


on  was  sunk  by  the  Japanese. 

Still  in  Singapore  as  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  went  to  press  Thursday  were 


erations  of  the  Army,  and  at  the  same  the  following;  Harold  Guard  and  C. 
time  of  refraining  from  disclosing  H.  Stanley  Jones,  U.P.:  C.  Yates  Mc- 


Two  Record  Reporters 
Unmolested  Disguised 
As  U-Boat  Officers 


"Commander"  Frank  Toughill,  Itft,  ad 
William  B.  Mellor,  Jr.,  prepare  to  wri1i| 
for  the  deadline  the  story  ot  their  leisunl, 
stroll  through  Philadelphia  streets  drssstd 
as  German  U-boat  commanders. 


those  things  which,  though  true,  Daniel,  AP;  S.  A.  Wykes,  and  Henry  Philadelphia,  Feb.  2  —  The  whole 


forms  were  mussed,  like  those  of  mec 
who  have  been  on  a  long,  cramped 
voyage.  One  of  us  was  clean  shaver. 


would  be  disastrous  to  us  if  known  to  Keyes,  INS;  James  Henry  and  Gilbert  town  was  talking  today  about  a  story  the  other  wore  a  Nordic  looking  Van 


the  enemy.” 

Sabjcct  to  Military  Law 


Mant,  Reuters;  Douglas  Willkie,  Geof¬ 


frey  Tebbutt  and  Harry  A.  Standish,  how  two  reporters  disguised  as  U- 
NANA  and  various  Australian  papers;  boat  officers  roamed  unchallenged 


in  the  Philadelphia  Record  which  told  Dyke  beard.  We  weren’t  beauties, 
how  two  reporters  disguised  as  U-  Policeman  Apologizes 


Bay  Malay  Australian  Associa.^1  trough  the  s.raa.s  .1  the  Quaker 

aes”'  S”c».SSirn^'’“Jffi<?r!  nl^papermanl™  the  last  war!  who  B^ain  child  „1  City  Editor  Waller 
privileges  of  commissioned  officers  _ _ laUter.  the  stunt  wa.Q  ohp  of  the  mnst 


“Almost  the  first  man  we  met  •! 
Broad  and  Wood  Streets,  looked  a', 
the  beard,  seemed  to  see  the  swastik 


,Brain  child  of  City  Editor  Walter  an^l  toolc^d  bacHt^^^  h^: 


as  officer;  except  that  the  der,  But  he  did  not  report  us  to 


insignia  wUl  be  a  cloih  brassard  bear-  i 


ing  the  word  “Correspondent  ”  They 

sent  the  Melbourne  Herald,  Sydney 


will  not  carry  arms. 


In  the  event  of  capture  by  a  hostile  Morning  Sun  and  other  Australian 


enterprising  pi^es  of  reporting  ever  Army  Nobody  did 

done  by  a  Philadelphia  daily  and  We  checked  that  later/’ 
reached  a  new  high  in  reader  interest.  ^he  reporters  told  how  they  werJ 
Idea  from  London  to  some  of  the  busiest  intersections  c:| 


force  they  will  have  the  status  of  Standish  writes  for  the  Sidney  Mr.  Lister  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the  city  without  causing  a  stir.  They 


prisoners  of  war.  In  the  areas  to  Morning  Herald  and  other  papers.  that  he  conceived  the  idea  through 


policeman,  “Vere  ist  de;B 


which  they  are  assigned  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  discipline  and  even  to  court 
martial. 


Correspondents  Dive-Bombed 


reading  about  the  two  policemen  who  resdaurandt?”  and  were  directed  l"| 


Guard  was  among  a  group  of  cor-  strolled  through  the  streets  of  London  one.  Toughill  and  Mellor  then  loi: 


respondents  at  the  front  when  an  air  disgui^d  as  Nazi  parachutists  with 


With  reference  to  the  requirement  raid  alarm  sent  them  diving  into  a  out  attracting  any  great  interest.  Mr. 


ered  near  some  defense  plants. 
Back  in  the  center  of  the  city,  tk 


of  accuracy,  the  report  warns: 


ditch.  The  reporters  were  strafed  by 


“A  correspondent  will  be  suspended  one  plane’s  machine  gun  and  the  Jap- 
from  all  privileges  for  the  distortion  anese  pilot  also  dumped  his  entire 


Lister  decided  to  try  a  similar  stunt  “U-boat  commanders”  received  i- 
here  following  accelerated  U-boat  apology  of  a  traffic  policeman  af;. 
activities  off  the  East  Coast.  reprimanding  them  for  narking.  Tr 


of  his  dispatches  in  the  office  of  the  bomb  rack. 

_ _ _ t_  I  *t_  1 _ _ _ _ “QV»»«orkr»o1 


publication  which  he  represents  and 
also  for  the  use  of  words  or  expres¬ 
sions  conveying  a  hidden  meaning 
which  would  tend  to  mislead  or  de¬ 
ceive  the  censor  and  cause  the  ap¬ 
proval  by  him  of  otherwise  objection¬ 


able  dispatches.”  Intelligence  officers  bomb  sliver.” 


“Shrapnel  whined  through  the  air 
and  I  was  covered  with  a  rain  of  dirt,” 
said  Jones  of  the  U.P.  “In  a  ditch 
near  me  I  heard  Harold  Guard  swear¬ 
ing.  I  crawled  over  and  found  he  had 
been  struck  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  by  a 


with  the  various  commands  will  act 
as  censors  on  the  spot. 

The  manual  provides: 

“In  general,  articles  may  be  re- 


The  injury  was  to  Guard’s  “game” 
leg,  which  he  carries  as  a  reminder  of 
an  explosion  aboard  a  submarine  on 


which  he  served  with  the  allied  forces 


He  ordered  Reporters  Frank  Toug¬ 
hill  and  William  B.  Mellor,  Jr.,  to  go 
to  a  theatrical  costumer,  have  them¬ 
selves  decked  out  as  U-boat  com¬ 
manders,  and  then  roam  through  the 
streets  to  see  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Lister  had  his  assistants  check 
through  the  Record  library  to  find 
photographs  of  genuine  U-boat  offi¬ 
cers  and  these  were  turned  over  to 
the  costumer  so  that  he  could  do  a 
realistic  job.  An  additional  dramatic 


reprimanding  them  for  parking.  Tr  Ad 
policeman  is  reported  to  have  said: 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry.  Navy  boys,  huh*  ' 

Well  that’s  O.  K.,  but  don’t  park  tc  '-.—rtcr 
long.”  :"rri;,ofcC 

Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  U.  ?  ^  of  19 
Navy  officials  were  notified  the  Rt-  “One  ( 
ord  intended  to  try  out  the  powe  in  Britis 
of  observation  of  the  men  in  ti  die  third 
street.  /:nl  adv( 

The  Record  story  was  picked  up  l;  35 
the  wire  services.  “n 


leased  for  publication  to  the  public  the  last  war.  Guard  received  field  j,ag  ■worn  a  beard  for  the  past  year. 


touch  was  supplied  by  Mellor  who  12,000  Extra  Copies  of 


provided: 


treatment  and  then  wrote  his  story. 


1.  They  are  accurate  in  statement  U-P-  president,  cabled 


and  implication. 

“2.  They  do  not  supply  military  in¬ 
formation  to  the  enemy. 


congratulations  to  Guard  on  his  bril¬ 
liant  record  as  a  correspondent  and 


Mellor  also  speaks  German. 

“I  put  the  beard  to  use,”  said  Mr. 
Lister. 

The  two  reporters,  with  swastikas 


“3.  They  will  not  injure  the  morale 


expressed  the  hope  that  the  wound  plainly  showing  on  their  caps  and 


imitating  heavy  German  accents,  gravure  section 


96-Page  Roto  Are  Sold 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  2— Check- 
of  figures  showed  today  that  t:i 
Courier- Journal's  “The  Story  of  Kf  . 

tucky,”  a  96-page  full-color  rt  !;  ® 

tion  issued  with  the  if 


of  our  forces,  the  people  at  home,  or 
our  allies. 


Durdin  filed  a  200-word  dispatch  to  walked  past  policemen  and  guards 


the  New  York  Times  Feb.  1  telling 


4.  They  will  not  embarrass  the  ^is  ship  ran  the  gantkt  of  Jap- 


unmolested  along  the  vital  water¬ 
front  area.  They  loitered  suspiciously 


United  States,  its  allies,  or  neutral  ^''^se  airplane  and  submarine  activity  near  a  shipyard  which  is  building 


in  getting  to  Batavia.  He  said  the  ship  naval  vessels. 


Dozen  Besieged  at  Singapore 


was  bombed  at  points  where  the  Japs 
are  now  making  daily  attacks  on 


Spoke  German 


ular  editions  of  Jan.  1  and  1' 
ing  Kentucky’s  sesquicentennial,  f  f 
to  new  superlatives.  I 

In  addition  to  the  day’s  liiiij'-'" 
of  253,000 — the  paper  was  dt  livt  S 
to  both  C.-J.  and  Times  suh  t  niv"  i/™***! 


I  "  In  a  page-one  story,  Toughill  and  3  total  of  12,461  over-the-counter  ‘ 

S  Untied  Nations  shipping  “We  fired  Mellor  said  they  weS  treatll  cour-  special  order  copies  have  been  . 


seating  American,  British  and  Aus 


tralian  news  services  remained  in  who  visibility  had  as  narrow  an  escape 
Singapore  this  week  as  the  Japane^  as  we  had  from  their  bombs,”  Durdin 


everything  we  had  at  the  Japanese,  teously  by  everyone  they  encountered 
who  visibUity  had  as  narrow  an  escape  despite  the  uniforms  and  such  Ger- 


siege  of  the  island  fortress  grew  in 
fury.  Despite  the  constant  artillery 
and  aerial  bombardment  of  Singa¬ 
pore’s  defenders,  there  were  no  cas- 


man  expressions  as  “was  ist  dass?” 
“were  ist  der  vadevrondt,”  “Ya,” 


The  RCA  station  on  Cebu,  in  the  “Danker  schoen,”  etc. 


The  six  .special  sections  cunt’''; 
94.080  lines,  or  forty  full  pages,  of 
vertising. 

The  edition  was  organized 
chapters  depicting  progress  of 


Philippines,  has  ceased  functioning  “Our  uniforms,”  they  said,  “plainly  Bluegrass  country  from  that  June 


and  dispatches  from  correspondent  those  of  the  German  Navy,  screamed  back  in  1767  when  Daniel  Boone  R 


the  top  of  an  eminence  described 
beautiful  landscape  of  Kentuckji  * 


ualties  among  the  newspapermen,  who  on  Bataan  are  sent  by  naval  radio  via  ‘Nazis!’  but  not  a  Philadelphian  heard  the  top  of  an  eminence  described 

got  out  their  stories  of  the  epic  attack  Honolulu  and  other  points.  Clark  the  scream.  .  .  .  beautiful  landscape  of  Kentucky, 

with  fair  regularity.  In  the  retreat  to  Lee,  AP,  witnessed  the  spectacular  “Qur  uniforms  had  the  high  lapel  today. 

Singapore  before  the  causeway  was  battle  in  which  American  forces  ^nd  button  effect  of  the  German  un-  Its  front  cover  a  coloroto 

blowri  up^  by  the  British,  Harold  smashed  a  strong  Japanese  attempt  to  dersea  commanders.  Our  caps  had  duction  of  an  oil  painting  of 

Guard,  United  Pre^,  suffered  a  slight  land  from  the  China  Sea  in  bright  jhg  wide  flare,  the  droop  in  the  Boone  as  he  stood  on  “the  top  » 

leg  wound  from  a  shell  splinter  but  he  moonlight  and  got  through  his  dis-  middle,  with  the  wreath  effect,  eminence,”  by  Courier-Journal  ^ 

continued  his  tour  of  the  front.  patch  on  Feb.  3.  Frank  Hewlett,  crossed  anchors  in  the  center,  topped  Edwin  Finch,  the  issue  was 


continued  his  tour  of  the  front. 


OLiUllCr  dS  lit?  ^LUUU  UII  Llic  -  J 

hrough  his  dis-  middle,  with  the  wreath  effect,  eminence,”  by  Courier-Journal 
Frank  Hewlett,  crossed  anchors  in  the  center,  topped  Edwin  Finch,  the  issue  was 
ther  Bataan  de-  ^vith  the  wing  and  plainly  marked  under  direction  of  Associate 
swastika.  Russell  Briney  and  of  F. 

}  Sun,  and  Frank  “We  wore  the  turtleneck  sweaters  Wiley  of  the  C.-J.’s  Sunday 


Four  Americans  and  one  British  U.P.,  sent  stories  of  other  Bataan  de¬ 
correspondent  left  Singapore  just  be-  velopments. 


fore  the  siege  began.  Two  others  had  Harry  Lang,  Chicago  Sun,  and  Frank 


left  the  previous  week.  F.  Tillman  Smothers,  Chicago  Daily  News,  have  of  German  U-boat  men  and  our  uni- 


Russell  Briney  and  of  F.  ®  twit’s  i 
Wiley  of  the  C.-J.’s  Sunday 
ment.  ■ 
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iovermnent  Places  17% 
)f  Copy  In  British  Papers 

Lord  &  Thomas  Report  from  London  Shows 
How  Paid  Space  Is  Utilized  by 
Government  and  Business 


BE  British  government  is  now  plac- 
about  17%  of  all  paid  advertis- 
ig  in  British  newspapers. 

In  a  comprehensive  study  of  war- 
m  advertising  in  England,  Lord  & 
)«««,  through  its  London  office,  re- 
(riithat  whereas  the  British  govern- 
aat  paid  for  only  .027o  of  British 


No  woman 

will  ever  have  peace 
in  her  heart 
until  she  helps  this  man! 


tmHim  r>«wi4.  D>  M  IM  mi»«m  h>U  )«i  kwk. 

Because  he  needs  help  desperately 
join  .h, 

Ad  appeal  for  women  recruits. 

ewspaper  advertising  in  the  first 
uirter  of  1940,  the  percentage  had 
fficreased  to  16.7%  in  the  third  quar¬ 
to  of  1941. 

“One  obvious  effect  of  the  increase 
in  British  Government  advertising  in 
llie  third  year  of  war  is  that  commer- 
advertising  cannot  buy  as  much 
*Pa«  as  it  is  willing  to,”  the  report 
fiVi  “On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
is  developing  stronger  than  ever  habits 
«i  studying  advertising  columns  for 
■■structions  and  advice;  for  advice  of 
'‘taost  importance  in  their  lives. 

Free  Press  Guarded 
The  government  makes  clear  in 
jwime  action  how  jealously  the 
of  the  press,  and  its  sister- 
“^om,  freedom  of  advertising,  can 
guarded  by  democracy.” 

^  agency’s  report  is  attractively 
Pfinied  in  portfolio  form  with  numer- 
reproductions  of  newspaper  ad- 
^*disements,  both  government  and 
*®>niercial,  and  with  several  charts, 
graph  shows  the  relation  be- 
commercial  and  government 
*”*rtising  between  January,  1940, 
®d  September,  1941.  In  March,  1940, 
^°^eroial  advertising  in  British 
*^apers  reached  a  high  mark  for 
21 -month  period  under  study,  with 
J'lkal  expenditure  of  about  £1,900,- 
^  For  the  same  month  the  govern - 
was  using  only  about  £100,000 
Orth  of  newspaper  space. 

^  year  later,  however,  in  March, 
commercial  advertising  had 
^Ped  to  approximately  £1,200.000 
t  ^  government  advertising  had 
“o®  doubled,  using  to  £200,000. 

most  of  1941  the  govern - 
monthly  advertising  budget  for 
^**Papers  remained  at  approxi¬ 


mately  this  figure  while  commercial 
advertising  dropped  to  about  £900,- 
000  per  month.  Last  September,  how¬ 
ever,  commercial  advertising  was  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  and  was  close  to  a 
monthly  newspaper  expenditure  of  a 
million  pounds. 

During  April  and  May  of  ’41,  the 
agencies  records  were  destroyed  by 
Nazi  bombings. 

The  report  reprints  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  government  ads:  The  Minis¬ 
try  of  Supply  takes  space  to  urge 
housewives  to  donate  metal  utensils, 
bones,  and  waste  paper  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  A  comical  drawing  shows 
housewives  throwing  their  pots  and 
pans  at  Hitler,  Goering,  and  Goebels, 
and  carries  the  caption,  ‘‘Up  House¬ 
wives  and  At  ’Em.” 

The  Ministry  of  Information  runs 
copy  telling  factory  workers  that  they 
must  stay  at  their  jobs  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Another  ad  from  the  same 
office,  which  is  designed  to  be  cut 
from  the  paper  and  saved  for  future 
reference,  describes  what  should  be 
done  during  an  air  raid. 

Numerous  Ads  Repriutud 

A  savings  bond  ad  shows  a  drawing 
of  a  pretty  housewife,  over  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “She  Chases  Messerschmitts.” 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  takes 
space  to  urge  the  public  to  grow  its 
own  potatoes  and,  in  so  doing,  “dig  for 
victory  now.”  The  A.  T.  S.  (Auxiliary 
Territorial  Service)  runs  an  ad  show¬ 
ing  a  British  Tommie  going  through 
No  Man’s  Land.  The  headline,  ap¬ 
pealing  for  women  volunteers,  reads: 
“No  woman  will  ever  have  peace  in 
her  heart  until  she  helps  this  man.” 

One  of  the  largest  ads  was  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  announce  ra¬ 
tioning  of  clothing  and  footwear. 

The  report  includes  a  section  on  liv¬ 
ing,  working,  and  spending  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war.  The  cost  of 
living  has  risen  each  month  since  the 
war  began;  wages  have  shown  a  total 
weekly  increase  of  $17,519,786  or  $.91 
per  person;  income  and  expenditures, 
according  to  preliminary  figures,  de¬ 
clined  in  1941. 

Shopping  hours  have  been  concen¬ 
trated  into  shorter  but  busier  periods. 
Since  the  first  of  this  year  no  new 
shops  are  permitted  to  open  a  new  re¬ 
tail  business. 

A  section  carrying  reproductions  of 
commercial,  wartime  ads  shows  copy 
prepared  by  Lord  &  Thomas,  as  well 
as  many  other  agencies  in  London. 

Palmolive  soap  advertises  “less 
Palmolive  but  more  schoolgirl  com¬ 
plexions”;  and,  to  explain  the  regula¬ 
tion  forbidding  the  wrapping  of  soap, 
shows  an  unwrapped  bar  of  Palm¬ 
olive,  under  the  headline,  “unwrapped 
but  unrivalled.” 

The  Marconiphone  Co.,  radio  manu¬ 
facturer,  uses  simple  diagrams  to 
tell  the  public  how  much  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  goes  to  the  war  effort,  in¬ 
creasing  exports,  and  the  home  mar¬ 
ket. 

A  manufacturer  of  dog  food  takes 
space  to  tell  dog  lovers  that  the  com¬ 
pany  realizes  the  problem  of  feeding 
dogs  but  at  present  has  not  enough  to 
go  around.  ’’This  at  least  we  can 
promise  you,”  copy  states,  “as  soon  as 
conditions  permit,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  produce  enough  ‘Chappie’  to  cope 
with  the  demand.” 


YOU  can  “have  a  smack  at  ’em.”  There  are  war 
u'eapons  in  your  household  waste.  Every  scrap 
counts,  so  save  every  scrap  — of  paper,  metal, 
bones.*  Keep  them  separate  and  put  them  by  the 
dustbin  every  collection  day. 

They  are  wanted  urzently,  to  make  munitions.  Let’s 
all  get  right  into  action  noa  f 


INISTRY  OF  SUFFLT 


An  appeal  for  paper  and  metals. 

Cadburys,  chocolate  company,  asks 
adults  not  to  buy  their  candy,  but 
leave  it  for  the  children  since  there  is 
not  enough  to  go  around.  The  same 
company  runs  an  ad  asking  the  public 
not  to  blame  the  shopkeeper  if  he 
hasn’t  the  candy  you  ask  for. 

Still  another  candy  maker,  Rown- 
trees,  announces  that  its  Black  Magic 
chocolate  is  going  into  “honorable  re¬ 
tirement”  because  of  the  shortages  of 
ingredients.  “There  are  to  be  no  half 
measures,”  copy  reads.  “Black  Magic 
will  no  longer  be  made  until  after  the 
war.  There  will  be  no  second  rate 
Black  Magic — ever.” 

Then  the  same  ad  goes  on  to  tell 
that  a  new  assortment  of  chocolates 
are  being  introduced,  an  assortment 
“just  as  varied  and  interesting  as  it 
can  possibly  be  made.” 

Although  coupons  are  now  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  clothes,  the  advertisers  in 
this  field  continue  to  push  their  wares. 
For  example,  the  manufacturers  of 
Kayser  underwear  use  space  to  tell 
the  woman  “how  to  be  clever  with 
coupons.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  war  headlines 
used  to  lead  into  a  normal  product 
story:  “I’m  suffering  from  Blitz- 

feet,  Mr.  Barratt”  (by  the  makers  of 
Barratt  shoes) ;  “sabotage  those 
bristles  with  olive  oil  shave”  (Palm¬ 
olive);  “did  you  Maclean  your  teeth 
today? — yes,  tanks”  (Macleans  tooth¬ 
paste,  showing  a  photo  of  a  man  in  a 
tank;  and  “escape  to  music”  (the 
Gramophone  Co.,  Ltd.). 

Among  the  ads  that  steer  clear  of 
any  mention  of  the  war  are  those  by 
Pepsodent,  Vaseline,  Guinness  ale. 
Vim  cleaner  (Lever  Bros.),  Cadum 
ointment,  and  Reckitt’s  bath  cubes. 

One  of  the  ads,  explaining  how  to 
end  the  “cigarette  famine,”  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  To¬ 
bacco  Controller  and  all  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers 
of  cigarettes.  There  are  more  cig¬ 
arettes  in  Britain  than  ever  before,  but 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
which  must  be  imported. 

Also  shown  is  an  institutional  ad 
placed  by  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  saying 
that  after  the  war  the  company  will 
return  “to  the  making  of  ever-better 
cars  for  the  pleasant  highways  of 
peace-time.” 

The  report  also  contains  the  results 
of  a  poll  of  public  opinion  taken  by 
research  staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas’  Lon¬ 


don  office.  The  poll  showed  that  as 
of  October,  1941,  47%  of  persons  in¬ 
terviewed,  thought  the  war  would  last 
“1  to  2  years.”  About  22%  thought  it 
would  last  “3  to  5  years.”  According 
ot  the  poll,  housewives  voted  that 
“blackout  depression”  was  the  worst 
feature  of  the  war,  about  32%  of  them 
voting  this  way.  Only  3%  said  that 
loss  of  life  was  the  worst  feature. 

■ 

Returns  Barred  By 
St.  Louis  Dailies 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  3 — To  conserve  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor  primarily  as  a  patri¬ 
otic  move  the  three  St.  Louis  dailies 
have  eliminated,  effective  Feb.  1,  all 
returns  of  unsold  copies  by  dealers. 
Circulation  officials  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  their  estimate  was  that 
2,000  tons  a  year  of  white  newsprint 
would  be  saved  from  the  resulting 
decreased  press  runs. 

One  source  which  asked  not  to  be 
quoted  pointed  out  that  this  tonnage 
was  equivalent  to  almost  40  freight 
car  loads — freight  cars  that  can  be 
used  to  haul  defense  products. 

Another  pointed  to  the  saving  in 
rubber  and  truck  maintenance  from 
reduction  in  deliveries.  And  more 
important  yet,  men  in  a  position  to 
know  say  Aat  dealers  and  their  boys 
— about  3.500  in  all — are  cooperating 
“in  a  splendid  manner.” 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  here, 
St.  Louis  is  the  first  large  city  com¬ 
pletely  to  abandon  the  return  sys¬ 
tem.  At  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  reason  free  and  working  copies 
have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated. 


Chicago  Sun  In 
Carriers  Ass'n 

Chicago,  Feb.  3— The  Chicago  Sun 
today  completed  arrangements  with 
the  Newspaper  Distributors  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  better  known  as  the 
Official  Carriers  Association,  whereby 
starting  tomorrow  they  will  make  the 
home  delivery  of  all  Sun  subscribers 
in  Chicago  and  immediate  adjacent 
suburbs,  it  was  announced  by  Silli- 
man  Evans,  Sun  publisher. 

The  Official  Carriers  deliver  and 
collect  for  other  Chicago  newspapers, 
including  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce.  The  inclusion  of  the 
Sun’s  home  delivered  circulation  with 
the  Newspaper  Distributors  Associa¬ 
tion  marks  the  discontinuance  of  the 
new  Chicago  morning  newspaper’s  in¬ 
dependent  branch  managers’  system 
installed  at  the  time  the  Sun  began 
publication  last  Dec.  4. 

Arrangements  are  also  being  made 
for  dealers  throughout  the  40-mile 
territory  to  take  over  distribution  of 
the  Sun  along  with  other  Chicago 
papers. 

OGR  TO  EXPAND 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  4 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  has  directed  Lowell 
Mellett,  director  of  the  Office  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  Reports,  to  expand  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  to  provide  a  central  point 
to  which  visitors  in  Washington  may 
go  for  direction  on  official  matters. 
While  coordinating  departmental  in¬ 
formation  under  a  single  head,  the 
President’s  directive  specificaliy  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  new  office  will  exercise 
no  supervision  over  the  publicity  of 
government  agencies. 

NEW  ARMY  RULE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  1 — The 
War  Department  announced,  effective 
today,  it  will  discontinue  publication 
of  or^rs  to  Army  officers  on  their  new 
assignments.  Such  orders  will  be 
considered  restricted  and  not  com¬ 
municable  to  the  “public  or  the  press,” 
the  Department  said. 


■Odvettliina 


Paul  W est,  General  Motors, 
Win  Annual  Ad  Awards 

Marshall  Field  d  Co.  Cited  for  Local 
Advertising  .  .  .  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Gets  Honorable  Mention 


SHELL  OIL  CO.  is  launching  a  fe! 

campaign  in  Florida  newspa-v- 
fcaturing  its  new  “ground  crew  le. 
vice”  copy  theme.  Shell  newspap^ 
advertising  elsewhere  in  the  east  r, 
not  be  released  until  the  results  of  t 
test  are  determined.  J.  Walt; 
Thompson  is  the  agency. 

International  Salt  Co.  took  rt!  : 
space  in  newspapers  in  New  Yd 
City,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y,  a: 
Newark,  N.  J.  this  week  to  adveni 
its  “auger-action”  rock  salt  for  c 
in  Melting  ice,  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 


WHEN  a 
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Honorable  Mentions — .Advertiser:  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin.  Agency:  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.  Advertiser;  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 
•Agency:  Lord  &  Thomas. 

3.  An  advertisement  or  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  in  local  media  emanating  from 
a  retailer,  producer,  or  an  institution  operating 
locally; 

Medal  Award- 


-Advertiser:  Marshall  Field  &  | _ 

Company. 

Honorable  Mentions — .Advertiser;  Boston  &  This  is  o 
Maine  Railroad.  Agency;  Harold  Cabot  &  Co.,  Pontiac 
L  Inc.  Advertiser:  Ohrbach’s.  Agency:  Grey 

Advertising  Agency,  Inc.  Advertiser:  Sup-  .  . 
plec  -  Wills  -  Jones  Milk  Co.  (Ice  Cream).  ho*t"*s. 
Agency;  X.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  Honor: 

4.  .An  advertisement  or  series  of  advertise-  , 

....  Insurano 

ments  appearing  in  business  publications: 

Medal  Award — Advertiser:  Continental  Can  Aecnev 
Co..  Inc.  Agency;  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  %  f,-' 

-  &•  Osborn.  Inc.  , 

Honorable  Mentions — Advertiser:  The  B.  F.  ^  . 

Goodrich  Co.  Agency:  The  Griswold-Eshleman  *  ^'^dal 

Honorable  Co.  Advertiser:  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  ^  j  ‘  . 

:  Philadel-  J-  S**’’'*"*  Getchell,  Inc.  Itenjamir 

->n  Oil  Association  Advertising  ». 

Medal  Award — ^Advertiser;  American  Meat  j 
Institute.  Agency:  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.  iihin  tl 
Id  Co.  Honorable  Mentions — .Advertiser:  Commu-  n..n,l»nt 

♦  marlal  "‘‘y  Chicago.  Advertiser:  The  Greater  ^  , 

Hon^rSli  '"."“r  ‘""is 

tionoraoie  ham,  Louis  and  Brorby,  Inc.  Meilal 

L  &  Maine  Technical  Distinctien  an  “Ind< 

I\L  Technical  Distinction 

)1®^“ Wills-  1,  For  technical  excellence  of  visual  presen-  Publishii 
Iphia.  tation  (layout,  art.  typography:  .Automob 

Sheldon  &  Medal  Award — Advertiser:  Farnsworth  Tele-  ,  Amei 

lan  of  tKiP  vision  &  Radio  Corp.  (Capehart).  Agency:  Brewing 

tan  oi  me  ^  2.  hi 

.n  governs  Honorable  Mentions — .Advertiser:  Blooming-  *iBiin  tl 

imner  was  dale's.  Advertiser:  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  _ 

ry.  Agency:  Voung  &  Rtibicam,  Inc.  .Advertiser: 

WOR._ 

2.  For  technical  excellence  of  copy: 

Medal  Award — Advertiser:  United  Service 
Organization. 

Honorable  Mentions — Advertiser:  Ford  Mo¬ 
tor  Company.  Agency:  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

.Advertiser:  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  Agency;  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc. 

\^.  Advertising  as  a  Social  Force 
Medal  Award — Advertiser;  Pan  American 
.Airways  System.  Agency:  Batten,  Barton, 

■  Durstine  &  Oslmrn,  Inc. 

Honorable  Mentions  —  .Advertiser:  Macfad- 
den  Publications,  Inc.  Advertiser:  Meridale 
^  Farms.  Agency:  X.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

A'l.  Radio  Awards 

1.  .An  advertiser,  agency,  broadcast  facility. 

r,'  or  individual,  who  by  contemporary  service  has  . 

h  added  to  the  knowledge  or  technique  of  radio  ^ 

.  Medal  .Award — Xorman  Corwin. 

2.  .An  advertiser,  agency,  broadcast  facility. 
or  individual  for  outstanding  skill  in  commer- 

cial  program  production:  l»  t< 

Medal  Award:  Young  S;  Rubicam,  Inc.,  for  ' 

W*  '  "rile  .Aldrich  Family  program  (General  Foods 

■  Corp.).  One  oi 

_  .).  An  advertiser,  agency,  broadcast  facility,  helped 

or  individual  for  excellence  of  commercial  an-  paper 
nouncements;  thing  i 

Medal  .Award  —  Xewell-Emmctt  Company, 

Inc.,  for  Pepsi  Cola  Company. 

Medal  Award — Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Inc.,  for  . 

American  Cigarette  &  Cigar  Co.  (Pall  M.all 
Cigarettes). 

4.  An  advertiser  or  agency  for  a  commer- 
cially  sponsored  program  which  contributes  Meds 
most  to  the  advancement  of  radio  advertising  ('ontinu 


a  I  Motors  other  markets.  This  is  a  continuafe 
of  the  regular  newspaper  campaig 
|.  Mac-  ran  last  fall  and  was  resume 

1  agency,  January  after  the  regular  holii 
.Aetna  Life  lay-off.  Ads  appear  2,  3,  or  4  tim! 
and  Pratt,  a  month  and,  according  to  prejc 
Company,  plans,  the  campaign  will  continued 
ip  of  spec-  ^■^st  of  this  year,  Seeman  Brotbos 
y  and  de-  Inc.  is  the  manufacturer  and  th 
agency  is  J.  D.  Tarcher. 

''^Agency  ■  Chooz,  antacid  chewing  gum,  is  be 
ing  tested  in  a  few  markets,  includ 
ENT  ing  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Copy  featu.;* 

eveiopnient  the  diary  of  “Bessie  Burp”  in  cotr." 
f  an  inde-  strip  form.  William  Esty  is  the  agenc; 
1,  not  de-  ipj^g  manufacturer  is  White  Labou 

omotion  of  xt  i  xt  t 

TORIES,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ilaring  for  PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  Co.,  onC  of  fc 
*'“n*^  II-  most  consistent  users  of  newspape?: 
it^h  Annual  **'*  motor  fuel  field,  is  using  clc« 
I  Company  to  400  mid-westem  newspapers  in  i: 
rey  of  the  regular  campaign  which  will  r. 

throughout  the  year.  Ads  range  frt’ 

levclop^nt  345  ^  J  35Q  Lambert  &  Feas:? 
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tributors  of  Aqua  de  Colonia  Tor) 
of  the  leading  toilet  waters  c 


one  of  the  leading  toilet  waien  h 
Argentina,  has  appointed  the  Buensl 
Aires  office  of  J.  Walter  Thompa^- 


Co.  to  handle  advertising  for  tii 
product. 

Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
is  handling  a  new  advertising  cos- 
paign  for  Insurance  Compaj^ 
North  America,  of  the  same  city^ 
connection  with  the  concern’s  1™- 
anniversary. 


An  example  of  the  Marshall  Field  & 
series  of  eds  thaf  fooli  top  honors  in 
classification  for  local  media. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Boston  is  using  29  New  England  pa¬ 
pers  to  tell  the  public  that  its  .supply 
of  fabrics  has  been  reduced  because 
of  war  production.  Ads  measure  105 
lines  on  four  columns. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Ad  Cuts  Create 
Unusual  Front  Page 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


when  a  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
ager  puts  on  his  thinking  cap  almost 
anything  is  liable  to  result,  usually  on 
the  bright  idea  side. 

On  Monday  Harold  W.  Lauerman, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Donora 

Sir  HtraldrAmfrican 

"V- JS 
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(Pa.)  Herald-American,  had  an  idea 
which  resulted  not  in  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  contract,  but  one  of  the  most  un- 
uiual  newspaper  front  pages  we  have 
run  across  in  a  long  time. 

Pictured  here,  the  page  shows  U.  S. 
planes  releasing  their  bombs  on  Hitler, 
Hin^to  and  Mussolini. 

Clever,  indeed,  was  the  way  in 
which  the  bombing  was  achieved  on 
the  page. 

“The  cut  of  the  planes  was  taken 
horn  an  Army  ad  which  was  run  last 
»onth,”  Clark  B.  Johnston,  publisher, 
writes. 

The  bombs  were  taken  from 
nats  sent  us  advertising  Defense 
stamps  and  bonds.  The  cartoon  of 
Hitler,  Mussolini  and  the  Jap  was 
from  a  government  full-page  mat  ad- 
''tttising  bonds  and  stamps.” 

At  the  left  of  each  bomb,  read¬ 
ing  downward,  is  the  admonition, 
“Buy  U.  S.  Defense  Stamps  and 
Bonds.” 

Better  Babies  Section 
A  14-PAGE  Better  Babies  Section 
containing  1,100  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing  was  issued  Jan.  29  by  the  Altoona 

Mirror.  According  to  Fred  G. 
Bcarce,  advertising  manager,  that  was 
WO  inches  above  a  year  ago.  More 

900  inches,  he  said,  was  from 
ntm-regular  advertisers  and  were  sold 
*t  the  top  rate.  The  selling  was  done 
oy  the  regular  staff.  Each  advertise- 
®ent  was  laid  out  in  the  oflRce  and 
Presented  to  the  advertiser.  No  calls 
*ere  made  without  a  layout.  The 
material  was  obtained  from 
jjetro  Associated  Services,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Iwik  Dealers  Advertise 

Dcs  Moines  Register,  which  pio- 
nwred  in  the  sale  of  space  to  junk 
“**lers  months  ago,  is  back  with  the 
news  that  the  scrap  metal,  paper  and 
**g  dealers  in  the  city  have  joined  in 


a  series  of  advertisements  calling  upon 
the  public  to  save  and  sell  all  their 
scrap  material. 

What  young  boy  does  not  remember 
his  experiences  with  the  local  junk 
dealer. 

Pounds  upon  pounds  of  nickel, 
stolen  from  the  family  stove,  brought 
only  a  niggardly  5c.  Faugh!  It  was 
hardly  worth  the  lambasting  which 
followed. 

To  have  sold  advertising  space  on  a 
paid  basis  to  the  parsimonious  junk 
dealers,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  advertising  stories  of  the 
year. 

Another  ad  the  Register  is  proud  of 
has  to  do  with  carrot  juice.  To  us, 
carrots  have  always  been  the  Jukes 
family  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but 
now  we  learn  that  their  juice  improves 
the  eyesight;  that  an  Iowa  boy,  turned 
down  for  the  British  Royal  Air  Force 
because  of  eye  deficiency,  was  later 
accepted  because  he  drank  a  pint 
of  carrot  juice  daily  for  two 
months. 

The  news  story  inspired  a  Register 
advertising  solicitor,  with  the  result 
that  a  four- inch  ad  on  two  columns 


U.  S.  Defense  Needs  Your  Scrap 
Iron,  Metal,  Paper  and  Rags! 


WHATYOI  can  DO: 
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advocating  purchase  of  the  bonds  and 
stamps. 

This  is  perhaps  a  record  for  all  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  country.  Gene  Callahan 
is  advertising  manager  of  the  Free 
Press.  His  feat  is  a  challenge  to  other 
newspapers.  The  first  of  the  26  pages 
is  shown  here. 

$7,000  Sales  from  One  Ad 

WE  HAVE  this  joyous  letter  from 

John  Barry,  editor  of  the  Victorville 
(Cal.)  Victor  Press,  a  weekly: 

“It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  breth- 
eren  who  are  all  suffering  from  the 
blues  and  lack  of  advertising  to  know 
of  an  all-time  record  of  some  kind 
we’ve  just  chalked  up  here  for  Bill 
Hewson  of  Oro  Grande.  He  is  a  farmer 
who  never  believed  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“But  he  took  over  the  Case  Machin¬ 
ery  Co.  sales  and  within  five  days 
from  publication  of  his  first  advertise¬ 
ment,  a  2  X  6-inch  mat,  he  sold  $7,(X)9 
all  signed  on  the  dotted  line!  He  has 
orders  for  $3,000  more  coming  up! 
Here  are  the  details: 

SOLI);  4  hay  balers  .  $4,400 

2  com  planters  .  294 

1  horse  mower,  1  dump  rake..  190 

2  tractors  .  1,500 

1  power  mower  .  165 

1  hammer  mill  .  160 

1  rubber  tired  side  delivery 

rake .  300 


was  sold  to  Campbell’s  Health  Foods, 
featuring  the  news  story  and  offering 
carrot  juice  and  other  products  for 
sale. 

When  you  get  linage  out  of  junk 
dealers  and  carrot  juicers,  that’s 
selling! 

Manager  of  the  local  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
is  G.  Hutton  Schnaitman. 

26-Page  Series  on  U.  S.  Bonds 

THE  PROBLEM  of  free  space  dona¬ 
tions  to  furthering  the  sale  of  De¬ 
fense  stamps  and  bonds  has  been 
solved  by  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free 
Press,  which  reports  that  it  has  sold 
26  full  pages  to  local  business  firms 


“Take  this  for  what  it’s  worth  in 
these  days  of  advertising  blues!” 

Employes  Sign  Ad 

ANOTHER  bright  idea,  also  related  to 
Defense  bonds,  resulted  in  an  un¬ 
usual  double  truck  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  recently.  At  the  top 
and  center  of  the  two  pages,  bold  type 
announced  that  every  employe  of  the 
Fred  Meyer  Stores  had  purchased  De¬ 
fense  bonds  on  the  Payroll  Allotment 
Plan.  The  rest  of  the  two  pages  was 
filled  with  the  signatures  of  all  the 
employes. 


Brokerage  Firm 
Makes  Profit  With 
Newspaper  Ads 

Merrill  Lynch  Office  Reports 
That  Advertising  Helped 
Bring  New  Accotmts 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Beane,  New  York  brokers  and  under¬ 
writers,  reported  this  week  that  in 
1941,  when  the  organization  again 
used  newspapers  as  its  primary  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  its  net  profit  was 
$459,258.81.  1941  was  supposedly  one 
of  the  worst  years  for  the  stock  busi¬ 
ness  since  1918. 

In  its  annual  report,  the  brokerage 
house  announces  that  it  spent  $196,- 
483  for  all  forms  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion.  In  1941,  29,886  new 
accounts  were  opened  and  a  large 
number  of  these  were  directly  at¬ 
tributable  to  advertising. 

Concentrate  on  Newspapers 

“As  in  the  past,  newspapers  received 
the  major  portion  of  our  budget  for 
publication  advertising,  which  in¬ 
cludes  new  issues  and  announcements 
as  well  as  institutional  and  selling 
messages,”  the  report  says. 

“We  are  satisfied  that  our  general 
advertising  activities  brought  us 
many  new  accounts  and  aided  in 
opening  the  door  to  our  account  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  securing  many  more.  Al¬ 
though  our  advertising  was  largely 
directed  to  the  small  investor — the 
‘man  on  Main  Street’— every  effort 
was  made  to  indicate  that  we  also 
had  and  were  interested  in  large 
accounts. 

“There  has  been  an  increase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  by  other  financial  firms,  and 
we  have  gladly  put  our  experience  at 
their  disposal,  not  only  because  of  a 
desire  to  cooperate,  but  for  two  other 
important  reasons: 

“1.  because  we  feel  that  newspa¬ 
pers  render  a  valuable  public  service 
in  publishing  financial  sections,  and 
therefore  merit  all  possible  support 
from  firms  in  the  securities  business. 

“2,  because  we  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  that  helps  the  securities  busi¬ 
ness  helps  us.” 

■ 

E&P  MOVES  m  CHICAGO 

George  A.  Brandenburg,  Chicago 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
Harry  K.  Black,  E.  &  P.  advertising 
representative,  have  moved  to  a  larger 
office  in  the  same  building  at  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue  Feb.  4.  The 
address  has  changed  from  Room  921 
to  810  in  the  London  Guarantee  and 
.  Accident  Building,  at  360  North  Mich¬ 
igan  Avenue.  The  new  telephone 
number  is  State  4898. 
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All  employes  of  the 
Fred  Meyer  Stores  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  signed 
this  ad. 
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News  Association 
To  Suspend  in  New  York 


Resignation  of  Two  Members,  Paying  $72,800 
Annually,  Brings  Move  os  Remaining  Members 
Foil  Upon  Plan  to  Continue 


THE  City  News  Association  of  New 
York,  a  cooperative  local  news 
gathering  agency  in  existence  since 
1894,  will  suspend  operations  Feb.  11, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  David 
Joseph,  association  president  and  city 
editor  of  the  Times,  at  a  conference 
before  the  NLRB,  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  City  News  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York. 

Resignation  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  the  Post,  within  two  weeks  of 
each  other,  and  failure  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  six  members  to  agree  upon  a 
plan  to  continue  the  service,  brought 
about  the  decision  to  discontinue. 

Had  Only  Six  Members 
The  association,  which  numbered  22 
members  at  one  time  in  its  history, 
had  only  the  Times,  World-Telegram, 
News,  Sun,  Journal- American  and 
Associated  Press  as  members  at  the 
time  of  the  announcement. 

The  session  before  the  NLRB  was 
one  of  several  on  the  guild’s  petition 
for  certification  as  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  of  approximately  90  City 
News  employes.  Nat  Einhom,  guild 
executive  secretary,  said  the  guild 
represented  more  than  75%  of  the 
association’s  employes. 

Mr.  Joseph  told  Q>nx)R  &  Publisher 
“plans  are  in  process  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  replacing  the 
supplementary  service  the  City  News 
provided,  although  nothing  now  can 
be  said.” 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  one 
of  the  definite  points  that  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  is  to  find  jobs  for  as 
many  City  News  employes  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  among  the  member  papers.  He 
said  the  association  had  decided  to 
grant  severance  pay,  although  no  defi¬ 
nite  plan  on  this  point  yet  has  been 
adopted. 

Under  the  association’s  constitution, 
morning  papers  paid  three-fifths  of 
the  assessment,  while  the  remaining 
two-fifths  were  paid  by  evening  pa¬ 
pers.  It  is  understood  that  am.’s  paid 
approximately  $800  per  week  for  the 
service,  or  $41,600  a  year,  while  the 
pjn.’s  paid  $600  per  week,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  ^1,200  annually,  in  round 
figures. 

Operating  expenses  for  the  week 
were  $4,000,  or  $208,000  for  the  year. 
If  the  Herald  Tribune  and  Post  had 
not  resigned  total  annual  assessment 
would  have  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $291,000  for  eight  members. 
However,  with  their  resignations,  ap¬ 
proximately  $72,800  would  have  had 
to  be  absorb^  by  the  remaining  six 
members  for  the  association  to  con¬ 
tinue  operations. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  discontinuance 
of  the  service,  two  proposals  had  been 
made  to  members  for  their  considera¬ 
tion.  One  was  to  continue  operations 
with  a  cimtailment  of  service  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  operating  budget, 
while  the  other  was  continue  as  in 
the  past  with  the  same  service  but 
at  a  higher  rate  to  the  remaining 
members.  Neither  could  be  agreed 
upon  by  more  than  two  papers,  not 
enough  to  continue. 

Most  recent  resignations  from  the 
association  before  those  of  two  weeks 
ago  were  the  Mirror,  which  left  in 
September,  1937,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  which  dropped  out  Dec.  2, 
1934. 


Among  the  reporters  and  rewrite 
men  of  the  association  who  went  on 
to  greater  fame  were  Louis  Bromfield, 
who  wrote  “The  Green  Bay  Tree” 
and  other  works,  many  of  them 
adapted  for  the  screen;  Lester  Stone, 
press  secretary  to  New  York’s  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  and  Chief 
Magistrate  Henry  H.  Curran. 

Other  former  City  News  employes 
who  left  for  other  parts  include  Jack 
Alexander,  now  a  Saturday  Evening 
Post  feature  writer;  Edwin  Lanham, 
New  York  Herald  Tribime  rewrite 
man  and  author  of  several  novels, 
who  won  a  Guggenheim  Scholarship; 
and  Louis  Stark,  veteran  labor  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Times. 

City  News  had  covered  Manhattan 
and  Bronx  boroughs  since  its  organi¬ 
zation  and  only  recently  ventured  into 
Brooklyn  when  LaGuardia  Airport 
was  opened.  Through  the  years  it 
has  had  its  men  on  the  scene  at  such 
famous  disasters  as  the  Slocum  steam¬ 
boat  sinking,  the  Hotel  Victoria  fire, 
the  Wall  Street  explosion,  the  Tri¬ 
angle  fire  and  it  had  a  large  staff  cov¬ 
ering  the  arrival  in  New  York  of  the 
Titanic  survivors. 


ment,  pointing  out  that  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  proposal,  “based  on  the  AP’s 
rate  of  severance  pay,”  is  not  accept¬ 
able  to  the  imion. 

According  to  “The  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  in  America,”  published  in  1937 
by  Alfred  McClung  Lee,  CHy  News 
had  its  beginning  under  AP  auspices 
as  the  New  York  City  News  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  first  extensive  co¬ 
operative  news  agency. 

“With  the  fall  of  the  old  U.P.  in 
1897  the  other  papers  transferred  their 
business  to  City  News.  This  bureau 


O'Keefe  Named 
V-P  of  Chicago 
Doily  News 
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Is  Senior  Officer  in  Knox's 
Absence  .  .  ,  Manageme&l 
Committee  Dissolved 


Chicago,  Feb.  3— With  the  recot 
election  of  John  F.  O’Keefe  as  vice- 


in  1912  employed  150  people  through  president  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nevt, 


Henderson  Was  Manager 

A  veteran  of  41  years  service  with 
the  association,  William  G.  Hender¬ 
son  was  City  News  manager  and 
treasurer.  He  began  newspapering 
with  the  AP  in  1896,  remained  five 
years  and  then  went  on  to  City  News 
where  he  had  been  since. 

Einhom  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
representatives  of  the  association  and 
the  guild  will  meet  before  the  suspen¬ 
sion  date,  at  which  time  the  guild  will 
demand  that  the  member  papers  ab¬ 
sorb  every  man  who  loses  his  job 
and  that  the  members  protect  the 
rights  of  those  serving  in  the  armed 
forces. 

He  said  the  guild  also  will  press 
for  a  better  severance  pay  arrange- 


three  branch  offices.  It  tipped  the 
regular  paper  staffs  to  big  news  breaks 
by  ticker  and,  until  the  introduction 
of  the  teletypewriter,  manifolded  and 
delivered  by  messenger  its  full  re¬ 
ports. 

“Membership  in  the  association 
reached  a  peak  of  22  papers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  AP  during  the  World  War, 
but  consolidations  and  eliminations 
reduced  the  roll.  Leaving  drama, 
sports  and  society  news  to  individual 
staffs,  its  leg  men  keep  24-hour  watch 
over  police  stations,  courts,  jails,  hos¬ 
pitals,  morgues  and  governmental  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx. 

“Their  reports  sent  some  75,000 
words  a  day  over  a  quadruple  tele¬ 
typewriter  circuit  and  by  messenger 
to  subscribers,  including  10  to  20 
complete  general  assignment  ‘big’ 
stories  as  well  as  routine  develop¬ 
ments.  Standard  News  similarly  cov¬ 
ers  Brooklyn  and  its  suburbs  and 
transmits  its  output  over  a  double 
teletypewriter  service.  Only  for  elec¬ 
tions  does  City  News  take  over  the 
whole  city.  This  usually  requires 
250  extra  workers  and  is  called  by 
some  the  ‘biggest  single  piece  of  re¬ 
porting  in  the  country.’ 

“One  practice  of  City  News  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention  within  the 
craft.  It  places  ‘SXI’  at  the  beginning 
of  material  furnished  by  a  press 
agent  or  other  interested  person.  1^16 
symbol  was  created  years  ago  from 
the  first  letters  of  ‘sent  in’  with  X 
inserted  to  make  a  familiar  three- 
letter  combination.” 


John  F.  O'Keefe 


Inc.,  the  former 
secretary  of  fiie 
company  be¬ 
comes  the  senior 
officer  of  fte 
Daily  News  in 
the  absence  of 
Col.  Frank 
Knox,  president 
of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  now 
leave  as  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  man¬ 
agement  com- 


DAY'S  PAY  FOR  U.  S. 


mittee,  organized  as  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient  in  June,  1940,  at  the  time  of 
Col.  Knox’s  appointment  as  secretary 
of  the  Navy,  has  been  dissolved. 

Members  of  the  management  com¬ 
mittee,  formerly  consisting  of  Lynn 
E.  Aldrich,  treasurer;  George  F 
Hartford,  advertising  director;  a^ 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  editor,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  direct  their  respective  de¬ 
partments  at  the  Daily  News. 

Mr.  O’Keefe,  who  has  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Daily  News  since 
1934,  has  been  succeeded  by  Arthur 
E.  Hall.  The  latter  has  been  with 
the  company  since  1929,  and  ^ 
served  successively  as  auditor,  con¬ 
troller  and  circulation  director. 

Mr.  O’Keefe  until  recently  served 
as  special  assistant  to  Secretary  d 
Navy  Knox  in  Washington,  prior  to 
returning  to  the  Daily  News.  He 
succeeded  Donald  J.  Walsh  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Daily  News  in  1934,  when 
the  latter  was  appointed  circiilatkm 
manager.  Mr.  O’Keefe,  a  native  of 
Chicago,  had  previously  been  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  Commonweeldi 
Edison  Company  of  Chicago. 


Employes  of  the  Seminole  (Okla.) 
Producer  and  the  Seminole  County 
News  are  donating  their  part  of  the 
nation’s  war  effort  in  the  form  of  a 
day’s  salary  for  defense  funds. 


PRESIDENT  SUGGESTS  HEADLINE  FOR  PAPERS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  30 — At  his  press  conference  today.  President 
Roosevelt  asked  correspondents  to  suggest  to  their  offices  that  the  news 
story  on  his  comments  be  captioned:  “Are  You  a  Parasite?”  The  President 
explained  that  he  wished  in  that  way  to  dramatize  his  plea  to  Washingtonians 
to  move  elsewhere  if  their  only  interest  in  the  Capital  is  the  social  whirl. 
Such  an  exodus  is  desired  to  provide  housing  for  war  workers  and  to  relieve 
overtaxing  of  municipal  facilities  and  transportation.  The  Washington  Daily 
News  followed  the  President’s  advice  literally  with  the  headline  “Are  You 
a  Parasite?”  and  the  bank  reading:  “This  Headline  Was  Written  for  Us  by 
President  Roosevelt,  Who  Says:  If  So,  Get  Out  of  Washington.” 


NEWSSTAND  SALE  TEMPORARILY  SETTLED 

THE  Philadelphia  Record  has  withdrawn  its  objection  to  the  sale  of  news¬ 
stands  by  the  defunct  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  thus  leaving  undecided,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the 
question  of  whether  the  transfer  of  a  newsstand  gives  the  buyer  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  sell  papers  on  the  same  corner  on  which  the  property  was  used 
by  the  former  owner  (E.  &  P.,  Jan.  31,  Page  12.)  Mercer  B.  Tate,  Jr.,  counsel 
for  the  Ledger  trustees,  announced  the  Record’s  withdrawal  to  the  Federal 
District  Court  Jan.  30.  Judge  J.  Cullen  Ganey  then  signed  an  order  confirm¬ 
ing  the  sale. 


1,022  Newspapers  Had 
No  Taxable  Income 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  4 — Federal 
income  tax  returns  were  filed  by  2,231 
firms  in  the  newspaper  classification 
last  year,  but  1,022  reported  no  taxable 
net  income,  according  to  a  report  re¬ 
leased  today  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Henry  Morgenthau. 

The  1,160  returns  showing  taxable 
net  income  listed  an  aggregate  of 
$702,343,000,  with  net  of  $79,236, OW 
on  which  tax  of  $11,999,000  was  paid 
To  this  was  added  $28,000  in  declared 
value  excess  profits  tax. 

The  1,022  returns  showing  no  net  in¬ 
come  accounted  for  an  aggregate  gross 
of  $141,894,000,  and  deficits  totaling 
$10,337,000. 
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STEVEN.  MYLANDER  JOIN  CENSOR'S  OFFICE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C^  Feb.  5 — William  P.  Steven,  managing  editor,  Tulsa 
Tribune,  and  William  H.  Mylander,  Washington  Bureau  correspxondent  for 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  will  join  the  general  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Censorship.  Byron  Price’s  office  explained  that  Steven  will 
answer  inquiries  on  the  application  of  the  censorship  code  and  Mylander 
will  work  in  cooperation  wiA  Washington  correspoondents  and  press  associa¬ 
tions  on  questions  arising  under  code  restrictions. 


PLAN  BUREAU  DINNER 

The  committee  appiointed  by  Frank 
E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  chairman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  t® 
arrange  for  the  Bureau’s  annual 
dinner  in  April,  met  in  New  York 
this  week  to  plan  a  program.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  dinner  will  be 
to  Bureau  members  late  in  February' 
The  dinner,  held  each  year  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ANPA  convention, 
is  scheduled  for  Thursday  eveninft 
April  23,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  mana^ 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  BuIW^ 
is  (diairman  of  the  dinner  comnutt**- 
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r  _11  C||M  decisions  have  held  that  the  business  of  half  a  dozen  majorities  and  half  a 

liOvv  ©11  Ollll  of  preparing,  publishing  and  printing  dozen  minorities.  Who’s  going  to  rep- 

*  ^  newspaper  is  peculiarly  local  and  resent  my  ‘interests’  in  the  alloca- 

/uQU@Cl  JD0IOlr@  distinct  fram  its  circulation  whether  tion?” 

p  _  ^  ,  or  not  distribution  crosses  state  lines.  Commission  Counsel  Donald  Harris 

V^OUrt  The  case  was  taken  under  advise-  asked  the  witness  if  he  considered  the 

„  _ _  T-4  r*  ip-u  c  -in,*,  ment  with  no  indication  as  to  how  right  of  free  speech  embraced  the 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  5— The  - - - , - ,  - - 


or  not  distribution  crosses  state  lines. 
The  case  was  taken  under  advise- 


Commission  Counsel  Donald  Harris 
asked  the  witness  if  he  considered  the 


Sevellon  Brown 
Named  Publisher 
In  Providence 


LMpeU  (Mass.)  Sun  today  placed  be-  announce 

lore  the  Supreme  Court  its  contention  ^  .■ 

dat  the  Wage-Hour  Division  has  no  f  wOntinUeS 

jurfadiction  over  the  newspaper  pub- 

Ijhing  business,  especially  in  cases 

where  circulation  is  almost  whoUy 

This  issue  went  to  the  high  court.  Radio  Hearing 

{or  the  first  time,  when  argument 

begin  on  the  petition  of  the  govern-  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  5- 
Dent  to  set  aside  a  circuit  court  deci-  ceeding  under  the  cloud  of  a  1 


soon  a  ruling  may  be  announced.  right  to  control  the  instruments  by  Sevellon  Brown,  editor  of  the  Prout- 


*  “part  of  free  speech,”  Harris  pursued: 

wj  “Do  you  think  right  of  free  speech 

DieWSpaper  includes  free  use  of  a  hall?” 

The  witness  differentiated  by  re- 
minding  that  the  government  does 
nothing  affirmatively  to  prevent  any 
Washington.  D.  C..  Feb.  5 -Pro-  constructing  his  own  forum 

ceeding  under  the  cloud  of  a  Federal  current  proceeding  is  con- 

Court  HpoUJon  tKot  tho  r- _ sidenng  rules  which  would  bar  a 


which  i  leech  is  convey^,  and  when  Bulletin  since  Feb- 

Angell  replied  that  such  a  right  is  1938,  named  editor  and 


sion  holding  that  the  Sun  was  justified  Court  decision  that  the  Federal  Com-  p-rtain  rlacs  of  anniioantc  f.....LL  neino 
Trefusing  to  bare  its  records  to  a  munications  Commission  has  no  ^ 

Wig^Hour  inspector  on  Ae  basis  of  F«wer  ^  m^e  a  ^^ate  classifica-  Commissioner  Alfred  J.  Durr  asked 
iwbpena  not  signed  by  the  adminis-  tion  or  publisher  applicants  for  radio  o 

provide,  in  UiP  Act.  ~ionTdi,SSjf  V 

I■frin9•t  on  Froo  Pross  newspaper  issue  was  nearing  com-  to  onroi/i 


. . .  oi-tioo  todoc.  “  dering  the  commission  to  avoid  undue  . 

Elisha  Hanson,  covm^l  for  the  ^  Newspaper- Radio  Committee  of  broadcasting  in  any  single  Sevellon  Brown  t  ^g 

.ewspai^r,  argued  that  to  make  the  concluded  pres^tation  of  the  evi-  ^  economic  group.  Metcalf,  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Harry  P. 

law  applicable  to  newspaper  pub  ica-  ^  ^at,  the  witness  replied,  would  be  Cross,  George  Pierce  Metcalf,  Eugene 

ton  would  infringe  the  constitu-  lawyer  and  head  of  the  Council  for  objectionable  but  would  not  ^  Kingman,  Sevellon  Brown  and 

tonal  guaranty  of  free  press.  He  Democracy,  and  Dr.  Herman  Hettin-  fscape  the  basic  vice  of  deciding  whole  Edmund  C.  Mayo, 
attacked  the  exemption  for  smaller  TTntoorcit^  «f  _ issues  on  single  facts.  *  t  _ 


Sevellon  Brown 


publisher  of  the 
papers  this  week. 
The  position  of 
publisher  has 
been  vacant  since 
the  death  of  Al¬ 
lison  Stone  in 
September,  1940. 

At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the 
Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  Company,  the 
following  direc¬ 
tors  were  elected 
for  the  coming 
year:  Stephen  O. 


tonal  guaranty  of  free  press.  He 
attacked  the  exemption  for  smaller 


Democracy,  and  Dr.  Herman  Hettin¬ 
ger,  University  of  Pennsylvania  pro- 


At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 


«wspapers,  not  in  the  daily  class,  as  fes^or  and  radio  economist.  The  only  Commoner  Durr  then  asked  ^^^s  immediately  after  the  annual 
an  unconstitutional  classification.  witness  remaining  to  be  heard  in  be-  commission  should  do  if  it  *1,0 


Mr.  Hanson  also  attacked  the  Wage-  half  of  the  committee  was  Dr.  Rosco^  concludes  that  in  joint  press-radio  ^j^^^ed. 
Hour  administrations  purpose  to  m-  Emeritus  of  the  Harvard  sacnfic^ 

vestigate  the  Sun  s  records  for  possible  t  c«v,„„i  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 

1 - • — =  -  *1 —  •  newspaper.  Angell  replied  he  would 


meeting,  the  following  officers  were 


determination  of  the  violation  of  the 


as  an  additional  unconstitutional  sem^sorn'lTwUn^ses^n  ^^ebuttal  ’'and  7  anticipate  an  abuse,  but 


m^gement.  having  won  in  litigation  the  right  «  »  were  louna  m  exisi  .1.  spee.uc  C ‘Eiur^' 

Discu^mg  the  applicability  of  the  ^311  G  Stahlman.  publisher  instances  it  could  be  made  the  basis  C.  Ellis. 

Act  to  the  pre^,  the  attorney  argued  ^he  Nashville  Banner,  seemed  likely  SecrSarv  Job 

^t  nearly  m  newspapers  m  the  33^  him  to  testify.  Hettinger  presented  tables  Se^etary-J^ 

United  States  by  reducing  the  volume  lyr-  Anepir?  arPnmpntc  wprp  ad  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  radio,  the  tollowii 

of  their  circulation  and  the  frequency  dress’ed  to  the  im^rtani  of  a  frt)  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  pomted: 
of  their  issue  could  escape  the  bur-  p^ess  in  the  presentation  of  Democ-  ^  f."*?  pr^n 

dens  of  the  Wage-Hour  Act.  By  the  j.3py  3j^jj  contended  discrimination  ‘^msions  rom  e  s  ^  is  ics.  General  Mai 

token  the  Sun  by  ehrninatmg  3,35,3^  newspaper  applicants  would  tion!ZrmP.  B 


if  it  were  found  to  exist  in  specific 
instances  it  could  be  made  the  basis 


Metcalf  Is  President 

President — George  Pierce  Metcalf. 
Vice-President — Henry  D.  Sharpe. 
Treasurer  and  Secretary — William 
C.  Ellis. 

Assistant  Treasurer  and  Assistant 
Secretary — John  L.  McElroy. 

The  following  officers  were  ap- 


Publisher  —  Sevellon 


General  Manager  for  Administra- 


than  500  subscribers  out  of  a  total  3  serjous  blow  to  that  aim  and 


loses  more  advertising  to  magazines  tion — James  B.  Stickley. 


remove  itself  wholly  from  the  pos¬ 
sible  application  of  the  law  to  its  busi¬ 
ness,  he  said. 

To  support  this  contention  he  cited 


be  followed  to  the  point  of  excluding 
applicants  because  of  race,  creed,  or 
social  or  political  attitudes. 

Based  upon  his  observations  as  a 


^t  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  military  intelligence  officer  in  Europe, 
ungress  is  without  power  to  classify  ^  practicing  attorney  of  many  years. 


Hearst  Papers  Aid  U.  S. 
In  New  "Bomber"  Drive 


of  more  than  22,000  circulation  could  cTeate 7^000^0"  which  mighTla^^^^^^  ^han  to  newspapers.  General  Manager  for  Advertising 

r^ve  itself  wholly  from  the  pos-  "e  foHow^d  to  toe  ^  ^  "IvetorBrolTwas  margins  edi- 

nS  Kid'”" Hearst  Papers  Aid  U.  S.  tor  of  the  papers  from  November, 

To  support  this  contention  he  cited  "'’SaLd'*  upof  hts  obse^^^^^^^^^  as  a  In  NeW  "Bomber"  DllVe  1^20,  uritil  named  editor  in  1938. 

£!^^i^’'wXoto°p^lerto1w  military  intelligence  officer  in  Europe,  Hearst  Newspapers  from  coast  to  Jrr'Lspondent  fofiowtog"  the^'Jar  to 

wngress  is  without  power  to  classity  ^  practicing  attorney  of  many  years,  coast  which  had  been  conducting  Buy  u:  u  l  cprvpH  a<5  a  rantain 
fte  press  on  toe  basis  of  volume  of  an  official  of  toe  Securities  and  Ex-  a  Bomber”  campaigns  through  reader  „  ‘  ' 

circulation  for  the  purpose  of  impos-  change  Commission,  and  in  his  present  contributions  since  toe  attack  on  Pearl  ..,  p-pec  /.nvarino  tha 

fflg  a  tax  upon  those  papers  within  toe  capacity,  Mr.  Angell  said  for  the  Harbor,  this  week  received  authoriza-  a  ,  .,  Wa«!hint>tnn  Ha 

J..hile  exempting  other  newspapers  ,eeord:  tion  frim  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  t  l^JaSed  as  a  N.rYoSorniM 

from  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  “The  press  of  the  United  States  is  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  to  conduct  a  similar  ^  corresnondent  with  Taft  on  the 

Work  It  Prefetslonal  giving  the  citizens  a  relatively  high  campaign  to  buy  bombers  under  an  Amariaan  PraclHant 


^while  exempting  other  newspapers  record:  tion  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  .  .  traveled  as  a  Non,  York  Mornina 

from  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  “The  press  of  the  United  States  is  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  to  conduct  a  similar  ^  corresnondent  with  Taft  on  the 

Work  It  Profettlonal  giving  the  citizens  a  relatively  high  campaign  to  buy  bombers  under  an  longest  tour  an  American  President 

He  pointed  out  that  by  the  nature  degree  of  objective  presentation  of  arrangement  which  stipulates  that  all  jj3jj  3^^^.  j^3jj3 

of  the  service  newspapers  render  they  news.  That  objectivity  is  increasing,  defense  stamps  and  bonds  sold  in  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 

onnot  be  put  into  a  “straitjacket”  It  is  of  progressively  higher  quality,  the  areas  served  by  the  Hearst  papers  Foreign  Intelligence  in  the  Depart- 
» to  hours  of  employment,  and  that  The  witness  said  any  trend  toward  are  to  be  earmarked  for  the  purchase  5^3^^  3,^^  traveled  throughout 

oewpaper  work  is  essentially  pro-  monopolistic  control  of  broadcasting  of  bombers  sponsored  by  the  Hearst  Europe  on  special  assignment  while 


fsmonal.  A  manufacturer,  he  cited,  if  should  be  checked  whether  it  were  a  papers.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Philander  C.  Knox  was  Secretary  of 

confronted  with  a  rush  order  can  newspaper  control,  or  any  other.  But  Sufficient  funds  already  have  been 

fi«urehis  costs-straight  time  or  with  when  Commissioner  T.  A.  M.  Craven  contributed  by  readers  to  purchase  a  La^^^  Brown  was  on  the  staff 

o^wtime-and  write  his  contract  ac-  asked  his  views  on  allocation  of  facili-  bomber  under  toe  first  campaign,  and  york  Herald  and  covered 

“Wfingly.  On  the  other  hand,  a  news-  t>es  to  different  social,  political  and  as  the  new  drive  went  into  operation  3jj  international  relations 

pspw  cannot  olan  its  nroduction  ac-  economic  groups  to  bring  about  di-  additional  contributior^  were  flowing  •  Wochineton  from  the  outbreak  of 


""^gly.  On  toe  other  hand,  a  news 
cannot  plan  its  production  ac 


in  Washington  from  the  outbreak  of 


ffi^ties  for  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  versification,  Angell  protested:  into  Hearst  offices.  T^e  first  of  the  ^3^.  through  the  period 

»l»n  or  where  a  news  break  will  .  I  live  in  New  York  City  and  prac-  bombers  already  has  been  purchased  of  the  Lusitania  notes  and  the  declara- 


“®e,  which  prevents  a  publisher  from  l^w  there,  and  I  also  ha\m  a  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Army  Air  .^3^.  against  Germany 

'®king  his  circulation  or  his  advertis-  modest  place  m  the  country  where  Corps  in  a  ceremony  to  be  held  soon 

rates  to  compensate  for  extra  costs,  people  grow  things.  I  suppose  I  am  at  Bolling  Field,  Washington,  D.  C.  ■ 

The  government  argues  that  the  ad-  a  lawyer  in  New  York  and  a  farmer  Already  $10,000,000  has  been  sub-  Qpj^  NEWSPRINT  M( 
S®mktrator  had  authority  to  delegate  ja  the  country.  I  belong  to  severa.  scribed  ^ce  announcement  Feb.  4  -  ^  p  „  , 

^  his  power  of  subpena  to  a  subordinate.  l*ar  associations  which  have  various  that  the  Hearst  papers  were  cooperat-  ,hington,  y.  i^,^eD.  a-— r 


OPA  NEWSPRINT  MOVE 


Earner  W.  Gardner  government  at-  programs  and  interests.  I  belong  to  ing  with  the  Treasury  Department  in 
tomev.  the  American  Legion.  I  am  member  the  new  effort. 


contended  that  the  procedural 
Frank  ^'drements  of  toe  Act  permitted  this 

authority  to  field  rep-  GREENFIELD  DAILY  PASSES  ISOTH  BIRTHDAY  qu  rter  increase  in  newsprint  price. 

He  A  Au  A  j  A  1-  GREENFIELD,  MASS.,  Feb.  2— The  Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette,  which  have  not  progressed  beyond  the  “in- 

ation  of  toe  decentrah-  traces  its  origin  back  to  a  young  Boston  printer,  Thomas  Dickman,  who  formal  stage,”  it  was  stated  at  OPA 

^age-Hoiir  Aof  inno/^Bcnrv  Came  here  in  1792,  today  Completed  a  century  and  a  half  of  Continuous  publi-  offices  Thursday.  In  the  informal 

^  ki  obtain  first  tf  *  r  ciannfnro  cation.  Founded  as  toe  first  weekly  newspaper  in  northwestern  Massa-  parleys  there  have  been  no  sigmficant 

the  adminic’trow  soolrino  chusetts.  The  Impartial  Intelligencer  soon  was  retitled  the  Greenfield  Gazette,  devejopnients  to  indicate  whether  the 

determine  comnliancp  Present  owners  are  Howard  C.  Rice,  publisher,  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Rejormer;  advanced  price  will  be  adhered  to  or 

THe  district  court  earlier  had  held  Ephraim  Crane,  Brattleboro  printer;  and  Henry  H.  Conland,  publisher,  dropped.  ^ 

*^t  the  Sun  is  ensaKed  in  commerce  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  who  bought  it  in  1928  from  John  W.  Haigis, 

that  the  question  of  the  applica-  former  State  Treasurer.  They  were  joined  in  1930  by  Paul  S.  Walcott  as  BYRON  PRICE  FEATURE 

of  the  Act  to  the  newspaper  had  editor  and  in  1933  by  H.  Irving  Jenks  as  business  manager.  The  old  Gazette  Byron  Price,  former  Associated 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  5— Negotia¬ 
tions  between  toe  C^ce  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Canadian  mill  opera¬ 
tors  with  respect  to  justification,  or 
cancellation,  of  the  proposed  second 
quarter  increase  in  newsprint  price, 
have  not  progressed  beyond  the  “in¬ 
formal  stage,”  it  was  stated  at  OPA 
offices  Thursday.  In  the  informal 
parleys  there  have  been  no  significant 


BYRON  PRICE  FEATURE 


Byron  Price,  former  Associated 


[  foreclosed  by  decisions  interpret-  was  merged  with  toe  Courier  in  1841.  Herbert  C.  Parsons,  father  of  toe  Press  executive  news  editor  who  now 
^  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Massachusetts  parole  system  and  editor  of  toe  Christian  Science  Monitor,  is  the  U.  S.  Director  of  Censorship,  is 
1 X***''®*')  Mr.  Hanson  countered  with  established  the  Greenfield  Recorder  in  1900.  Rice,  Crane  and  Conland  bought  the  subject  of  a  picture  spread  in  the 

Feb.  24  issue  of  Look  magazine. 


*  contention  that  the  Supreme  Court  the  Recorder  and  merged  it  with  toe  Gazette  and  Courier  in  1932. 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLI  S  HErIoR 


Censorship  Lifted 
At  Rio  Conference 


Restrictions  Abolished  to  Permit 
Complete  Reporting  .  .  .  Frankness 
Of  Welles  Praised 


N.  Y.  Press  Ass'n 
Asks  Gov't  Use 
Of  Paid  Ads 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31— Use  efl 


By  TURNER  CATLEDGE 

Chief  Correspondent,  Chicago  Sun 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO — Whatever  reser¬ 
vations  any  United  States  newspaper 
correspondent  or  radio  commentator 
who  accompanied  Sumner  Welles 
to  Rio  may  have  as  to  the  results  of 
the  Inter-American  Conference  of 


ceived  telephone  calls  from  four  offi¬ 
cials  and  personal  visits  from  two 
others,  assuring  him  that  a  dumb 
censor  had  made  a  mistake. 

The  DIP  went  from  one  high  point 
to  another  in  supplying  facilities  and 


Foreign  Ministers,  on  one  thing  they  entertainment.  The  DIP  director, 
all  agreed:  _  Lourival  Fontes,  suspected  many  times 


States  was  entitled  to  correct  informa¬ 
tion. 

This  practice  of  Mr.  Welles  was  not 
immune  to  criticism,  however.  The 
frank,  daily  press  conferences  were 
confined  strictly  to  correspondents  who 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States 

magazines  in  the  United  States.  Two 
or  three  United  States  citizens  repre¬ 
senting  British  and  Latin  American 
services  and  publications  were  barred, 

as  were  a  number  of  non-citizei«  rep-  celebrated  the  90th  birthdavd] 

resenting  similar  institutions  m  the 

United  States.  These  had  to  depend  rancitinn  i  u. 

upon  discreet  “fill-ins”  from  the 

United  States  correspondents  or  from  #avnrc  nf 

rm.  TTT«i  j  _  special  favors  of  any  sort  m  this  tin 

Thomas  or  WeUand^  which  gave  them  members  of 

f  <=«tion  voted  down  a  proposed  Z 

of  Mr.  Welles  conferences.  ..u  u  ^ 

Another  criticism  came  from  the  °  uv 

Latin  American  press  when  Mr.  Welles  i?  „ 

disclosed  to  the  United  States  men  "f 

the  first  formula  for  a  rupture  of  rela-  P  -  ®  wheneti 


state  agencies  charged  witfi  prosec*.! 
tion  of  the  war  was  urged  in  a  resol«.| 
tion  adopted  by  the  New  York  Png] 
Association  today  in  the  final 
of  its  annual  two-day  conventi 


'  ® - ;  .  n  *  .  0  1  j  - — -  — , 1 — - -  ulc  iirai  luniiuia  lur  a  I  uuiure  ui  reia-  _ _ ’  t.  •  i  ” 

From  the  standpoint  of  workaday  of  pro-Nazi  leanings,  went  all-Amer-  tions  between  the  Americans  and  the  purchases  are  obviously  neon* 


newspaper  and  radio  coverage,  the  ican  in  best  Brazilian  fashion.  Tele 
meeting  was  a  great  success.  phone  and  telegraph  equipment. 

This  is  no  attempt  to  goose-grease  automatic  set-ups  for  radio  (these 
anybody  or  any  nation.  We  were  subject  to  the  usual  mechanical  dif- 
working  in  a  country  whidi  until  re-  ficulties),  English-speaking  assistants 


Axis.  Consistent  with  his  policy  of  ^ontinue 

frankness,  Mr.  Welles  went  straight 

New  Officers 


cently  had  had  a  censorship  of  vary 
ing  degrees  of  rigidity.  We  were 
dealing  with  people  who  doubtless  had 
their  ideas  about  how  every  detail 
should  be  covered  and  written  .  .  . 
ideas  hitched  to  purposes  both  patriotic 
and  sinister. 

Censorship  Lifted  Compieteiy 

However,  I  think  I  report  the  re- 


and  guides,  a  simple  card  system  for 
admission  to  news  spots  . . .  these  were 
only  the  more  outstanding  of  the  facili- 


press  and  radio  at  the  conference;  “And  whereas  in  the  first  Worid 
United  Press:  J.  Allen  Coogan,  Bu-  War  it  was  found  that  newspaper  ad- 
reau  manager  in  Rio;  William  W.  vertising  provided  the  most  efBcient 
Copeland,  general  news  manager  for  and  economical  means  for  the 


from  a  conference  of  the  “big  four” — 

Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina,  the  United  Officers  elected  by  the  associatkij 
States — where  the  formula  had  been  were  Jesse  C.  Peck,  Cazenovia  Rejnki 
worked  out,  and  gave  it  textually  to  Ucan,  president;  Sidney  E.  Ayi« 
us.  Argentine,  as  well  as  Brazilian,  Penn  Yan  Chronicle  Express,  vicei 
correspondents  attributed  to  this  president;  George  J.  Measer,  Willunnai 
ties  provided.  Insistence  of  the  “premature”  publication  the  fact  that  ville  Amherst  Bee,  vice-president;  aaj 
Brazilians  upon  entertaining  us  sug-  Argentine  Minister  Ruiz-Guinazu  ran  Jacob  H.  Strong,  Jr.,  Rhineback 
gested  at  times  that  they  perhaps  had  Qyj  qjj  jjjg  agreement  next  day  on  Gazette,  treasurer, 
decided  to  substitute  food,  drink  and  orders  from  Buenos  Aires.  Text  of  the  governmental  advertiang' 

the  “Samba”  for  censorship.  Three  Whatever  the  criticisms  or  faults  of  resolution  is  as  follows: 

.  _  -  --r- . -  --  cabaret  dinners,  two  luncheons,  several  the  Welles  system,  those  covering  the  “Whereas  the  emergency  of  war  has 

flections  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  cocktail  parties,  an  all-day  trip  to  the  conference  for  the  United  States  were  brought  to  our  nation  many  situations 
working  newspeople  who  covered  the  summer  capitel  of  Petropolis,  includ-  practically  unanimous  in  their  praise  requiring  regulations  controlling  the 
conference  when  I  say  that  any  of  us  i^g  a  visit  with  President  Vargas  and  of  ajjj  in  fjjg  hope  that  it  might  welfare  of  our  people  and  has  created 
would  have  to  resort  to  quite  thin  cocktails  with  his  daughter  and  son-  serve  as  a  model  for  future  dealings  the  necessity  of  raising  through  loans 
captiousness  to  find  flaws  in  the  press  in-law — I  fear  in  the  absence  of  exact  ^jfh  the  press  on  missions  like  this,  unprecedented  sums  for  the  prosecu- 

relations  or  the  practical  facilities  ac-  notes  that  I  have  overlooked  some  of  Those  representing  the  United  States  tion  of  the  war; 

corded  us  here.  activities  of  the  lighter  side  pro- 

First  of  all  the  Brazilian  censorship  vided  by  Mr.  Fontes  and  his  asso- 
was  lifted  completely  for  coverage  of  ciates. 

the  conference.  Corresi>ondents  on  the  But  more  important  than  all  of  this. 

ground  had  noted  for  some  months  so  far  as  the  happiness  of  the  United  South  America,  and  Everett  Holies  of  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  in  the  present 
back  a  tendency  toward  relaxation.  States  correspondents  was  concerned,  the  Washington  Bureau.  war  Canada  and  England  have  found 

especially  for  those  filing  to  the  United  were  the  attitude  and  practical  co-  Associated  Press:  Harry  Bagley,  Rio  that  this  continues  to  be  the  nwt 
States.  There  had  been  a  time  when  operation  of  Mr.  Welles  and  his  staff.  Bureau  manager;  Richard  West,  mem-  effective  means  for  the  sale  of  public  f 
any  unkind  mention  either  of  the  Sheldon  Thomas,  formerly  assistant  ber  of  Rio  st^;  Album  West,  Wash-  war  loans; 

Axis  or  the  Democracies  was  deleted  to  Michael  McDermott  in  the  Division  ington  Bureau,  and  John  McKnight,  “And  whereas  Canada  has  further 

from  news  dispatches.  During  this  of  Current  Information  in  Washing-  general  “swing”  man  in  Latin  America,  found  that  newspaper  advertising  is 

period  questions  relating  to  internal  ton,  was  sent  up  from  Buenos  Aires,  International  News  Service:  Percy  the  most  satisfactory  agency  for  dis 
policy  such  as  military  moves,  opposi-  where  he  is  now  Second  Secretary  of  Foster,  South  American  manager.  seminating  to  the  public  information 

tion  to  the  Vargas  government,  etc..  Embassy,  to  act  as  press  officer.  As-  New  York  Times:  Bertram  Hulen,  regarding  all  war  regulations  and  an- 

were  absolutely  taboo.  In  any  refer-  sisting  him  was  William  A.  Wieland,  Washington  Bureau,  and  Frank  Garcia,  nouncements  requiring  public  com- 

ence  to  prominent  Brazilian  officials,  former  Latin  American  expert  for  the  Rio  correspondent.  pliance  or  cooperation, 

correspondents  were  required  in  those  Associated  Press  in  Washington  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune:  Joseph  Resolution  on  Paid  Ads 

previous  months  and  years  to  have  now  special  assistant  to  Ambassador  Driscoll,  from  New  York  staff, 
that  part  translated  into  Portuguese  Caffery  in  Rio.  Their  help  was  indis-  Chicago  Tribune:  Max  Corpening. 

‘  ~  ’  Chicago  Daily  News:  Allen  Haden, 

South  American  correspondent  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

Chicago  Sun:  Turner  Catledge. 

Christian  Science  Monitor:  Roland 
Hall  Sharp. 

United  Features;  Drew  Pearson. 

Washington  Times  Herald:  Mrs. 

Luvie  Pearson. 

Scripps-Howard  Alliance:  William 
Philip  Simms,  foreign  editor,  and  John 


for  the  inspection  of  the  Department 
of  Press  and  Propaganda. 

Some  days  before  the  conference, 
word  was  passed  out  by  the  DIP 
(Departmento  Imprese  Propaganda) 


pensable. 

Press  Aided  by  Welles 

Still  the  most  important  thing  was 
the  attitude  and  practices  of  Mr. 
Welles.  Through  resort  to  utter  frank- 


that  all  censorship  was  to  be  removed  ^ased  upon  the  utmost  in  con 


for  coverage  of  the  conference.  In  in  thg  ^ith  whom  he 


trying  to  find  out  where  the  order  United 

originated,  correspondente  traced  it  correspondents  step-by-step 

right  to  the  doors  of  President  Getulio  through  the  whole  conference.  Within 


Vargas  and  Foreign  Minister  Oswaldo 
Aranha. 

On  his  first  night  in  the  country, 
Eric  Severeid  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  filed  an  informative 
cable  to  his  New  York  office.  He 
spoke  very  frankly  about  some  offi¬ 
cials.  An  hour  or  so  later  a  commer¬ 
cial  representative  from  the  cable 


the  confines  of  his  sitting  room  over 


“Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the 
New  York  Press  Association  in  a  sin-j 
cere  desire  to  see  our  present  situa¬ 
tions  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  our  nation, 
earnestly  urges  the  federal  and  state 
governmental  agencies  charged  witli| 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  make  use 
of  paid  newspaper  advertising  when¬ 
ever  their  needs  can  best  be  served 
by  such  use.  This  recommendatioi 
is  made  because  advertising: 

“I.  Has  proved  itself  to  be  the 


0 


looking  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  "paompson,  foreign  editor  of  the  San  efiective  means  of  informing  the 


fourth  floor  of  the  Copacabana  Hotel, 
Mr.  Welles  carried  out  his  part  of  the 
conference  in  a  goldfish  bowl  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  news  and  radio 
men. 

Twice  daily,  at  9  or  10  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work. 


cornpany  called  to  say  the  message  ^  of 


had  been  delayed  for  censorship  in¬ 
spection. 

All  a  Mistake 

“But  the  censorship  is  lifted  for  us,” 
Severeid  protested. 


Francisco  News. 

Time,  Life  and  Fortune:  Charles 
Wertenbaker,  foreign  editor  of  Time; 
Hart  Preston,  Rio  correspondent; 
Harold  J.  T.  Horan,  South  American 
correspondent  stationed  at  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Jane  Braga  of  Rio  staff. 

Collier's:  Frank  Gervasi. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System;  Eric 
Severeid  of  Washington  and  Roberto 
Unane  and  John  Adams  of  South 
American  staff. 

National  Broadcasting  Company:  Ed¬ 
ward  Tomlinson  and  Eli  Buxo  Canel. 


public; 

“2.  Has  demonstrated  that  it  dis-i 
seminates  such  information  in  thejj 
greatest  economy;  J 

“3.  Eliminates  the  need  of  burd®'( 
ing  our  postal  service  with  the  distn-j 
bution  of  information  by  individual 
mailings; 

“4.  Saves  the  vast  quantities  P?'! 
per  and  other  supplies  needed  for  tb*| 
duplicating  of  inffividual  announce  U 
ments.”  ** 


DANIELL  ABROAD 


MENTHOLATUM  ADS 


what  he  told  was  of  necessity  “off  the 
record.”  The  remainder  was  “back¬ 
ground,”  to  be  used  on  our  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  So  far  as  I  remember 
on  this  closing  day  of  the  session,  he 
Oh,  no,  that’s  a  mistake;  the  censor  never  dodged  or  refused  to  answer  a 
is  right  here,”  replied  the  cable  agent,  question.  He  conducted  us  through 
“All  right,  “Severeid  answered;  “just  these  conferences  and  the  most 

add  a  line  to  the  message  as  follows:  delicate  ramifications  of  diplomatic  ..  .  —  — o - — - r-*-— •>  —  —  ^ 

‘Contrary  to  earlier  impressions,  dis-  negotiations.  He  took  the  attitude  London  bureau  of  the  New  York  the  country  except  New  England.  ^ 
patches  to  the  United  States  relative  that  if  we  knew  everything  that  was  Times,  who  has  been  on  leave-of-ab-  campaign  will  continue  through  ^ 
to  the  conference  are  to  be  subject  to  happening,  we’d  be  better  able  to  re-  sence,  left  this  week  to  return  to  his  ruary  and  March,  although  theagep*^ 

•o — !i: — - port  and  judge  results,  and  that,  post  with  Mrs.  Daniell,  the  former  Dillard  Jacobs  in  Atlanta,  says  this 

through  us,  the  public  in  the  United  Tania  Long.  uncertain  because  of  the  war. 


m 

is 

ac 

A 

fo 

oi 


The  Mentholatum  Co.  is  using  M 


F.  Raymond  Daniell,  chief  of  the  large  list  of  newspapers  in  all 


Brazilian  censorship.' 

Within  an  hour  Severeid  had  re- 


(Top)  TooliriR  up  for  bullet  cores — this  one  battery  of  small  auto¬ 
matics  will  produce  150,000  machine  Kun  bullet  cores  every  24  hours. 
(Left)  Behind  the  line^,  these  giant  automatics  stop  only  long  enough 
to  keep  tools  sharp. 


The  CLEVELAND 
I  2-in-l  MARKET 

j  (?)  Greater  Cleveland 
(2)  26  Adjacent  Counties 

'the  LARGEST  and 

SECOND  LARGEST 

Retail  Markets  in  Ohio 


•f  Greattr 
VolvMI* 


QREATEfl 

CLEVCUND 


iools  for  the  Weapons 
of  an  All-Out  Victory 


iOJACEKT 

COUNTIES 


time  production  as  is  now  well  under  way  crease  in 

calls  for  super  action  by  every  manufaeturer  employ-  _ 

making  parts  and  weapons  for  the  nation’s  m  e  n  t  of 

armed  forces.  1,200  workers  over  the  present  4,000  now 

An  important  cog  in  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  this  company  s  payroll, 

market’s  gigantie  war  production  machine  True  as  it  is  that  the  war  has  made  news- 

is  the  National  Acme  Company  with  an  11-  papers  more  valuable  than  ever  to  the  public, 
3cre  plant  manufacturing  Multiple  Spindle  just  as  certain  is  it  that  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Automatic  machines  exclusively  at  top  speed  Dealer  offers  advertisers  an  increasingly  fa- 
lor  Army,  Navy  and  Aircraft  implements  vorable  medium  for  LOW-COST  sales,  with 

its  unusual  coverage,  not  only  of  Greater 
A  schedule  of  accelerated  production  and  Cleveland  but  of  every  single  one  of  the  other 

plant  expansion  of  15,000  square  feet  calls  138  cities  and  towns  in  this  compact  area. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  W oodward,  Inc, 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HE: 


Allen  Broke  Tradition 
Of  British  Fleet 

continued  from  page  5 

ing  starts  to  dodge  a  torpedo.  You 
hardly  breathe  as  you  wonder  whether 
it’s  going  to  hit.  You  heave  a  tremen¬ 
dous  sigh  of  relief  when  it  misses  the 
ship  by  a  narrow  margin.” 

Upon  his  recovery  from  pneumonia, 
Allen  was  ordered  home  for  his  first 
furlough  in  four  years.  He  hitch¬ 
hiked  a  ride  part  of  the  way  home  on 
a  bomber  carrying  William  C.  Bul¬ 
litt,  President  Roosevelt’s  personal 
representative,  from  Africa  to  a  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  port. 

At  first  Bullitt  said  he  was  imable 
to  take  AUen  along,  but  the  AP  man 
followed  the  bomber  in  a  commercial 
plane  to  the  Sudan  and  caught  up  with 
Bullitt. 

“He  finally  gave  in,”  Allen  said  with 
a  grin.  “I  rode  for  two  nights  and 
three  days  in  the  bomb  storage  com¬ 
partment,  the  only  place  there  was 
room  for  me.  Sometimes  I’d  sit  up 
and  sometimes  I  would  lie  down.” 

Allen  and  Bullitt,  upon  arrival  at 
their  western  destination,  caught  a 
Pan-American  Clipper  and  arrived  in 
New  York  together.  Allen’s  vacation 
didn’t  start  until  he  had  telephoned 
to  his  office  an  interview  he  obtained 
with  Bullitt  en  route. 

The  first  breakfast  Allen  had  in  New 
York  consisted  of  a  dozen  buckwheat 
cakes,  four  sausage  patties  and  two 
cups  of  coffee.  The  waiter  who  took 
his  order  stared,  then  asked:  “Are 
you  nuts?”  To  which  Allen  replied. 
“No,  just  hungry!”  For  dinner  he 
has  practically  gone  on  a  steak  diet 
for  the  duration  of  his  furlough. 

Career  in  Alger  Tradition 

One  letter  awaiting  Allen  in  New 
York  was  addressed  to  him  as  “Crack 
Correspondent,  care  of  AP  office.” 
Written  Jan.  11,  after  the  Galatea 
story,  by  Charles  Haddard  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  it  said:  “I  was  deeply 
moved  by  your  very  spectacular  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  Mediterranean.  Your 
magnificent  article  appearing  in  my 
home  town  paper  dated  Jan.  10  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  your  many  well- 
written  write-ups  regarding  your 
heroic  deeds.  No  greater  courage  has 
emanated  from  one  personality  such 
as  yours.  I  was  glad  God  spared  you 
because  America  needs  you  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  like  you.  May  your 
pen  continue  to  write  freely  and  ex¬ 
citingly  of  your  heroic  experiences 
now  and  in  times  to  come.  And  may 
your  pen  be  alive  so  we  can  hear 
from  you  when  peace  is  made  once 
again  and  our  good  old  Uncle  Sam 
can  say  his  bit.  Good  luck  to  you  and 
God  be  with  you.” 

Larry  Allen  is  a  personification  of 


READERSHIP 

•  Ages  i  to  M  and  older.  They  all  read 
The  DAY  because  it's  a  hon«e  newspa¬ 
per  for  the  entire  family.  We've  been 
catching  their  Interest  young  (and  hold¬ 
ing  it)  for  a  long  time.  _We're  catching 
them  young  right  now  with  Junior  DAY, 
a  weekly  feature  for  children  t  to  li 
— entirely  home  edited  and  written  by 
local  children.  We  can’t  help  It  if  the 
"grown-ups"  read  the  Junior  feature, 
loo.  The  DAY  is  a  FAMILY  habit— and 
that's  all  to  the  good  for  you. 
Circulation  now  over  li,000  at  same 


the  American  tradition.  At  the  age 
of  four  he  knew  he  wanted  to  be  a 
newspaperman.  At  11,  a  poor  boy 
with  a  widowed  mother  to  support,  he 
set  his  heart  on  a  career  as  a  foreign 
correspondent.  Now,  at  33,  he  has  re¬ 
turned  a  sensationally  successful  war 
correspondent,  but  his  head  is  vm- 
tumed  by  a  flood  of  lucrative  and  flat¬ 
tering  offers  because  his  eyes  are 
steadfast  on  his  ultimate  objective — 
a  job  at  the  top  in  the  AP. 

Only  in  America  could  a  boy  as 
poor  as  Larry  Allen  once  was  dream 
his  dreams  and  make  them  come  true. 
He  has  achieved  each  successive  goal 
with  grit,  ability  and  persistence. 
Time  and  fate  together  will  determine 
whether  some  day  he  realizes  his 
present  ambition.  Now  it  can  only 
be  said  that  Larry  Allen  is  on  his  way. 

Few  correspondents  with  Allen’s 
present  fame  could  turn  away  the  of¬ 
fers  which  deluged  him  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  for  brief  surcease  from  dive 
bombers,  torpedoes  and  hairbreadth 
escape  from  drowning  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Larry  Allen  did  say  no  to 
radio  and  lecture  tour  contracts,  to 
book  publishers  and  others  because  he 
knows  what  he  wants  and  he  de¬ 
clares  no  present  advantage  mone¬ 
tarily  can  swerve  him  from  that  goal. 

Lionized  as  a  hero,  Allen  spent  the 
most  exciting  day  of  his  life  in  New 
York  Jan.  30  with  Kent  Cooper  and 
other  AP  key  executives.  Over  a 
T-bone  steak,  his  first  in  four  years. 
Allen  told  them  all  that  his  only  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  remain  with  AP. 

During  an  extended  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  same  day 
Allen’s  pile  of  telegraphed  offers  grew 
and  telephoned  propositions  inter¬ 
rupted  his  narrative  frequently. 

“These  offers  are  awfully  nice  and  I 
appreciate  them,  but  I’m  glad  I  know 
how  to  say  no,”  Allen  commented.  “I 
could  certainly  use  some  of  the  money 
these  offers  entail  but  I  would  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  live  with  myself  if 
I  left  the  AP — and  after  all,  you  do 
have  to  live  with  yourself,  don’t  you?” 

Educated  Despite  Poverty 

The  story  of  this  correspondent  is 
better  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  his  father  was  a  coal  operator 
who  died  virtually  penniless  when 
Larry  Allen  was  11.  Just  before  his 
father’s  death  Larry  was  certain  that 
he  wanted  to  be  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  when  he  grew  up.  The  boy  told 
his  mother  that  he  would  run  away 
from  home  if  his  father  insisted  that 
he  follow  his  footsteps  in  a  coal  mine. 

When  the  father  died  Larry  might 
have  forsaken  his  ambition  and  taken 
an  $8-a-week  factory  job  to  eke  out 
the  family  income,  but  his  mother  was 
firm.  She  took  in  sewing  so  he  could 
obtain  the  high  school  education  that 
would  enable  him  to  become  a  writer. 


So  poor  were  the  Allens  that  Larry 
wore  his  sister’s  shoes  to  school,  stop¬ 
ping  on  the  way  to  rub  mud  over  the 
tops  so  the  other  kids  wouldn’t  see 
they  were  girl’s  shoes  and  laugh  at 
him.  The  boy  carried  a  newspaper 
route,  shoveled  snow  off  pavements, 
sold  vegetables  from  his  little  garden 
to  town  restaurants  and  peddled  cme- 
all  salves  with  free  pictures  to  earn  a 
nickel  on  each  box  of  ointment  he  sold. 

Larry  Allen  never  went  to  a  school 
dance.  He  couldn’t  afford  the  50 
cents  to  get  in.  Somehow  the  family 
managed  to  eat  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  Larry  in  school.  A  turning 
point  for  the  better  came  when  the 
boy  saved  $3  out  of  the  pennies  and 
nickels  he  earned.  Larry  bought 
himself  a  newsstand  and  eventually 
built  his  $3  business  up  to  the  point 
where  he  earned  $12  net  profit  every 
week  and  had  eight  boys  selling  news¬ 
papers  for  him. 

The  locale  of  Larry  Allen’s  strug¬ 
gling  boyhood  was  the  mining  coun¬ 
try  of  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  Before  the  father’s 
death  the  family  had  moved  52  times 
in  20  years,  by  railroad  box  car.  Al¬ 
ways  the  father  went  on  to  greener 
fields.  Nearly  all  he  made  was  spent 
on  traveling  expenses.  Larry  at¬ 
tended  20  grammar  schools  and  a  dozen 
high  schools,  for  even  after  the  father 
died  the  family  moved  several  times. 

Started  an  Baltimore  Newt 

When  the  financial  crisis  was  over, 
thanks  largely  to  Larry’s  newsstand 
enterprise,  Larry  had  completed  his 
education.  He  got  his  first  newspa¬ 
per  job  at  the  age  of  17  with  the 
Baltimore  News.  It  paid  $15  a  week. 
After  working  on  three  newspapers 
in  1926  he  hitch-hiked  to  Hollywood 
to  see  the  country  and  have  some 
background  for  his  prospective  career 
as  a  foreign  correspondent.  He  worked 


for  three  months  in  Hollywood  uku 
studios,  landed  jobs  successively 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Ev 
Herald  and  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Mail,  and  then  joined  the  AP  j 
Charleston  on  Nov.  29,  1933. 

Allen’s  mother  hoped  to  see  the  i 
he  would  be  launched  on  his  car* 
as  foreign  correspondent,  but  she  di 
in  1937.  At  that  time,  however,  1 
was  on  the  road  to  this  goal  wiQi 
job  on  the  AP’s  cable  desk  in  Ke 
York.  In  August,  1938,  he  sailed 
Europe  to  help  cover  the  S 
civil  war,  but  instead  went  to  C; 
Slovakia  to  cover  the  crisis  there. 

After  knocking  about  in  war-ridi 
Spain,  Rome,  Egypt  and  British 
or-war  for  nearly  four  years,  ] 
Allen  knows  that  America  is  the 
country  where  his  story  could  1 
pen. 

“I  know  it  because  it’s  the  ot 
place  where  there  is  only  one  das 
Allen  explained.  “In  any  other  cos- 
try,  if  you’re  poor  you’re  poor  as 
that’s  that  until  you  die.  America 
the  only  country  where  your  life 
what  you  make  it  and  if  you  war.: 
thing  badly  enough  you  can  probah 
get  it.” 

■ 

Circulators  Discuss 
Reductions  in  Content 

At  the  emergency  meeting  of  ti 
Southern  Circulation  Managers  .hsa 
ciation  Jan.  24,  25,  in  Jacksor.'.dl 
Fla.,  the  effect  of  war  emergencies  o 
the  circulation  department  was  da 
cussed  and  it  was  agreed  that  ir.a 
sacrifices  will  have  to  be  made 
the  duration.  Rationing  of  newspra 
was  foreseen  and  four  emergency  n 
ductions  in  the  content  of  newspi 
pers  were  recommended  in  stock  rns: 
ket  reports,  comics,  society  and  spa 


Snappier  Than  Ever! 


365,000  people  make  the  ! 
Youngstown  metropoli-  i 
tan  district  the  third  I 
largest  in  Ohio.  I 

Advertisers  cannot  cover  1 
this  rich  market  without 
the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 


Since  she  joined  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  there  is  added 
meaning  in  referring  to  her 
as  “Beautiful  Boots”!  Every- 
bodj'  knows  “Boots,”  of 
course — heroine  of  the  NBA 
comic  strip  “Boots  and  Her 
Buddies,”  running  daily  in 
more  than  500  newspapers. 

Artist  Edgar  E.  Martin  has 
been  given  otTicial  authoritj’ 
to  use  the  name  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  to  clothe  his  fa¬ 
mous  character  in  the  Red 
Cross  uniform.  So  “Boots” 
is  doing  her  bit  for  the  dura¬ 
tion. 


May  we  send  proofs  of 
“Boots  and  Her  Buddies”  and 
10  other  top-notch  daily 
comics? 


^^■0  ^eti/ice,  Unc. 


^E)^  T0R^  CLEVELAND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 
THE  STAR  HAS  LED  ALL  THE  NATION’S 
NEWSPAPERS  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


The  Starts  a  mighty  guide  to  tomorrow's  buying  activities  in  Washington. 

The  Star's  circulation  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  Washington 
newspaper  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  (not  including  new  editions)  and 
its  total  circulation  in  Washington  far  exceeds  that  of  any  of  its  contem¬ 
poraries  in  the  morning  or  Sunday  field. 

97%  of  the  Star's  circulation  is  within  Washington  and  its  trading  area. 

The  Star's  daily  circulation  during  the  past  ten  years  has  increased  more 
than  47%  and  its  Sunday  circulation  has  increased  more  than  39%. 


-New  Yogi,  . 
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New  York  Office 
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Chicago  Office 
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Tribune  To¥rer 
Chicago,  III. 
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Proper  Equipment  for 
War  Photogs  a  Problem 


By  JACK  PMCE 


THERE  have  been  many  conflicting 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  proper 
equipment  for  news  photographers 
covering  the  theatres  of  war.  It  seems 
that  cameramen  who  covered  assign¬ 
ments  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
war  in  Eiu-ope  are  not  agreed  on  the 
type  of  equipment  necessary. 

This  problem  has  been  posed  for 
Lou  Johrdan,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Associated  Press,  to  solve  for  AP 
cameramen  assigned  to  war  coverages. 
Johrdan  did  a  lot  of  researching  into 
the  reports  of  news  photographers  re¬ 
turning  from  such  assignments.  After 
studying  each  he  decided  to  provide 
his  cameramen  with  the  equipment 
that  is  now  standard  for  all  AP  war 
photographers. 

Three  Cameras 

The  photographic  complement  for 
AP  photographers  now  consists  of  one 
Contax  with  a  50,  an  85  and  a  135  mm 
lens,  one  Rollieflex  or  Super-Ikonta  B 
with  regxilar  size  lenses,  and  one  4x5 
Speed  Graphic  with  an  extra  lens  and 
shutter  and  a  12-inch  telephoto  lens 
fitted  on  a  separate  lens  board.  Two 
Heiland  flash  synchronizers  for  the 
Graphic  and  a  synchronizer  for  the 
Ikonta  and  Rollieflex. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  burdens,  only 
film  packs  are  used  with  the  Speed 
Graphic.  Each  man  will  carry  at  least 
240  No.  5  midget  bulbs,  some  pre¬ 
mixed  chemicals  and  developing  Umks. 
As  the  photographers  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  print  their  negatives  it  is 
not  necessary  to  load  them  down  with 
paper  and  printing  apparatus.  The 
lens -lads  wUl  need  only  to  develop 
their  films  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
military  censors  for  approval  and  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  office. 

The  job  of  selecting  the  right  appa¬ 
ratus  for  the  cameramen  was  not  an 
easy  one  because  the  photographers 
have  ideas  of  their  own  as  to  what 
they  think  is  best  for  use  in  the  field. 
However,  the  reports  from  the  men  in 
the  field  substantiate  Johrdan’s  con¬ 
victions. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  problems 
given  to  Johrdan.  There  was  the  as¬ 
signment  for  standardizing  equipment 
and  accessories  used  by  the  men  on 
the  various  bureau  staffs.  He  started 
with  flash-bvdbs.  After  a  year’s  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  this  phase,  he  pro¬ 
posed  the  al^lition  of  all  large  sized 
bulbs  for  general  work  and  his  rec¬ 
ommendations  have  been  approved. 
All  AP  cameramen  in  a  short  time 
will  use  only  the  No.  5  midget  lamp 
and  one  large  bulb  for  focal  plane  syn¬ 
chronization.  According  to  Lou,  it 


won’t  be  long  before  even  the  small 
No.  6  midgets  may  be  entirely  utilized 
for  such  type  of  synchronization. 

Another  detail  which  he  has  helped 
to  work  out  was  the  fixed  standard  of 
developer  for  all  films  made  by  AP 
photographers.  To  this  end  the  AP 
has  adopted  one  type  of  film  which  is 
called  AP  Panchromatic.  The  devel¬ 
oper  selected  was  the  result  of  experi¬ 
menting  in  collaboration  with  the 
manufacturers.  By  adopting  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  errors  in  judgments  or  acci¬ 
dents  are  eliminated.  Exposed  films 
made  by  any  AP  photographer  may 
be  sent  for  development  to  any  AP 
darkroom  with  the  result  that  all  will 
be  uniform  and  developed  correctly. 

Johrdan  also  informed  us  that  he 
has  delved  into  the  synchronizer  situ¬ 
ation  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Heiland  trippers  served 
his  purposes  best.  However,  he  be¬ 
lieved  ^at  the  Heiland  battery  case 
were  too  heavy  so  he  had  Mendelsohn 
make  up  a  number  of  the  old  model  C 
type  battery  cases  and  he  now  em¬ 
ploys  the  combination  of  a  Heiland 
tripper  and  a  Mendelsohn  battery  case. 

Lou  is  now  scheduled  to  lecture  at 
many  of  the  AP  state  meetings.  His 
early  efforts  in  this  field  have  won  for 
him  much  praise  and  demands  for  his 
appearance  have  increased  greatly. 

Before  we  departed  from  the  AP 
offices  we  learnt  that  a  cable  from 
Frank  Noel,  cameraman  assigned  to 
Singapore  who  was  rescued  from  a 
torpedoed  ship  off  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  informed  his  office  that  he 
lost  all  his  equipment  except  his  mini¬ 
ature  camera  and  that  he  was  able  to 
salvage  some  of  his  films.  Frank  Noel’s 
ship  was  sunk  sometime  in  January. 
His  chiefs  decided  to  remove  him  from 
Singapore  when  it  looked  like  a  siege 
was  inevitable.  He  is  now  in  Calcutta 
and  as  long  as  he  has  a  camera  with 
him  his  office  is  confident  that  he  will 
continue  to  operate.  Before  leaving 
for  the  South  Pacific  war  zones,  Noel 
served  on  the  AP  staffs  at  Atlanta 
and  bureaus  in  up-state  New  York. 


has  been  called,  why  not  look  through 
his  collection  of  the  year’s  negatives 
and  pick  out  the  ones  that  look  good 
enough  to  print.  Fix  them  up  in  good 
style  by  making  the  prints  of  the  best 
quality  possible  and  mounting  them 
neatly,  and  sending  them  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  Picture  Contest,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  Times  Tower,  New 
York  City. 

What  a  thrill  that  buddy  will  ex¬ 
perience  if  one  of  his  pictures  wins 
a  prize  and  you  were  the  good  Samari¬ 
tan  who  made  it  all  possible.  Just 
think  what  that  prize  money  would 
mean  to  him. 

The  entries  are  coming  along  but 
we  want  to  see  more  of  them  and  to 
receive  them  early.  Remember,  they 
will  be  judged  by  men  who  know  pic¬ 
tures  best  because  they  are  honest - 
to-goodness  newspapermen.  The  work 
of  an  amateur  will  have  no  standing 
in  this  contest.  The  rules  plainly  state 
that  all  entries  must  have  been  made 
by  American  working  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  or  accredited  free  lances 
and  that  they  should  have  been  made 
in  the  year  1941  and  published  in  a 
newspaper.  We  must  have  your  en¬ 
tries  not  later  than  the  “Ides  of 
March.” 


Heads  Photogs 

THE  Cleveland  Newspaper  and  News- 
reel  Cameraman’s  Association  ha 
reelected  Edwin  A.  Vorpe  of  the  Plm« 
Dealer  to  his  third  term  as  president 
Other  officers  are  Charles  Wilk  of  Wii 
World  Photos,  vice-president;  Walter 
Kneal  of  the  Press,  secretary;  Glet 
Zahn  of  the  News,  treasurer  and  Nid- 
olas  Parrino  of  International  Net- 
Photos,  sergeant-at-arms. 


FO 


Pittsburgh  Show 

THE  second  annual  News  Pix  Sak 
of  the  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Pittsburgh  will  be  held  i 
the  William  Penn  Hotel  for  one  weei 
starting  April  6.  Two  weeks  befon 
the  salon  opens,  the  entries  will  Ix 
judged  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association. 


Camera  Knights 


Photo  Course 

TWO  news  courses  designed  to  give 
potential  service  men  technical 
training  in  various  phases  of  photog¬ 
raphy  and  in  military  public  relations 
work  have  been  announced  by  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  school  of 
journalism.  Both  courses  opened  with 
the  second  semester  Feb.  2.  The 
photography  course  includes  instruc¬ 
tion  in  specialized  fields  such  as  public 
relations  photography,  aerial  photog¬ 
raphy,  x-ray  laboratory  work,  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratory,  lithography  and 
photoengraving. 


KENNETH  C.  “LUKE”  LUCAS,  Widt 
World  Photos  photographer,  ba 
been  newspapering  since  1926  wher. 
he  went  to  work 
for  his  home 
town  newspaper, 
the  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.  Y.) 

Saratogian.  Two 
years  later  he 
was  in  New  York 
working  in  the 
art  department  of 
the  Morning 
Telegraph,  re¬ 
mained  there  one 
month,  and 
joined  Wide 
World  in  Febru¬ 
ary  of  that  year. 


Kenneth  C.  Lucis 


He  has  been  with  Wide  World  sir.c 
then  except  for  a  six-months  perioc 
with  the  Bermuda  News  Photos 
a  trick  with  the  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchanft 


Photo  Contest 

EACH  year  at  this  time,  since  Editor 

&  Publisher  started  the  News  Pic¬ 
ture  Contests,  this  department  sounds 
off  about  getting  the  camera  knights 
busy  on  their  entries. 

This  year  the  lads  who  keep  the 
home  fires  burning  have  a  chance  to 
perform  a  service  to  their  buddies 
who  have  been  called  into  service.  If 
one  of  the  boys  in  your  department 


During  the  year  of  1941 
The  Sun  had  a  larger 
gain  in  Women’s  Cloth¬ 
ing  Store  Advertising 
than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 
Source  Media  RKords 


New  En 


Did  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  see  that 
full  page  color 
advertisement 
we  published 
for  Cheerioats 
last  week  ? 
Boy,  it  was  a 
honey.  Inci¬ 
dentally  the  grocers  report  that 
a  lot  of  people  are  breakfasting 
on  the  new  product  judging  by 
the  wa  y  their  stocks  disap¬ 


peared  from  the  store  shelves. 
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Scranton 


tEinies 


SCRANTON'S  FIRST  PAPER  FOR  MORE 
THAN  A  THIRD  OF  A  CENTURY 


r  1 R  S  T  in  NEWS 


FIRST  ill  CIRCULATION 


FIRST 


111 


ADVERTISING 


the  .Associated  Press — 
News — North  .American 


(^oinph'te  news  services  of 
United  Press — International 
Newspaper  Alliance — Associated  Press  Wirephotos — 
and  the  largest  local  staff  in  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 


WIIENi  YOI^  WANiT  TO  TOVER  THE  IpREAT 
.\ATHRAITTE  TRAE  REC^IONi  OF 
PEAIVSYIA  ANilA.  YOU  WANT 


THE  SCRANTON  TIMES 


George  A.  McDevitt  Company,  National  Representative 
New  York  —  Chicago  —  Philadelphia  —  Detroit  —  Boston 
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*  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  The  Evening 
Ledger  from  the  Philadelphia  newspaper 
field  —  the  6-month  publisher's  statement 
showed  an  average  of  150,664  copies  sold 
daily.  The  most  recent  survey  indicated 
that  nearly  half  the  Ledger  readers  also 
read  The  Bulletin. 

*  The  Evening  Bulletin  is  pledged  to  serve 
its  new  readers  with  the  same  zeal  that  has 
ma«le  this  newspaper  the  Philadelphia 
favorite  for  37  years. 

*  In  November,  the  month  before  war  was 
declared,  the  average  circulation  of  The 
Bulletin  was  500,140.  December,  the  first 
month  of  the  war,  circulation  increased  to 
535,636.  The  January  daily  average  was 
606,186 — the  highest  in  the  history  of  any 
Philadelphia  daily  newspaper. 


>N  PHILADEIPHIA- NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate 


America’s  newest,  complete  newspaper  syndicate  offers  ‘^Everything,  including  Page  One 
news!”  World  news,  Washington  news,  feature  writers,  cartoonists,  columnists,  sports  writers  and  comic 
strip  artists — all  carefully  picked  and  chosen— all  experts  in  their  field.  A  roster  studded  with 
famous  names,  sparkling  with  topflight  features  for  today’s  modern  newspaper. 


THE  TOODLE  FAMILY 

By  The  Baers 

It’s  the  long-awaited  genuine 

American  family  strip,  mirror-  I 

ing  the  sorrows  and  the  happiness  readers 

know  and  feel.  Written  by  a  man  and  his  wife 

with  youngsters  of  their  own.  Daily,  choice  of 

5  or  6  columns.  Sunday,  color  14  page. 


WERNER’S 

^  ^  Political  Cartoons 

4  Cartoons  by  Charles  G.  Werner, 

Afc  '^wj  talented  Pulitzer  prize 

winner,  are  probably  more 
widely  reprinted  than  those  of 
any  other  cartoonist  today. 
Consistently  packed  with  vigor,  brimming 
with  conviction.  Offered  5  times  a  week. 


t  TURNER  CATLEDGE 

chief  Correspond ent-at-harge 
World  roving  reporter,  lecturer 
and  former  N.  Y.  Times  first 
string  man — C^atledge  has  been 
interpreter  of  big  stories  in 
Washington  for  12  years.  His 
name  is  synonymous  with  smash  news.  He’s  a 
consistent  scorer  of  beats  on  important  news 
— friend  and  confidante  of  high  officials. 
Catledge  is  ’’the  man  of  the  world”  news¬ 
papers  have  been  waiting  for. 


ODD  BODKINS 

By  Fred  Fox  and  Chase  Craig 
A  comic  that  really  lives  up  to  its  name.  Odd’s 
adventures  are  inadvertent  —  and  terrific!  A 
daily  5-column  strip. 


JACK  LAMBERT’S 
Sculptured  Cartoons 

Lambert,  tbe  inventor  of  the  sculpture  car¬ 
toon,  models  his  ideas  in  clay,  photographs 
them,  and  produces  the  most  dynamic,  inter¬ 
est-impelling  cartoons  found  in  newspapers 
today.  Offered  twice  a  week. 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 
WASHINGTON  BUREAU 

America’s  outstanding  Washington  Bureau 
staffed  by  18  experts,  gather,  analyze  and  in¬ 
terpret  vital  Washington  news.  Chief  Bascom 
Timmons,  veteran  capitol  newsman,  heads  up 
this  corps  of  Page  One  headline-getters.  A 
fresh,  comprehensive  daily  coverage  that  will 
make  readers  say  "Best  Yet!” 


BUCKSKIN  LAD 

By  "Dude”  Proehsting 

A  story  of  the  hardy  American  pioneers  going 
West  on  the  Oregon  trail.  Packed  with  ro¬ 
mance  and  adventure  of  the  winning  of  the 
West.  Daily,  5-column.  Sunday  ‘4  page  color. 


SERGEANT  YORK 

A  daily  200-word  column 
by  the  outstanding  soldier- 
hero  of  World  War  I.  A 
patriot  whose  acts  of  valor 
have  touched  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

Brings  readers  a  homely 
philosophy  that  is  patri- 
otically  inspired  and  sincerely  written.  Re' 
leased  6  times  a  week. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 

By  Howard  Baer 

The  comic  panel  answer  to  the  classified  man¬ 
ager’s  prayer!  It  sells  as  it  gets  a  smile!  A 
2-column  panel  released  7  times  a  week. 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 
FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Pulitzer  prize  winner  H.  R.  KNICKER¬ 
BOCKER  heads  the  Chicago  Sun  Foreign 
Service.  He’s  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
and  best  informed  correspondents  and  lec¬ 
turers  in  America  today.  Frederick  Kuh  di¬ 
rects  the  London  Bureau— others  risk  their 
lives  in  world  ’’hot  spots”  to  bring  readers 
new,  fresh  stories  of  the  War. 


GROWING  PAINS 

By  Phillips 

A  2-column  humor  panel — child  satire  oo 
adults.  Offered  7  times  weekly. 


(LOCALIZED)  SKETCHES 

A  2-column  humor  panel  with  headline  and 
gag-line  localized  to  your  city.  103  news¬ 
papers  purchased  it  the  first  week! 


"PARAGRAPHICALLY 

SPEAKING” 

By  Olin  Miller 

Walter  Winchell  writes  of  Miller — "Best  para- 
grapher  in  America.”  Says  clearly  in  inches 
what  many  do  vaguely  in  columns.  An  artist 
at  word-pictures  . . .  and  Miller’s  "State  of  the 
Nation”,  a  column  of  comments  on  current 
events  is  also  available  7  days  a  week. 


M.  W.  FODOR 

Author,  lecturer,  war  correspondent — some¬ 
times  called  "A  Walking  Dictionary  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe” — knows  the  "inside”  stories  and 
personalities  of  Hitler’s^  conquered  countries 
like  a  policeman  knows  his  beat.  A  3-time¬ 
weekly  column  that  will  be  a  stand-out  in  any 
newspaper. 


PAPER  PLAYHOUSE 

Half-page  Sunday  color  cut-out  dolls.  Week¬ 
days:  1 -column  wearing  apparel  for  Sunday 
figures.  A  great  7-day  child-interest  feature. 
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FASHION  HOROSCOPE 

By  Colette 

Twu-culumn  ’’Do-and-Don’t"  panel  by  a 
nationally  known  style  analyst.  Considers 
fashion  problems  of  average  woman.  Offers 
practical  help  in  selection  of  apparel  and 
accessories.  Releases;  7  weekly. 


"TODAY’S  PROBLEMS" 

By  Ruth  Campbell 

A  sincere,  helpful  column  that  helps  solve 
reader’s  personal  problems.  Offers  a  strong 
woman-appeal  because  it  is  written  by  one 
who  has  aided  thousands  of  women.  Releases: 
7  weekly. 


DAILY  POEM 

By  Hlizaheth  Fowler  Draper 
A  sparkling  feature  bringing  bits  of  humor 
and  touches  of  philosophy  to  men  and  women 
readers  alike.  Seven  releases  a  week. 


'BOY  ADVISES  GIRL’ 

By  George  Autheil 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

.  ^  ^  Ethel  Somers 

lar  Mrs.  Somers,  famed  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  expert,  treats  food  as 
news,  never  forgetting  the 
housewife’s  pocketbook.  She  was  Food  Editor 
of  Liberty  Magazine  for  seven  years.  Offers 
her  extensive  knowledge  of  cookery  in  a 
column  released  7  times  a  week. 

"STYLE-SMILES” 

By  Dotti 

The  first  high-class  humor  feature  for  the 
Vi'oman’s  Page.  Humor  plus  fashion  hints  for 
Miss  and  Mrs.  alike.  Releases:  7  a  week. 

JUNE  PROVINES’  COLUMN 

Sparkling,  gay  column  of  news  and  novelty . . . 
gossip  about  the  great  and  almost . . .  shrewd, 
witty,always  interesting  and  entertaining. Re¬ 
leases:  7  weekly. 

BEAUTY  COLUMN 

By  Ruth  Crowley,  R.  N. 

A  registered  nurse  writes  with  vigor  and 
clarity  on  ways  to  achieve  greater  beauty  and 
glamour.  4  columns  weekly. 


"SO  THEY  TELL  ME" 

By  Warren  Brown 
Brown,  nationally  known 
speaker,  toastmaster  and  sports 
authority  writes  a  daily  sports 
column  that’s  tops  in  America. 
Acclaimed  by  sports  fans  as  one 
of  the  fairest  and  most  complete 
columns  anywhere. 


"HERE  WE  GO  AGAIN” 

c  ^  By  James  Kearns 

^  A  veteran  in  the  field  of  sports 

reporting  who  has  covered  the 
”big  time”  in  football,  baseball 
and  golf  from  coast-to-coast.  His  seven  col¬ 
umns  a  week  will  "click”  with  readers  from 
Maine  to  (California. 


"NOW  I’LL  TELL  ONE” 

By  Jack  Strausberg 

A  true  sport  miracle,  daily.  Hard  to  believe, 
but  Jack  can  prove  them!  An  eye-catching,  in¬ 
terest-holding  space-economy  panel  released 
7  days  a  week. 


Women’s  problems  analyzed  by  a  man  .  .  . 
fresh,  masculine  viewpoint— a  personal,  inti¬ 
mate  daily  column  women  readers  will  enjoy. 
Releases:  7  weekly. 


HOLLYWOOD  SERVICE 


BUSINESS  OF  /  m 
THE  NATION 

By  Phil  Hanna  X  U 

Hanna,  former  veteran  editor  of 
the  (Chicago  Journal  of  (Com- 
merce,  brings  readers  one  of  ^ 
tbe  most  authoritative,  comprehensive  and  de¬ 
pendable  columns  to  be  found  in  America. 
Hanna’s  shrewd,  inside  and  underneath  analy¬ 
sis  of  business  will  be  a  highspot  on  any  news¬ 
paper’s  Business  Page.  Business chartsare also 
offered  with  this  column  seven  days  a  week. 


MEN’S  CORNER 

By  Wm.  Hammond  Parker 
This  bright,  provocative  daily  feature,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  man,  will  be  an  unusually  interesting 
addition  to  any  woman's  page.  Releases:  7 
weekly. 


"IT’S  ABOUT  TIME” 

By  Dolores  Boland 

A  one-column  panel  designed  to  give  women 
inexpensive,  practical  and  useful  ideas  about 
themselves  and  about  their  homes.  Releases: 
7  weekly. 


Nuiiftei.1.  PHOTO 

1  —  A  weekly  Hurrell  portrait  1 1'  x  14' 

3 — Daily  Hollywood  candid  camera  photo¬ 
graphs 

3 —  A  daily  Hollywood  column  by  Sidney 
(Carroll 

4 —  12  exclusive  candid  photographs  by  a 
staff  photographer 

5 —  Fashion  article  and  photos  by  Sylva 
Weaver 

6 —  A  sparkling  (Carroll  personality  story  for 
Saturday  or  Sunday  with  3  to  5  pictures 

7 —  Hollywood  bureau  for  special  assignments 


EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 


FUN  WITH  FLOWERS 

By  Frances  Jones 

Shows  the  woman  reader  practical,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  fascinating  ways  to  decorate  the 
home  with  flowers.  Detailed  art  work  in  this 
2-column.  weekly  release. 


You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  reasonable  cost  of  these 
outstanding  features  offered 
by  The  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate. 
Write  or  wire  today  for  terms. 


"TO  YOUR  GOOD  HEALTH” 

By  Dr.  Sathan  S.  Dads 
A  daily  column  written  by  the  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Davis  is  third  in  a  line  of  prominent, 
nationally  known  physicians. 


TODAY’S  CHILDREN 

By  Wary  Al.  Aldrich 

Presents  frank  advice  on  proper  training  of 
children.  Brings  women  readers  facts  that 
only  the  wife  of  a  doctor  would  ever  know. 
Her  articles  are  available  three  times  weekly. 
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A  GOOD  CATCH 

AMONd  prol»al)ly  many  tliousaiuls  of  iiewspaiKT 
roatlers,  we  were  amazed  to  read  in  reports  of 
Herr  Hitler’s  speech  a  quoted  sentence  that 
“President  R(H)sevelt  will  l>e  sjK)ken  of  as  the  cre¬ 
ator  of  the  greatest  empire.”  The  sentence  hung 
on  the  rest  of  the  rejKtrted  sjieech  like  a  tail  on  a 
cloth  donkey  at  a  child’s  party,  with  no  relation 
to  what  preceded  or  followetl  it,  and  it  was  so  out 
of  keeping  with  Hitler’s  past  references  to  the 
President  that  it  was  hard  to  accept  as  authentic. 

Investigation  by  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson  a 
day  or  so  later  revealed  that  it  was  not  authentic: 
that  Hitler  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  .And  her  ex- 
[K'riences  in  the  pursuit  were  interesting  indeed. 
She  first  found  that  there  was  not  in  New  A’ork 
('ity  the  day  after  the  broadcast  a  comjdete  (ler- 
man  or  translated  tran.script.  The  broad<-a.sting 
companies  followed  their  usual  custom  of  taking 
down  highlights  in  shorthand  as  the  s|H-ech  came 
over — a  task  of  the  greatest  po.ssible  difficulty 
even  for  ex|)ert  court  reporters.  The  widely 
printed  version  was,  apparently,  taken  from  the 
CBS  shorthand  and  machine  recording.  The  .Al* 
carried  the  official  German  version,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Miss  Thomp.son,  omitted  .several  im- 
I)ortant  pas.sages.  Reuters  brought  in  a  30- 
minute  condensation  of  a  sjjeech  that  ran  h)r 
nearly  two  hours.  Ta.ss,  Soviet  agency,  had  the 
CBS  story  or  .something  like  it.  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  didn’t  record  the  .sj)eech.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Coordinator  of  Information  in  New  York  ha<l 
no  complete  text  until  he  obtained  the  tran.script 
made  in  Washington  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 

On  the  record,  that  showing  is  not  too  gootl.  It 
has  been  rejjeatedly  demonstrated  that  Hitler’s 
writings  and  si)eeches  often  reveal  im])ortant 
plans — either  by  emphasis  or  omission.  He  is  a 
master  propagandist,  and  the  people  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  guiding  .American  public 
opinion  can  have  no  excuse  for  casual  attention  to 
his  words.  Our  present  pickle,  in  fact,  can  lie 
attributed  in  large  part  to  our  unwillingness  to 
accept  the  man  as  more  than  a  fool  and  a  fanatic. 

That  mistake  was  made  and  can’t  be  remedied, 
but  there  is  no  sensible  reason  why  our  great 
news  services,  newspapers,  and  broadcasters  should 
continue  to  regard  Hitler  with  a  casual  eye.  His 
every  move  must  be  watched  and  made  plain  to 
our  people  and  our  allies.  Continued  carele.ss- 
ne.ss  in  that  respect  might  well  cost  us  dearly. 

SCARCITY  SCARES 

WE  W’ONDER  how  many  of  our  good  house¬ 
wives,  merchants,  and  newspaper  people  un¬ 
derstand  the  ultimate  effect  upon  our  economy  of 
the  recurrent  scares  which  swept  commodity  after 
commodity  off  retailers’  shelves.  Six  months  ago 
silk  stockings  set  the  pace.  After  I’earl  Harbor, 
the  ladies  had  another  scarcity  panic  and  made 
a  clean  sweep  on  girdles,  foundation  garments 
and  other  agents  of  beauty  which  contain  a  rub¬ 
ber  fabric.  Scare  stories  on  sugar  and  spices  have 
hiked  the  prices  of  both  and  diminished  the  sup¬ 
ply,  probably  most  unevenly  among  the  whole 
population — for  there  is  no  doubt  that  consid- 
eiable  hoarding  of  these  goods  is  taking  place. 

Both  newspa|)er.s  and  merchants  owe  to  their 
purely  selfish  well-being  of  the  near  and  distant 
futures  to  discourage  these  scarcity  scares.  The 
merchants  like  the  shot-in-the-arm  effect  that  they 
have  on  immediate  sales,  but  what  about  the 
normal  reejuirements  of  their  customers  for  next 
month  or  three  months  hence?  Probably  they 
can,  as  .some  think,  .sell  goods  under  scarcity  pres¬ 
sure  with  a  minimum  of  advertising — ^but  have 
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Ae  puy  tithe  of  mint  unil  iinise  iind  euniiiiin.  and 
have  omitted  the  weightier  niatter>  of  the  law. 
ju<lginent.  mercy,  and  faith.  St.  Matthew.  Will.  23. 


they  tlioughf  of  what  they  are  going  to  «h)  for 
sales  while  Madame  is  living  on  the  surplus  that 
is  n«)w  being  aecumulat(Hl  uniler  abnormal  thought 
proee.s.ses.  Maintenance  of  gross  retail  .sales  at 
anything  like  profitable  levels  is  going  to  retpiire 
plenty  of  adverti.sing.  and  the  .study  of  many 
lines  of  giMsIs  which  have  hithertet  ridden  on  the 
backs  of  more  siHutaeular  advertising  items. 
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DOLLARS  AND  CENTS 

FROM  F.  F.  Payne,  publi.sher  of  the  .\eUot 
(B.  C.)  Daily  Neivs,  we  have  received  .som 
data  on  Canadian  government  adverti.sing  thil 
we  gladly  pass  along  to  all  who  are  interested  ii 
st-eing  our  own  government  undertake  .simil« 
measures.  The  Victory  LoaJi  is.sued  in  June,  1941, 
w  as  heavily  over.sub.scril)ed,  as  the  re.sult  of  a  wdl 
coordinated  campaign  in  which  paid  advertisi^ 
played  u  large,  but  inexiH'usive,  part.  Total  sale 
»)f  Victory  Bonds  amounted  to  $83(),8:?().'-2.)0,  will 
total  .selling  co.sts  of  $8,78(i,570,  and  total  puk 
lieity  costs  of  81,0o8,0()8.  .According  to  the  rec 
Olds  submitted  to  the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  the 
publicity  cost  was  broken  down  as  follows: 


MORE  ABOUT  NEWSPRINT 

C.AREFI'L  study  of  the  newsprint  situation  b\ 

the  .American  Nesv.si)aper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion,  de.scrilx'd  in  a  Feb.  4  relea.se.  confirms  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  by  Editor  &  Pi  blishkr  frequently 
during  the  past  few  months.  With  careful  use 
of  paper,  there  is  in  sight  plenty  for  all  ordinary 
new.spaper  needs.  In  this  connection  the  .ANP.A 
rejicats  its  sound  counsel  that  publishers  a.ssure 
their  supply  by  contrac-ts  and  taking  of  .ship¬ 
ments  in  equal  monthly  in.stalhnents. 

Tran.sjKirtation  difficulties  may  ari.se  as  the 
movement  of  triKjps  and  war  .su|>])lies  siK-eds  up 
(luring  the  year,  or  in  the  event  of  .some  unex¬ 
pected  development,  but  tran.si>ortation  authori¬ 
ties  to  date  expre.ss  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
handle  newsprint  without  “general  or  extensive 
priorities.” 

The  Canadian  situation  pre.sents  other  facts, 
and  the  ANP.A  advises  the  nece.s.sity  of  carefully 
watching  such  things  as  the  availability  of  lalnx, 
(jiiantity  of  wood  being  cut,  handling  of  wood 
from  forest  to  mill  and  the  |)o.s.sibility  of  the  in¬ 
creased  need  of  power  for  war  production.  None 
of  these  factors,  we  should  say,  is  at  pre.sent 
alarming. 

.Adverti.sing  volume  for  1942  is  unpredictable 
with  any  certainty,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  la¬ 
under  than  over  the  1941  record — with  the  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  by  that  decline  for  new.sprint 
economy.  Circulation  pro.s])ects  are  al.so  uncertmn, 
lieing  affected  to  an  as  yet  unknown  degree  by  the 
rationing  of  truck  tires. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  newsprint 
mills  of  the  continent  began  1942  at  practically 
capacity  operation  either  on  newsprint  or  other 
products.  Last  year,  according  to  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau,  the  total  production  on  the 
continent  was  4,786,000  tons,  of  which  72%  was 
prtxluced  in  Canada,  21%  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  7% 
in  Newfoundland.  Statistically  accurate  figures 
on  U.  S.  newsprint  consumption  by  newspapers 
are  not  available,  but  the  News  Print  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  estimates  that  3,930,000  tons  were  used  for 
newspaper  publication.  About  100,000  tons  is 
.said  to  have  gone  into  circulars  of  the  Shopping 
News  type — an  item  which  should  receive  sharp 
consideration  before  any  steps  are  taken  for  the 
rationing  of  newsprint  to  dailies. 

AVe  rejieat — the  picture  is  not  one  to  cause  any 
alarm  among  .American  publishers.  The  advanced 
price  of  paper,  effective  April  1,  will  operate  to 
cause  some  economy.  Shrinkage  in  advertising,  if 
it  continues,  will  work  in  the  same  direction.  On 
top  of  that,  every  item  of  newsprint  use  should 
Ik*  carefully  examined  and  every  possible  avenue 
of  waste  stopped  at  once. 


\cw.spa|i('r  and  inuiiaziiie  advcrti.-siii^ 

I'oslers.  including  l)illlK>ard  posters  and 
|>ostin»; 

Radio  advertising  S().618.17 

I.<K-al  advertising  ItiO.SSS.lS 

Other  piil>lieily  -iat.SlD.So 


Total  !!il.t(.)S.068.9« 

riiis  represents  an  adverti.sing  cost  far  less  thiiil 
the  1..7%  estimate  which  Editor  &  IVui-i.siier haii | 
received  from  other  Canadian  .sources.  It  wa.\ 
ill  fact,  the  .smallest  item  of  any  of  the  .selling  ex 
[K'li.si'.s.  including  commi.ssions  to  canva.s.sers,  re¬ 
muneration  to  banks,  inve.stment  dealers  and 
stock-brokers.  Whether  our  own  financial  effort 
(  an  Ik-  brought  to  as  quick  and  complete  a  sue- 
ce.ss  by  the  present  non-pressure  methods  ma; 
well  Ik-  doubted.  Certainly,  however,  the  expen 
(-lice  of  Canada,  which  confirms  our  own  expen 
t-iice  of  the  last  war  and  which  is  comiiletely  ii 
accord  with  the  efficient  use  of  advertising  in  pr 
vate  commerce,  should  not  lx  overlcxiked  by  Con 
gress  and  the  .Administration  in  view  of  the  maj 
iiitiide  of  our  projected  war  needs. 

Unless  individual  publishers  hummer  tbe* 
facts  home  to  their  friends  in  Congress  and  (ffli 
vince  them  that  advertising  is  as  vital  to  a  sue 
ce.s.sful  war  effort  as  factories  and  machine  t(X»l- 
we  shall  continue  a  cour.se  that  is  little  belter 


than  drifting.  .And  wars  can’t  Ik-  won  that  way 


VOLUNTEER  PRESS  AGENT 

MANAGING  EDITORS  in  hundreds  of  (aliel 
this  w(xk  received  a  “release”  from  the  Lit  I 
coin  Newspaper  Features,  Inc.,  of  New  Aorl| 
publicizing  the  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
Investigation.  The  material  was  offered  in  pw' 
form,  free. 

Inquiry  at  the  F'BI  disclo.sed  that  the  matej 
rial  is  avtulable  at  its  Washington  offic-e  to  anyj 
one  who  asks  for  it.  It  is  part  of  the  iiiforinati'" 
which  this  organization,  always  alert  to  its  pu^j 
lie  relations,  has  furnished  to  hundreds  of  wnt| 
ers  on  various  phases  of  its  work.  .And  it  is 
thoritatively  stated  that  the  FBI  did  not 
the  Lincoln  Newspaper  Features,  Inc.,  to  senij 
out  this  information. 

.At  a  time  when  the  regular  army  of  press  ai 
in  Washington  is  flooding  the  mails  with  reair- 
of  mimeographed  releases,  it  is  a  bit  ironical  t( 
come  across  a  press  agent  who  seeks  to  edW 
neither  from  a  client  nor  from  the  fiossihle  usef' 
of  his  product.  His  material  is  not  propagii*'***^ 
in  any  evil  sense  of  that  word;  there  is  no  rea.^' 
to  suspect  his  .motives.  The  whole  enterpn-* 
however,  seems  just  plain  silly  at  a  time  whe 
campaigns  are  being  waged  against  waste  of  F 
per,  and  at  a  time,  also,  when  American  brain 
should  be  devoted  to  making  our  war  effort 
success  and  not  to  tasks  that  have  Ik-cu  don* ' 
often  that  their  message  is  familiar  to  exfn| 
school  boy. 
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representative  JOSEPH  W. 
MARTIN,  JR.,  Republican,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  North  Attleboro  (Mass.) 
_ Chronicl  e,  an- 

Hnounced  Feb.  3 
that  he  will  re¬ 
main  as  chair- 
man  of  the 
Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee 
until  after  the 
November  elec¬ 
tions. 

Mrs.  Margaret 
Cobb  Ailshie, 
publisher,  Boise 
(Idaho)  Idaho 
Joseph  Martin.  Jr.  Statesman,  rep¬ 
resented  the 
Idaho  civilian  defense  organization  at 
a  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 

Kent  Cooper’s  newest  composition, 
"Sunset,”  will  be  sung  by  Marion 
Claire  over  MBS  Saturday  evening, 
Feb.  14.  Mr.  Cooper,  AP  general  man¬ 
ager,  will  attend  the  broadcast  as  the 
guest  of  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  publisher. 
(^1.  Robert  R.  McCormick’s  account 
of  the  campaign  and  battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  is  to  be  used  in  military  history 
dasses  at  the  United  States  Military 
Aiademy,  West  Point.  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
ago  Tribune,  broadcast  his  analysis 
of  the  battle  in  a  MBS  broadcast 
Dec.  27. 

Robert  B.  Choate,  publisher,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  Traveler,  is  co- 
chairman  of  the  Boston  Religious  Book 
Week  observance  to  be  held  at  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  Charter  Room  Feb.  15-21, 
with  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews 
cooperating,  and  the  Herald  as  co¬ 
sponsor. 

Barry  Bingham,  publisher,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and  Times,  has 
been  nominated  as  candidate  for  the 
Board  of  Overseers  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
header,  has  resigned  as  chairman  of 
the  State  Planning  Board. 

Lee  B.  Weathers,  for  30  years  pub¬ 
lisher,  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
North  Carolina  state  senate. 


In  The  Business  Office 

I^ILLIAM  WALSH  has  resigned  as 

advertising  manager  of  the  Fort 
Ltndcr^Ie  (Fla.)  Times  to  enlist  in 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Re¬ 
scue.  Curtis  H.  Miller  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Miller 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  Lake 
Worth  (Fla.)  Daily  Leader  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Walker  Long,  manager  of  the  Hunt- 
togton  (W.  Va.)  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  was  named  as  a  co-chairman  to 
organize  and  direct  the  Cabell  County 
Committee  for  Defense  Bonds  and 
Stamps. 

William  H.  H.  Neville,  III,  president 
of  Wm.  Neville  &  Associates,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives  of  Phila- 
wlphia,  has  entered  military  service, 
faring  his  absence  Edward  E.  Felker, 
general  manager,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  business. 

Norman  Harris,  of  the  classified 
department,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
bpn  with  an  insurance  company  in 
Chicago. 

Stanley  Osmanski,  district  circula- 
manager  for  five  years  for  the 
“rortdenee  Journal- Bulletin,  has  left 
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to  work  at  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  ma¬ 
chinist’s  helper.  He  started  as  an 
office  boy  in  1933. 

Stanton  H.  Fait,  for  the  past  five 
years  a  member  of  the  merchandising 
service  department  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  local  representative 
of  Libby  McNeil  and  Libby,  Chicago 
food  manufacturers. 

J.  W.  Bruner  has  joined  the  re¬ 
search  department  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Henry  L.  Ehlbert,  formerly  with 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  is  now  with  the 
Washington  Times-Herald. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

WILLIAM  LUFFBROW  has  resigned 

as  editor  of  the  Suffolk  (Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-News  and  is  now  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Norjolk  (Va.) 
Virginian  Pilot.  Previously  he  had 
been  employed  on  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution. 

Edwin  N.  Jacquin,  sports  editor  of 
the  Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette 
since  Aug.  15,  1925,  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  Jan.  28  by  Helen  M. 
Stevick,  owner  of  the  News-Gazette. 
He  succeeds  Willard  S.  Hansen,  who 
has  resigned  effective  March  1,  to  be¬ 
come  supervisor  of  education  and  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
Illinois  State  department  of  con¬ 
servation.  J.  P.  Harmon,  member  of 
the  sports  staff,  is  elevated  to  sports 
editor. 

R.  H.  Mason  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  is  now  state  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot.  He  succeeds 
Henry  Hilliard,  deceased. 

James  S.  Couch,  has  returned  to  the 
bureau  managership  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post  Standard’s  Oneida  news 
office  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
a  year,  during  which  he  sold  auto¬ 
mobiles.  He  replaces  Hart  Snyder, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Oswego  (N.  Y.)  bureau  of  the  Post 
Standard. 

Robert  L.  Klauer,  city  editor  of  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Times,  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  George  A. 
Wilson  of  Iowa  as  a  captain  in  the 
recently  organized  Iowa  state  guard. 

Miss  Gelen  Gray  of  the  Moline 
(Ill.)  Dispatch  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Tri-City  Women’s  Press 
club,  to  succeed  Mrs.  Olive  Fulton  of 
the  Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Times  staff. 

Robert  S.  Herstam,  former  night 
picture  editor  of  the  suspended  Phila- 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

J.  C.  OESTREICHER  was  practically  j 

born  and  nurtured  in  newspaper  j 
work  that  has  carried  him  to  the  post  1 
of  Foreign  News  i 

Director  for  In¬ 
ternational  News 
Service,  chief  of 
a  corps  of  sea¬ 
soned  correspon¬ 
dents  in  every 
nation  except 
those  of  the  Axis 
powers  and  their 
satellites.  At  the 
age  of  11,  while 
a  high  school 
student,  Oest- 

treicher  was  a  i  ^  •  l 

,  _  .  J.  C.  OesTreicher 

cub  reporter  on 

the  late  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times, 
then  edited  by  his  father.  A  year  later 
he  was  writing  semi-pro  baseball  for 
the  same  paper,  varying  a  steady  gain 
in  reportorial  experience  thereafter 
with  feature  syndication  and  a  close 
study  of  past  and  contemporary  for¬ 
eign  history. 

At  19  he  joined  INS,  served  in  all 
jobs  —  pony-reader,  wire-filer,  re¬ 
porter,  desk  man  and  cable  man. 
Three  years  later  he  was  covering 
Parliament  in  London,  one  of  the 
youngest  Americans  ever  assigned  to 
that  job.  Then  followed  service  in 
Paris  and  other  bureaus,  European 
manager  with  headquarters  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  finally  in  1934  appointment 
as  head  of  the  foreign  news  desk  in 
New  York  at  the  age  of  29. 

Oestreicher  has  never  lost  the 
youthful  drive  and  zest  in  his  work. 
Telegraph  editors  throughout  the 
world  attest  his  versatility,  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  swing  instantly  from  an  ana¬ 
lytical  survey  of  world  news  to  grass¬ 
roots  description  of  American  dough¬ 
boys  and  American  idioms  in  Ireland. 
He  is  fast  on  a  red-hot  running  story. 
It  is  no  rarity  when  a  smash  foreign 
story  breaks  for  Oestreicher  to  take 
it  over  personally,  then  keep  abreast 
or  ahead  of  high-speed  teletype  ma¬ 
chines  operating  at  60  words  a  minute. 

delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  who 
recently  was  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Standard, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  firm  of  the 
Alliance  Ribbon  and  Carbon  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  owned  by  his  father. 

Mrs.  Myrton  M.  Riggs.  Cheboygan 
(Mich.)  Daily  Tribune  society  editor, 
reported  for  work  on  crutches  re- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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.  .  .  Since  BRIDGE  still 
reigns  as  the  nation's  favor¬ 
ite  card  game,  give  your 
readers  the  nation’s  favorite 
bridge  authority,  Ely  Cul¬ 
bertson.  His  popular  col- 
unin,  ’’.According  to  Cul¬ 
bertson,"  comments  on  the 
latest  plays,  instructs  and 
informs  the  beginner  and 
the  expert! 
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“THE  VALOR 
OF 

IGNORANCE” 

By  HOMER  LEA 
Who 

33  Years  Ago 

Predicted  Exactly 
Japan’s  War  Time- 
Table  and  Tactics 


In  1909  Homer  Lea,  American 
military  strategist,  consulted  by 
Field  Marshal  Roberts  and  China’s 
Sun  Yat-sen.  foretold  in  “The 
Valor  of  Ignorance”  when,  where, 
how  Japan  would  attack  the  U.  S. 

.Xinericans  paid  scant  attention, 
but  Japanese  and  Germans  studied 
the  book  carefully. 

Because  newj  evt^nts  today  paral¬ 
lel  so  closely  Ltsa’s  prophesies,  his 
book  will  be  republished.  We 
are  syndicating  it  in  advance,  in 
24  chapters,  beginning  February 
16.  For  copy  and  terms,  please 
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cently,  having  broken  a  bone  in  her 
foot  in  a  fall. 


Harry  Flounders,  former  news 
cameraman  of  the  suspended  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  has 
joined  the  photo  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record.  John  Campbell,  who 
was  secretary  to  Charles  M.  Morrison, 
editor  of  the  Ledger,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  William  F. 
Hawkes,  managing  editor  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  Nathan  Kleger  and  Ephraim 
Gorenstein,  Ledger  district  men.  are 
now  driving  taxis  for  the  Yellow  Cab 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  Mark 
Swain,  assistant  make-up  editor,  has 
joined  the  make-up  department  of  the 
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Record.  Charlotte  Huber,  woman’s 
page  reporter,  has  joined  the  Record 
in  a  similar  capacity.  Abe  Rosen, 
sports  writer,  is  now  an  inspector  of 
parts  at  the  Brewster  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration,  Hatboro,  Pa. 

R.  Craig  Shuptrine,  news  editor  of 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
is  the  new  president  of  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Memphis. 

Howard  F.  Larson  of  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus  has  been  named 
president  of  the  recently  organized 
Tri-City  News  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Harvey  Cray,  formerly  a  feature 
editor  on  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  has  joined  the  rewrite  staff  of 
the  Springfield  Republican. 

Max  David  Novack,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Post,  took 
office  Jan.  31  as  an  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York. 

Harvey  Dinkins,  associate  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal, 
had  his  hat  burned  recently.  When 
news  got  around  that  he  was  the 
proud  father  of  a  son,  his  news  room 
buddies  made  a  bonfire  of  the  straw 
hat  he  was  wearing  for  the  occasion. 

Frank  McDonald  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  news  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

Milton  J.  Lapine  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  sports  department  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild,  succeeding  E. 
George  Green  of  the  Central  Press 
Association. 

Bill  Williams,  editor,  Lawton 
(Okla.)  News-Review,  won  the  $200 
first  prize  offered  by  the  Oklahoma 
Natural  Gas  Company  for  the  best 
essay  setting  out  a  campaign  to  ad¬ 
vertise  Oklahoma  nationally. 

John  E.  Monks,  night  editor,  Lans¬ 
ing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Lansing 
Newspaper  Guild  succeeding  Lloyd  J. 
Moles,  police  reporter. 

William  Hart,  editorial  staff,  Atlanta 
Journal,  has  joined  the  Office  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  Reports  in  Atlanta. 

Keith  Saunders,  of  the  Elizabeth 
City  (N.  C.)  Independent,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  is  on  the  reportorial  staff 
cf  the  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot. 

Harry  Famham,  political  reporter 
and  special  writer,  Portland.  (Me.) 
Evening  Express,  Press  Herald  and 
Sunday  Telegram,  has  been  named 
acting  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Express,  during  the  absence  of  Oscar 
J.  Magee,  recently  called  into  service 
as  a  reserve  officer. 

Philip  P.  Erlick  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  sports  staff,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Chapter  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

John  Koughan  has  been  promoted 
from  copy  boy  to  reporter  on  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Eretiing  Express  staff. 

Charles  W.  Leith,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  has  been 
named  chief  of  detectives  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  County.  Mr.  Leith,  44  years 
old  and  a  World  War  veteran,  has 
been  in  the  newspaper  business  for 
26  years. 

Edith  Hills  Coogler,  roto  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  for  the  past  year, 
has  resigned  and  joined  her  husband 
Lieutenant  James  Coogler  at  Camp 
Dix,  N.  J.  Eloise  Ray,  fashion  editor, 
will  take  over  the  roto  page  and  will 
continue  her  weekly  fashion  page. 

Harold  Martin,  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  news  staff,  and  Mrs.  Martin, 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  born  Feb.  1 
at  Piedmont  Hospital. 

D.  J.  Mitchell,  who  went  to  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  as  a 
reporter  last  September  from  the  Port 


Huron  Times-Herald,  has  returned  to 
the  Port  Huron  paper. 

John  Marshall  of  the  Windsor  Star 
Feb.  3  was  elected  president  of  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  gallery  at  Ot¬ 
tawa.  He  succeeds  C.  R.  Blackburn 
of  the  Canadian  Press  who  becomes 
honorary  president. 

C.  E.  Smith,  editor,  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  Times,  who  had  been  a 
surgical  patient  in  the  Fairmont  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  is  convalescing  at  his 
home  at  Hillcrest. 

John  B.  Chappie,  managing  editor, 
Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  has  com¬ 
posed  a  patriotic  song  “We’ll  Sing! 
Sing!  Sing!  To  Victory,”  which  he  has 
copyrighted. 

Keith  Botterud,  for  ten  years  on 
the  Livingston  (Mont.)  Enterprise. 
as  collector,  reporter,  city  editor  and 
telegraph  editor,  has  resigned  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  in  the  office  of 
Congressman  James  F.  O’Connor  of 
Montana  in  Washington. 

Henry  Belk,  managing  editor, 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus,  ha.s 
been  elected  president  of  the  Wayne 
County  chapter  of  the  National  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  and 
president  of  the  Wayne  chapter  of 
the  N.  C.  League  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren. 

Stanley  Chipman,  rewrite  man, 
Boston  Herald,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Chicago  Sun. 

John  I.  Taylor,  member  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  staff  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  State  Salvage  Committee. 

Connie  Hurley  an  editor  of  the 
Boston  Bureau  of  the  AP  became  the 
father  of  a  daughter  Feb.  1. 

Frank  L.  Kent,  managing  editor, 
Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star,  has  been 
named  Hudson  piolice  commissioner. 

Alfred  W.  Halverson,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albany  (N,  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  is  assistant  deputy  director  of 
civilian  defense  in  Western  New 
York,  located  at  Rochester. 

Harold  J.  Wiegand,  editorial  writer. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  re-elected 
Feb.  2  as  president  of  the  Pen  and 
Pencil  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Tom  Cameron,  Los  Angeles  Tinie.s 
reporter  resigned  from  the  newspaper 
in  December  to  write  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  and  do  free  lance  work,  has 
returned  to  the  staff. 

Earl  Hilligan,  former  AssocUted 
Press  sports  writer,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Henry  Edwards,  70-year- 
old  publicity  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  baseball  league,  who  retired  Jan. 
31  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Edwards  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  for  28  years  before  he  joined 
the  American  league  in  1928. 

Jack  Miley,  formerly  sports  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  New  York  Post,  launched  a  series 
of  sports  commentaries  Feb.  2  over 
Station  WJZ. 

Edward  Shambelan,  night  police 
reporter  of  the  suspended  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger,  who  also  did 
part-time  work  on  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  has  joined  the  regular  staff 
of  the  Inquirer. 

Donald  Forbest,  former  correspond¬ 
ent  and  South  American  editor  for 
the  Buenos  Aires  Herald,  has  come  to 
New  York  and  is  with  Newsweek. 


With  The  Colors 


first  LIEUT.  RICHARD  F.  BIERNE, 
Jr.,  business  manager  of  the  Cov¬ 
ington  (Va.)  News  Virginian,  has  re¬ 
ported  to  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  for  active 
duty  in  the  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

Philip  Bissell,  Los  Angeles  man¬ 
ager  of  Duncan  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  ad¬ 


vertising  representatives  for  Eorroni 
Publisher,  has  joined  the  Navy  as  ap. 
prentice  seaman,  and  is  stationed  it 
New  York.  Bud  Keeler,  who  has  bee 
in  the  Los  Angeles  office  seven' 
months,  succeeds  him  as  manager. 

Harold  Banks,  city  editor,  Fo„ 
Worth  (Tex.)  Morning  Star-TeU- 
gram,  has  accepted  a  lieutenancy  jj 
the  Navy.  He  is  to  return  to  the 
information  staff  in  the  Navy’s  DaUae 
office. 

Louis  Reid  Jr.  and  Boyd  Sinclair 
both  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Prtts 
editorial  staff,  have  left  for  training 
stations,  Reid  in  the  Naval  Resen-f 
at  Northwestern  University,  Sinchi’ 
in  the  Air  Corps  at  Randolph  Field 

Clement  J.  Ginther,  commercial 
artist  and  photographer  and  director 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  com¬ 
mercial  art  department,  has  enlisted 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

John  P.  Rhodes,  travel  editor  and 
assistant  music  critic,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  has  reported  for  duty  with  a 
new  Army  Aviation  Cadet  Examinin. 
Board  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jack  Braswell,  advertising  depart- 
ment,  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Hercld 
left  Jan.  29  for  Fort  Riley,  Kan 
where  he  will  join  the  United  State< 
Calvary,  mechanized  division,  i 
lieutenant. 

Bill  Blake,  radio  editor  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  radio  station  WKS 
the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tek- 
graph  and  Sunset  station,  left  Blue- 
field  Feb.  1  for  Fort  Knox,  Ky,  where 
he  had  been  ordered  to  report  for  ac¬ 
tive  duty  with  the  corps  area  service 
command. 

W.  T.  Bales,  Jr.,  photographer 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press,  has 
enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps 

Malcolm  S.  Jolliff,  c^opy  editor 
Chattanooga  Evening  Times,  has  bee: 
recalled  by  the  army  after  havim 
been  out  of  service  several  month 
because  of  the  over- 28  age  rule. 

Robert  Lineberger,  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Atlanta  Constitution,  has 
joined  the  air  corps  and  is  statknec 
at  Craig  Field,  at  Selma,  Ala. 

Robert  Palmer,  reporter.  Red  BsnI- 
(N.  J.)  Standard,  who  lives  in  Cald¬ 
well,  N.  J.,  has  been  called  under  th: 
Selective  ^rvice  Act. 

Wilson  Fielder,  Jr.,  sports  writer 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Timet 
enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Marines  Feb.  2 

Harry  Postove,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Norfolk  Ledger  Dispatch,  has 
just  joined  the  navy. 

Thomas  O’Brien,  assistant  sport 
editor,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Joumd 
has  resigned  to  report  to  Great  Lakes 
Ill.,  naval  training  station. 

J.  M.  McGinley,  for  17  years  * 
member  of  the  advertising  staff  oi 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegraf 
has  reported  for  army  duty  at  Thin 
Army  Headquarters,  San  Antonio 
Tex.  He  was  a  major  in  the  infantry 
reserve. 

Francis  Miller  is  on  leave  of  absence 
as  photographer  for  the  HovsUr 
(Tex.)  Press  and  is  in  the  Navy  s 
chief  petty  officer. 

A1  Huber,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
is  a  lieutenant  junior  grade  in  ““ 
naval  reserve  stationed  at  Panama- 

Shelby  Storck,  news  commentator 
for  WDAF,  the  Kansas  City 
station,  is  now  an  aviation  cadet  ® 
the  United  States  navy  at  Kansas  City 

Eddie  Mills,  Associated  Press  staH 
Kansas  City,  has  one  more  exam^' 
tion  to  pass  before  being  accepted  it 
the  artillery. 

John  P.  Swift,  Jr.,  police  reporte', 
Kansas  City  Times,  is  now  a 
ensign  student  at  Northwestern  lJi“‘ 
versity,  Chicago. 


r 


I  IKE  a  catalytic  agent  in  a  chemi- 
J  cal  experiment,  the  treacherous 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harhor  had 
the  overnight  effect  of  uniting  all 
Americans  in  a  common  cause.  It 
swept  into  limho  the  rubbish  of  racial 
conflict,  political  partisanship,  and 
class  warfare.  From  now  on,  our 
enemies  face  a  united  people  in  the 
United  States, 

Cleveland,  like  all  great  American 
cities,  has  had  differences  of  opinion 
to  adjust,  varying  interests  to  be 
merged  in  the  common  welfare.  Yet 
it  is  unlikely  that  one  could  find,  any¬ 
where  in  America,  a  city  of  similar 
size  and  make-up  that  has  adjusted 
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supported  all-out  preparation  for  the 
present  conflict.  It  has  its  roots  in 
their  persistent  efforts,  over  many 
years,  to  keep  Cleveland  informed 
about  itself.  As  a  result,  Clevelanders 
have  faith  in  each  other — in  them¬ 
selves — in  their  leadership — and  in 
their  ability  to  see  this  thing  through 
without  confusion  or  hysterics. 

'It  is  only  natural  that  times  like 
these  should  make  the  ties  even 
stronger  between  Clevelanders  and  the 
newspapers  they  have  learned  to  trust. 
They  depend  upon  them,  not  only 
for  complete  news  of  the  War  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  for  facts  and 
features  affecting  their  own  partici- 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


L  A.  Daily  News 
Raises  Single  Copy 
Price  3  to  4  Cents 


Genercd  Manager  States 
Readers  Must  Pay  for 
Higher  Costs 


Los  Angeles,  Feb.  2 — Circulation 
revenue,  rather  than  advertising  rev¬ 
enue.  provides  the  avenue  through 
which  newspapers  must  solve  the 
problem  created  by  reduced  income 
and  increased  expenses.  That  circu¬ 
lation  rate  increases  can  be  made 
without  loss  of  circulation  is  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Robert  L.  Smith,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  who  points 
to  the  experience  of  his  own  paper  as 
demonstration;  in  the  last  six  years 
they  have  made  eight  increases  in 
subscription  and/or  street  sale  prices, 
and  circulation  has  increased  from 
183,649  (in  1936)  to  approximately 
238.000  at  the  end  of  1941. 


From  3  to  4  Coots 

Today,  the  News  makes  another  in¬ 
crease  in  its  price  to  subscribers  and 
single-copy  purchasers,  the  monthly 
subscription  price  jumping  10  cents, 
from  75  to  85  cents,  and  the  single¬ 
copy  price  advancing  one  cent,  from 
3  to  4  cents  per  copy. 

It  is  a  lone  wolf  move  for  the  News, 
none  of  the  other  downtown  papers 
having  announced  subscription  in¬ 
creases  at  this  time,  although  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-News  made  a  15- 
cent  jump  today,  going  from  60  cents 
to  75  cents  a  month,  but  retaining  its 
3-cent  single-copy  price. 

In  a  statement  to  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Smith  says: 

“The  increased  cost  of  publishing  a 


daily  newspaper  should  be  absorbed 
by  the  reader,  not  the  advertiser. 
Without  doubt,  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  like  all  other  business  must 
undergo  unprecedented  readjustments 
if  it  is  to  conform  with,  and  success¬ 
fully  compete  in,  our  present  war-time 
economy.  But  the  principle  of  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  balancing  his  operat¬ 
ing  budget  through  arbitrary  adver¬ 
tising  rate  increases  is  totally  unsound. 
Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
newspaper  publisher,  whose  circula¬ 
tion  growth  justifies,  is  not  entitled 
to  advance  advertising  rates  propor¬ 
tionately.  An  increased  rate  which 
does  not  increase  the  cost  per  unit  of 
circulation,  i.e.,  the  milline  rate,  rep¬ 
resents  sound  operating  policy,  and 
seldom  is  questioned  by  the  advertiser. 

Circulofioa  Expense 

“The  present  period  through  which 
the  Fourth  Estate  is  passing,  with 
considerable  accuracy,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  ‘jam’  or  ‘sprint’  periods 
in  a  six-day  bicycle  race.  In  addition 
to  being  hectic  and  thrilling,  from  the 
standpoint  of  participants  and  spec¬ 
tators,  such  ‘jam’  periods  usually  are 
responsible  for  changing  the  entire 
complexion  of  the  contest.  Previous 
leaders  may  now  be  bringing  up  the 
rear,  and  early  favorites  may  be  out 
of  the  race  entirely.  In  other  words, 
during  a  ‘jam’  anything  can  and  usu¬ 
ally  does  happen.  Just  so,  ‘anything 
can  happen’  to  advertising  and  the 
newspaper  business  during  the  present 
‘jam’  economy  which  prevails  today. 

“This  is  a  time  not  only  for  prac¬ 
tical  readjustment,  but  for  theoretical 
revaluation.  One  theory  that  needs 
to  be  ‘revalued’  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  generally  accepted  one  that 
circulation  revenue  cannot  be  expected 
to  offset  circulation  expense,  and  that 
the  hiatus  between  circulation  cost 
and  circulation  income  should  be  bal¬ 
anced  out  of  advertising  revenue. 


Circulation  expense  .  .  .  including  a 
substantial  percentage,  if  not  all,  of 
the  cost  of  white  paper  .  .  .  can  be 
met  out  of  circulation  revenues,  if 
publishers,  both  individually  and  as  a 
group,  will  have  the  courage  to  pass  on 
increased  operating  expenses  to  the 
readers  where  they  rightfully  be¬ 
long. 

“Day  in  and  day  out,  newspapers 
represent  the  biggest  bargain  of  any 
service  or  commodity  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  buys. 

“The  modem  newspaper  goes  way 
beyond  the  meaning  which  its  name 
implies.  It  not  only  contains  all  local, 
national  and  international  news,  and 
an  interpretation  of  that  news,  but, 
in  addition,  it  brings  to  its  readers 
educational  and  entertainment  features 
such  as  special  columns,  comics  and 
serials  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost  in 
any  other  form.  Yet  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  advertising  columns 
have  so  successfully  sold  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  merchandise  and 
ideas  of  all  kinds  have  never  used 
those  columns  to  sell  their  own  prod¬ 
uct  .  .  .  the  newspaper  ...  to  its  read¬ 
ers.  Quite  naturally,  as  a  result,  the 
public  has  a  marked  tendency  to  take 
for  granted  the  valuable  service  which 
the  daily  newspaper  renders  at  such 
a  low  cost. 


means  by  using  the  newspaper's  own 
columns  to  sell  its  own  product. 

Half  of  the  space  was  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  news  treatment,  fea¬ 
tures,  pictures  and  special  columns 
that  make  up  the  daily  paper,  and  the 
other  half  to  an  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic  picture,  in  which  it  is  frankly 
stated  that  the  paper  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  sustain  sizable  operating  losses 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

It  points  out  that  where  the  average 
number  of  pages  was  19  in  1933,  it  was 
39  in  1941,  an  increase  of  more  than 
100%.  Wages,  which  represent  47% 
of  the  cost  of  operating  the  paper, 
have  increased  50%  since  1937.  News¬ 
print,  metal  and  other  raw  materials 
have  increased  17%%  to  as  much  as 
200%;  a  substantial  increase  in  news¬ 
print  costs  has  been  announced,  and 
newsprint  accounts  for  more  than 
25%  of  the  cost  of  producing  the 
paper. 

It  lists  advertising  revenue  losses 
through  diversion  of  raw  materials 
(such  as  rubber)  and  manufactured 
products  (such  as  automobiles)  from 
civilian  to  defense  channels. 


Announcement  of  Increase 

“That  many  publishers  already  see 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
increasing  circulation  revenue  to  off¬ 
set  shrinking  advertising  revenue  and 
mounting  operating  expense,  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  fact  that  within  recent 
months  more  than  100  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  have  increased 
either  their  subscription  or  street  sale 
prices,  or  both.” 

Announcement  of  the  increase  was 
made  to  readers  Friday  in  a  full  page 
statement,  an  example  of  what  Smith 


The  eight  prior  increases  started 
April  1,  1936,  when  the  home  delivery 
price  of  the  Daily  News  was  advanced 
from  45  cents  to  50  cents.  On  Dec.  1, 
1936,  the  suburban  and  mail  price  was 
increased  from  50  to  65  cents;  the  same 
day  the  home  delivery  price  of  the 
Evening  News  (then  a  separate  pub¬ 
lication)  rose  from  45  to  50  cents.  On 
April  1,  1937,  both  papers  increased 
from  50  to  60  cents;  on  Nov.  1,  1937, 
the  single  copy  price  of  the  Evening 
News  advanced  from  2  to  3  cents;  on 
Feb.  1,  1939,  the  Daily  News  advanced 
from  60  to  70  cents;  on  Oct.  1,  1939, 
the  Evening  News  made  the  same 
jump;  and  on  Dec.  1,  1940,  the  papers 
(now  consolidated  as  a  24-hour  paper) 
increased  from  70  cents  to  75  cents 
per  month. 


SWORDS 

AND 

PLOWSHARES 


ARE  FORGED  IN 


BIRMINGHAM- 


•ff  Swords  to  Plowshares— 
or  vice  versa — The  Birmingham  Dis¬ 
trict  has  the  materials,  the  men  and 
the  skill  to  meet  any  emergency. 


share  in  the  near-billion-dollar  defense 
building  and  production  budget  in  the 


A  Wide  diversification  of 
resources,  room  for  expansion  and 
available  labor  have  made  the  changing 
of  Alabama  into  an  important  Defense 
Arsenal  comparatively  easy. 


•if  Aluminum,  e  I  e  ctricity, 
ships,  cement,  power,  chemicals,  ord¬ 
nance,  explosives,  steel,  coal,  iron, 
coke,  fabrication  and  textiles — all 


•if  With  an  increase  in  re¬ 
tail  sales  within  the  area  served  by 
Birmingham  stores  averaging  8% 
above  the  national  increase,  advertisers 
receive  the  full  effect  of  The  Birming¬ 
ham  News- Age-Herald’s  average  daily 
circulation  of  191,404  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  I60,$9S,  as  shown  by 
our  ABC  Interim  Publishers’  Statement 
of  October,  November  and  December, 
1941. 


Bipcntingham  the  Birmingham  age-herald 


"THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPERS" 

MORNING  ☆  EVENING  ☆  SUNDAY  ☆  A  RADIO  STATION  WSGN,  610  KC 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  KELLY.  SMITH  COMPANY 
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DOUBLE 
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MARKET^ 


_  -  Alimiinnrr  Whipple’s  offer  relinquished  the  de-  ing:  “It  is  not  my  duty  to  police  the 

ft  ^  i  m  J  m  wUUt-i  mand  for  the  full  guild  shop,  which  guild  and  force  people  to  belong.  If  a 

Strik©  OontmUGS  requires  imlon  membership  of  all  nine  settlement  depends  on  a  guild  shop, 

y  Another  of  several  attempts  to  nego-  present  members  and  nine  out  of  10  we  might  just  as  well  Iward  the  place 

-  tiate  settiement  of  the  three-month-  future  employes.  Whipple  said  the  up  right  now.  The  strike  began  Nov. 

old  ciO-Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Guild  guild  ®  contract  re-  5  with  nine  strikers. 

OCOl  War  Feature  die  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  GazeUe  quirmg  membership  of  the  nme  pres-  Tsr^■r/►^  DSrm 

HE  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times  uses  a  has  faded  over  the  question  of  the  ent  members,  but  not  requirmg  future  DHOPb  nOiU  FAFtH 
flag-decorated  box  “Winning  the  guild  shop.  Publisher  E.  J.  Tilton  re-  employes  to  join.  If  any  future  em-  The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  dis¬ 
bar"  as  a  heading  for  short  items  of  jected  a  proposal  offered  by  Guild  ployes  ^d  join,  however,  they  would  continued  use  of  rotogravure  paper  for 
dense  activity  effort  in  its  territory.  Organizer  Charles  L.  Whipple,  whi^  1^®  required  to  continue  membership  its  four-page  Saturday  roto  section 
■irst  aid  class  work.  Defense  Bond  j/jr.  Tilton  said  was  “simply  a  re-  during  the  life  of  the  contract.  and  is  using  a  high  grade  newsprint 

amnaien  news,  registration  of  nurses  of  terms  previously  turned  Mr.  Tilton  said  he  could  not  accept  stock.  The  change  was  made  in  the 

any  form  of  the  guild  shop,  declar-  interest  of  economy. 


available  for  national  defense  work 
and  similar  material  supplies  the 
“grist”  for  the  department.  j 

Defense  Valentine 
THE  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  is  running  a  daily  bottom-of- 
front-page  feature,  in  semi-humorous 
style,  urging  everyone  who  sends  a 
Valentine  this  year  to  insert  a  ten- 
cent  Defense  Savings  Stamp.  The 
combination  is  called  a  “Victory  Val¬ 
entine,”  and  is  proving  especially 
popular  with  school  students. 

ExjJanation  on  Letters 
THE  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  re- 
coitly  informed  some  of  its  readers 
in  an  unusual  editorial -page  box  why 
their  letters-to-the-editor  were  not 
;  printed.  Under  the  heading  of  “Why 
!  Didn't  You  Print  My  Letter?”,  the 
i  statement  said  in  part: 

I  “Because — James  C.  Gibson  gave  no 
j  address.  Lillian  Bailey  wrote  in  pen- 
{  cQ.  So  did  Louise  Hilbmann.  W.  L. 
j  Wenderroth  did  not  sign  his  name. 
Neither  did  Jack  Sapiro.  Neither  did 
■R.  M.  R.’  Mrs.  Rose  wrote  poetry,” 
etc.  It  then  listed  the  Mail  Box  rules, 
which  are  usually  published  several 
times  a  week. 


above  average 


Aid  ior  Correspondents 

THE  Norristoum  (Pa.)  Times-Herald, 
stimulates  news  tips  for  its  suburban 
corespondents  by  publishing  their 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  at  the  top  of  segregated  columns 
devoted  to  news  of  outlying  sections. 


^  Toledo 


New  Daily  Planned 


In  Atltmta,  Ga. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Feb.  3 — ^Plans  have 


-•aiMuian,  vjra.,  rcu.  o— x^icuis  Jiave 

been  completed  for  the  first  issue  of  a 
new  Atlanta  newspaper,  the  Evening 
Port,  on  Feb.  24,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  tcxlay  by  Matt  G. 
^hins,  editor,  and  president  of  the 
Pfess  Publishing  Company. 

Coincident  with  the  announcement 
of  the  publication  date  was  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  seven  directors,  all  business 
'“ders,  who  will  become  members  of 
w  board  of  the  company.  They  in- 


Double  Value 

...from  Farm  and 
Factory  combined 


r  Strong,  highly  diversified  industries  give  the 
Toledo  city  market  balance  and  stability.  They 
give  it  DOUBLE  VALUE  .  .  .  VALUE  for  TODAY 
VALUE  for  TOMORROW. 


But  in  still  another  sense  the  whole  Toledo  Trading  Area  is 
a  DOUBLE  VALUE  market.  To  the  product  of  industry  is 
added  the  product  of  one  of  the  nation's  richest  agricultural 
areas.  Diversification — yes!  Balance — yes!  Stability — yes! 
You  find  them  all  embraced  in  the  words — Toledo  Market! 


Our  Map  No.  3  shows 
agricultural  values  oi  Ohio 
Major  Markets.  Copy  sent 
on  request. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


One  of  Americans  Great  New»paper» 

SSrSStSMTSD  SV  SAUL  BLOCK  AND  AtfOCIATSS 
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1942  Is  Year  for 
Promotion  Facts 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Bulletin  Prints 
6L000  Manuals 
For  Air  Wardens 


THIS  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  year  oughly.  It  should  be  reported  more 
for  promotion  people  any  way  you  thoroughly.  This  is  a  year  for  facts, 
look  at  it.  One  of  the  first  and  tough- 
est  jobs  of  the  year  is  going  to  be  to  esearcn 
find  out  and  interpret  exactly  what 
war  incomes  are  doing  to  family 


W.  L  McLean,  Jr.,  Reports 
Activity  to  PNPA  Conven¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Film  Shown 


spending  habits.  Right  now  your  guess 
about  that  is  as  good  as  the  next  fel¬ 
low’s.  But  if  the  next  fellow  happens 
to  be  an  important  advertiser,  as  so 
often  he  is,  your  guess  is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  lot  better.  And  to  per¬ 
suade  him  that  it  is,  you’re  going  to 
have  to  show  him  facts — ^real,  honest- 
to-goodness,  hard-as-nails  facts. 

The  trouble  of  this  is  that  so  far 
there  aren’t  many  facts  available.  A 
few  scattered  reports  have  come 
through,  like  the  Gallup  poll  last  week 
on  how  people  expect  to  spend  their 
war  incomes,  that  are  somewhat 
vague  and  anticipatory.  The  war 
situation  is  still  too  new,  still  too 
much  subject  to  sudden  change,  to 
permit  conclusions  of  enough  solid¬ 
ity  to  convince  a  lot  of  hard-headed 
advertisers.  Which  means  that  you’re 
probably  going  to  have  to  get  out  in 
the  field  yourself  and  dig  for  the  facts 
you  need. 

Some  Papers  Fortanote 

It’s  true  that  some  newspapers  may 
not  have  to  concern  themselves  over 
this  problem.  War  incomes  in  their 
markets  may  be  so  generally  distrib¬ 
uted  as  to  affect  practically  everybody. 
Such  papers  are  fortimate  in  that  they 
have  a  simple,  clear-cut  story  to  tell — 
general  war  prosperity. 

But  other  newspapers,  particularly 
those  in  the  larger  cities  where  income 
groupings  are  a  circulation  factor, 
are  going  to  find  themselves  very 
much  concerned  with  this  problem — 
because  their  advertisers  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  it.  They’re  going  to  face 
the  same  situation  the  magazines  are 
facing — mass  versus  class;  should  an 
advertiser  trade  down  or  stick  to  his 
quality  appeal;  how  can  a  mass-appeal 
advertiser  best  extend  his  market; 
how  can  a  quality  advertiser  profit 
from  the  increased  incomes  of  families 
heretofore  below  his  market. 

Some  thinking  on  this  problem  is 
being  done,  and  we  have  already  seen 
the  results  of  some  newspaper  re¬ 
search  into  it.  A  lot  more  is  going  to 
have  to  be  done.  The  efforts  of  the 
Census  Bureau  to  get  wider  dissemi¬ 
nation  and  use  of  its  material  is  thus 
timely  and  welcome,  because  this 
material  can  be  put  to  excellent  use 
in  solving  the  problem.  As,  too,  can 
the  various  consumer  purchase  studies 
issued  by  the  labor  and  Agriculture 
departments. 

Besten  Effort 

Which  brings  us  to  a  piece  just  come 
from  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler.  It 
has  an  attention-getting  caption;  “Who 
gets  the  defense  dollars?’’  And  then 
a  promise,  “You  can’t  beat  the  facts!” 
But  the  little  folder  follows  this  with 
some  rather  disappointing  material. 
Instead  of  a  detailed  factual  analysis, 
there  is  only  the  statement  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  has  been  made  which  shows  that 
31%  of  the  Herald -Traveler’s  readers 
are  earning  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  that  64%  of  its  readers  earn 
$35  a  week  and  over,  which  is  a  big¬ 
ger  percentage  than  the  readers  of 
any  other  Boston  paper  earning  that 
much. 

This  is  all  well  enough  as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  our  own  opinion  is  that 
newspaper  research,  to  gain  the  re¬ 
spect  and  earn  the  confidence  it  needs 
for  acceptance,  should  be  more  thor¬ 
ough.  It  should  be  done  more  thor- 


WHILE  we’re  on  the  subject  of  facts — 
three  research  studies  by  newspa¬ 
pers  come  to  hand  this  week  that  show 
an  earnest  desire  to  get  facts  adver¬ 
tisers  want  and  to  present  them  intel¬ 
ligently  so  that  they  do  both  adver¬ 
tiser  and  newspaper  the  most  good. 

From  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  South¬ 
west-Times  Record  comes  a  consumer 
brand  preference  study  which  looks 
to  us  like  a  creditable  job.  It  is  based 
on  some  80,000  quesfions  answered 
by  some  450  housewives  in  the  Fort 
Smith  market,  which  includes  some 
300,000  persons  and  is  a  potential  an¬ 
nual  food  market  of  about  $12,000,000. 
The  study  in  some  cases  makes  direct 
comparisons  with  the  results  of  the 
1941  Milwaukee  Journal  Consumer 
Analysis,  which  shows  intelligent  use 
of  other  newspaper  research  material 
in  a  non-competitive  market. 

The  study  was  made  in  collaboration 
with  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  the  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  “It  has  been 
cordially  received,”  John  T,  Fitz¬ 
gerald  tells  us.  “We  hope  that  pos¬ 
sibly  it  may  cause  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  markets  the  size  of 
Fort  Smith  and  stimulate  similar 
studies  in  markets  this  size.” 

From  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee 
comes  a  study  of  the  sales  positions 
of  55  classifications  of  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts  in  that  market.  This  is  the  fourth 
annual  study  of  this  kind  the  Bee  has 
made,  which  enables  it  to  offer  in¬ 
formative  and  interesting  comparative 
data.  The  information  in  this  study 
comes  from  retailers  rather  than  from 
consumers.  Some  advertising  agency 
research  men  are  inclined  to  be 
skeptical  of  this  kind  of  information. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  quite  ac¬ 
ceptable,  the  retailer  being  a  good  re¬ 
flector  of  the  consumer. 

From  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News  comes  a  study  designed  to  get 
the  Newark  and  Paterson  department 
stores  to  advertise  in  the  Herald- 
News,  which  has  no  large  department 
store  in  its  territory.  It  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  approach  to  a  peculiar  problem. 
It  is  based  on  a  survey  among  read¬ 
ers  to  find  out  where  they  shop,  which 
stores  they  patronize,  whether  they 
carry  their  parcels  with  them  or  have 
them  delivered,  what  their  last  three 
department  store  purchases  were  and 
what  price  ranges  they  are  most  in¬ 
terested  in. 


As  an  act  of  public  service  during 
a  wartime  emergency,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  William  L.  McLean,  Jr., 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  has  dis¬ 
tributed  61,000  instruction  manuals 
for  air  raid  wardens  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  this  week. 

The  manual  was  originally  prepared 
by  the  Philadelphia  Police  College 
and  the  Institute  of  Local  and  State 
Government  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  Philadelphia 
Council  of  Defense.  The  city,  how¬ 
ever,  had  limited  appropriations  and 
only  1,000  copies  were  printed.  There 
were  only  3,000  throughout  the  state. 
Mr.  McLean,  an  air  raid  warden  him¬ 
self,  realized  the  predicament  many 
wardens  would  be  in  without  a  guide 
book. 

Bulletin  Edition 

He  then  asked  Dr,  S.  B.  Sweeney, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  supervised  writing  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  booklet,  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
structions  for  a  Bulletin  edition  of 
the  manual.  The  newspajier  then  had 
them  printed  and  distributed  through 
the  regular  defense  agencies. 

Extra  copies  of  the  manual  are  also 
available  for  Bulletin  advertisers  who 
have  established  building  air  raid 
warden  systems. 

Mr.  McLean  discussed  the  Bulletin 
manual  in  his  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  National  Defense,  made  Jan. 
30  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  Pittsburgh. 

“The  Bulletin  felt  that  not  only  was 
this  something  that  the  community 
needed  at  this  time,”  Mr.  McLean 
said,  “but  that  it  would  be  a  good 
newspaper  promotion  job.  The 
Councils  of  Defense  said  that  they 
would  like  one  copy  for  every  air 
raid  warden  and  we  supplied  them 
for  that.  Additional  copies  were 
printed  in  case  those  already  deliv¬ 
ered  proved  insufficient.” 

In  his  report  to  the  convention,  Mr. 
McLean  said  that  36,300  copies  were 
distributed  in  the  city  and  21,400 
copies  for  the  four  adjoining  Penn¬ 
sylvania  counties.  When  interviewed 
Monday  it  was  reported  that  the  total 
distribution  had  gone  over  61,000. 


There  happen  to  be  references  to  Uk 
Bulletin  on  the  front  and  the  bul 
and  in  the  preface.  Should  any  coog. 
cil  of  defense  in  the  state,  or  am 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  wish  to  priii 
these,  the  Bulletin  will  furnish  then 
clear  proofs  so  that  those  newspapen 
or  councils  may  have  their  own  oSs« 
plates  made,  using  their  own  namt; 

“In  reprinting  the  manual  either* 
a  booklet  or  in  the  newspaper  I  mug 
strongly  insist  that  no  other  chang* 
than  these  be  made.  The  manual  a 
Dr.  Sweeney’s  and  it  is  to  be  used 
exactly  as  he  had  produced  it.  Be 
even  went  to  the  length  of  get&j 
permission  from  Washington  to  n- 
produce  the  illustrations  on  the  cate 
pages.” 

Anotlier  national  defense  acting 
of  the  Bulletin  is  the  free  shovringif 
a  motion  picture  on  incendiary  bomk 
The  film  is  being  shown  to  air  raid 
warden  groups  by  Charles  J.  Lm 
of  the  Bulletin  staff.  The  Bulkth 
supplies  the  projector  as  well  as  the 
screen.  The  film  is  produced  by  the 
Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Companies  which  is  wiUinj 
to  have  copies  made  at  cost. 


BALTIM  ORE 


Is  Meeting  the  Challenge 
of  America's  War  Program 


Essential  industries-such  as  steel,  air¬ 
craft,  shipbuilding-are  requiring  more 
man  power  now  and  are  producing  more 
buying  power  than  ever  before 


PAY  ROLLS  UP  58% 


Dacetnbar  1941  over  1940 


Weekly  earnings  of  174,691  Maryland 
industrial  workers  averaged  $36.22  in 
December.  You  can  reach  the  vast  Balti¬ 
more  market  most  effectively  through 
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MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


SEC  Publicity 
Attacked  in  House 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  2— Hie 
charge  that  publicity  practices  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission  cofi 
“innocent  investors”  of  Transamerka 
Corporation  a  total  of  $81,721,616  in 
market  values,  was  placed  in  the  rec 
ord  when  a  House  committee  took  un¬ 
der  consideration  several  amendraenls 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Ad 
of  1933. 


Edward  B.  Twombly,  counsel  for  theming  t 


Committee  on  Reemployment  of  Met 
and  Money  of  the  Commerce  and  In 
dustry  Association  of  New  York,  Inc 
asked  that  SEC  be  restricted  in  its 
publicity  on  charges  and  hearings.  R 
recalled  that  the  Commission  issued 
a  news  release  Nov.  25,  1938,  statinf 
it  had  “reasonable  grounds  to  believe' 
the  Corporation  had  violated  the  lav 
and  calling  for  a  public  hearing.  Stock 
of  the  company  immediately  collapses 
in  value  and  has  not  been  restored  b 
the  intervening  years 


Offered  to  Other  Papers 

“This  manual,”  Mr.  McLean’s  re¬ 
port  continued,  “was  printed  by  offset. 
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Intelligent  writing  and  edg¬ 
ing  in  these  times  requii* 
solid  background,  experience, 
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Eagerness  and  enthusiaw 
are  vital  to  any  publicato 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  » 
the  publisher. 


When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 
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_ 1.0U  see,  said  the  Queen, 

'“it  takes  all  the  running  you  can  do  to  keep  in  the 
same  place.  If  you  want  to  get  somewhere  else,  you 
must  run  at  least  twice  as  fast!” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  media  owners  about  the  necessity 
of  haying  to  run  twice  as  fast  today. 

It  is  no  news  that  automobile  and  appliance  linage  has  gone  to  pot  and  is 
going  to  stay  that  way  for  a  good  long  time. 

It  is  no  news  either  that  shortages  here,  priorities  there,  and  every  man¬ 
ner  of  pinches  all  around,  have  each  drastic  import  to  the  sales  of  your  space 
and  the  sales  of  your  time. 

One  result  is  a  radical  shift  in  the  location  and  character  of  markets 
which  is  making  for  the  closest  comparative  scrutiny  by  agency  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  executives. 

Another  result  is  a  change  in  thinking  about  types  of  media— do  news¬ 
papers  have  the  same  values  as  they  did  for  such-and-such  an  advertiser 
who  must  now  think  institutionally— or  are  the  values  better? 

Another  result  is  that  new  advertisers  and  new  kinds  of  advertisers  are 
popping  up  all  over  the  place— advertisers  you  never  made  a  call  on,  and 
often  didn’t  know  existed. 

Another  result  is  a  band  wagon  rush  to  get  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
telative  security  of  the  appropriations  of  the  food  and  drug  fields.  The 
tep-up  of  media’s  efforts  in  this  direction  has  already  made  and  will  con- 
inue  to  make  for  brutal  intensification  of  competition. 

And  even  those  classifications  aren’t  100%  shelter.  Alcohol  and  other 
ftug  shortages  are  already  acute.  Tin  and  sugar  rationing  will  distress 
food  manufacturers;  the  problems  of  shipping  for  pineapple,  tea, 
lalmon,  coffee  and  plenty  more  products,  are  full  of  headaches. 

Besides  all  these  things,  the  whole  organizational  complexion  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  manufacturers  you  used  to  call  on  and  sell,  has 
idically  changed. 

Some  guys  have  enlisted  or  been  drafted. 

Some  in  the  reserve  have  been  called  up. 

Some  have  gone  to  Washington  at  a  dollar-a-year. 


Some  are  w’orking  for  the  Rockefeller  Committee,  or  have  volunteered 
to  run  civilian  defense,  or  been  transferred  to  other  emergency  functions 
in  their  organizations. 

The  whole  fabric  of  who’s  making  the  decisions  that  are  vital  to  you, 
and  who’s  unmaking  them,  has  changed  overnight— and  is  continuing  to 
do  so  at  a  pace  accelerated  by  events. 

The  little  guy  you  didn’t  know  was  there— the  man  you  never  thought 
or  didn’t  know'  was  important— is  more  vital  than  ever. 

Now’,  more  than  ever,  you  have  to  run  faster  to  stay  in  the  same  place. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  you  need  to  bring  up  every  weapon  in  the  kit. 

The  cheapest  and  yet  the  most  flexible  weapon  of  them  all  is  tried  and 
ready  to  hand.  It  is  the  promotion  of  your  market,  your  newspaper,  your 
magazine,  your  outdoor  plant,  you  radio  station,  your  network,  in  the 
advertising  trade  papers. 

These  papers  pick  your  promotion  list  and  bring  it  up  to  date  with  every 
issue,  at  a  time  when  more  than  ever,  a  direct  mail  list  drawn  up  today  is 
dead  tomorrow. 

They  pre-select,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  editorial  content,  only  those 
people  who  today  are  thinking  about  making  and  selling  goods  in  terms  of 
advertising,  or  who  are  thinking  in  terms  of  advertising  even  though  they 
have  no  goods  to  sell. 

They’re  the  only  place  in  which  you  can  know  beforehand  what  the 
reader  is  going  to  be  thinking  about  when  he  reads  your  advertising— and 
be  sure,  too,  it  isn’t  Hitler,  Hawaii  or  Hirohito. 

Because  of  their  basic,  functional  utility,  your  advertising  in  them  pro¬ 
vokes  no  impressions  of  your  indifference  to  paper  conservation. 

They  beat  the  bushes  for  you  for  the  new  advertiser,  or  the  advertiser 
whom  war  has  given  new  reasons  or  opportunities  to  advertise. 

They’re  basic  for  the  job  of  running  twice  as  fast  if  you  want  to  get 
somewhere  else. 

Editorially,  the  fastest-paced  book  of  the  five  major  general  advertising 
papers  is  Tide.  Engineered  on  the  dynamic  and  phenomenally  successful 
news  magazine  formula,  it  departmentalizes  news,  and  prints  only  the 
most  important  of  it.  It  adds  background,  significance  and  interpretation, 
and  presents  the  whole  with  such  clarity  and  dispatch  that  to  most  adver¬ 
tising  men  it  is  the  most  important  and  influential  book  they  read. 

Recognition  by  advertisers  of  the  superior  readership  developed  by  this 
formula,  has  also  made  Tide  the  fastest  growing  book  in  the  field.  For 
three  years  straight,  its  advertising  gains  have  been  greater  than  those  of 
ALL  its  contemporaries  combined! 
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U.  S.  Use  of  Paid  Space 
Advocated  By  Alleman 


By  GENE  ALLEMAN 

Manager,  ^^chigan  Press  Association; 

President,  Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc. 


WITH  every  resource  being  mobilized 
for  a  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  why  is  it  that  advertising  is  the 
only  important 


commodity  that 
is  not  being  used 
today  by  the 
government  of 
the  United 
States? 

It  is  one  oif 
many  questions 
uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  a  small 
group  of  front¬ 
line  soldiers  in 
today’s  “total 
war” — the  news¬ 
paper  association 
managers.  Our 


Gene  Alleman 


superiors  m  com¬ 


mand  are  the  newspapers  of  America 
We  are  in  the  vanguard,  carrying 
out  orders  of  our  superiors.  We  make 
a  full-time  job  of  it.  We  think,  sleep 
and  eat  at  it.  Yet  our  names  are 
seldom  mentioned  because  the  news¬ 
paper  association  manager  realizes 
well  that  he  is  an  “employe”  in  both 
name  and  fact;  he  is  loath  to  speak 
for  anyone  except  himself;  he  prefers 
by  policy  to  let  any  credit  go  to  his 
employers,  the  newspaper  publishers. 

Have  Different  Perspective 
And  yet  a  newspaper  association 
manager  gets  a  perspective  of  the 
scene  that  sometimes  is  in  different 
focus  than  that  of  his  employers.  His 
thinking  tends  by  necessity  to  reflect 
the  group,  rather  than  any  individual 
unit. 

As  one  newspaper  manager,  who 
happened  to  be  given  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  a  year  that  has  be¬ 
come  overnight  fraught  with  grave 
perplexities,  I  have  come  to  certain 
conclusions,  right  or  wrong,  as  to  what 
the  newspapers  may  have  to  tmdergo 
economically  in  today’s  total  war. 

In  the  first  place,  war  journalism  is 
a  test  of  survival.  In  the  first  World 
War,  national  advertising  almost 
doubled.  It  jumped  from  $91,600,000 
in  1914  to  $158,652,000  in  1918.  News¬ 
paper  circulation  went  up  about  25 
per  cent.  And  yet,  because  of  higher 
production  costs — labor,  newsprint, 
ink,  postal  rates,  etc. — one-eighth  of 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  were  forc^  to  quit  publication. 
The  records  show  that  the  newspaper 
casualties  were  not  metropolitan 
dailies.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
the  “little”  newspapers  whether  pub¬ 
lished  daily  or  weekly. 

The  World  War  AJU*.  was  slightly 
more  than  2,000,000  men,  of  which  I 
happened  by  fate  to  be  one.  Our 
war  casualties  were  less  than  3  per 
cent,  compared  with  around  13  per 
cent  for  our  Allies,  the  British  and 
French.  Fighting  with  us  then  were 
the  French,  Italians  and  Japanese. 
Our  navy  was  confined  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean. 

Today’s  “total  war”  is  far  different. 
We  have  a  two-ocean  war  on  our 
hands.  Our  military  forces  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  globe  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  southern  tropics,  from  Ireland  to 
the  Orient. 

From  a  military  necessity  it  seems 
cold  logic  to  conclude  that  millions 
of  American  man-power  may  be 
needed  ultimately  on  a  dozen  fighting 
fronts.  Newspapers  enjoy  no  priority 
in  selecitve  service  deferrments,  and 
they  have  not  asked  for  any.  We  can 


take  it  just  as  any  other  business. 
And  we  will  have  to  make  many 
sacrifices. 

Instead  of  having  a  boom  in  national 
advertising,  newspapers  face  a  further 
decline  due  to  war  priorities  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
radios,  stoves,  and  many  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  records  show  that  the  1940 
volume  of  advertising  was  44  per  cent 
below  1929.  Radio  and  news-maga¬ 
zine  competition  was  virtually  non- 
existant  in  the  last  war.  It  doesn’t 
add  up  to  Pollyanna  in  1942. 

If  one-eighth  of  all  the  newspapers, 
and  especially  the  small  publications, 
couldn’t  make  the  grade  in  the  first 
world  war  with  national  advertising 
soaring,  then  you  can  guess  what  to¬ 
day’s  “total  war”  with  greater  de¬ 
mands  on  man-power  and  further 
losses  in  advertising  revenue  may  im¬ 
pose  on  today’s  small  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

My  guess  is  that  hundreds  of  small 
newspapers  in  hundreds  of  Main 
Streets  from  coast  to  coast,  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  the  Gulf,  may  be  victims  of 
economic  strangulation.  The  large 
dailies  are  going  to  be  hurt,  too.  But 
their  resources  are  greater;  many  of 
them  own  or  have  an  interest  in  radio 
stations,  of  which  one-third  are  imder 
newspaper  control  in  some  manner. 

It  is  the  small  newspaper  that  is 
going  to  be  punished  most  in  today’s 
total  war.  I  cannot  escape  this  im- 
happy  conclusion. 

Without  violating  any  confidences, 
I  would  like  to  relate  a  true  story  il¬ 
lustrating  a  lack  of  imity  among 
newspaper  leaders  with  regard  to  the 
government  use  of  paid  advertising 
in  all  media. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Washington 
several  months  ago  attended  by  state 
directors  of  defense  saving  bonds  and 
stamps.  One  state  was  represented  by 
a  man  whose  bread-and-butter  job 
was  advertising  manager  of  a  large 
daily  newspaper.  This  newspaper  be¬ 
longed  to  a  group  of  publications;  in 
the  group  were  several  radio  stations. 

ObtaiRtd  Free  Space 

When  the  matter  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  for  defense  bonds  was  discussed, 
the  newspaper  representative  told 
how  he  had  been  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  donations  of  advertising  space 
from  newspaper  publications  in  his 
state.  He  spoke  of  the  effectiveness 


of  publicity.  He  said  the  publishers 
did  not  want  to  “commercialize”  on 
their  patriotism.  He  said  they  were 
glad  to  give  away  the  only  important 
commodity  they  possessed — advertis¬ 
ing. 

Perhaps  it  was  smart  for  this  news¬ 
paper  executive  to  brag  about  his 
ability  to  chisel  advertising  from  his 
own  newspapers.  But  I  don’t  think 
so.  Unintentionally  he  wronged  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  newspapers  whose  eco¬ 
nomic  margin  is  thhi,  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  donate  the  only  important 
commodity  they  have  to  sell — adver¬ 
tising  space — and  who  have  no  other 
resources  such  as  a  radio  station,  to 
rely  upon  for  economic  readjustments 
in  a  war. 

If  the  national  government  has  not 
taken  the  step  to  authorize  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  total  war  effort  of 
ours,  the  fault  probably  lies  with  our¬ 
selves  rather  than  on  anyone  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

I  have  found  newspaper  publishers 
are  exceedingly  cooperative  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  government  in  an  intelligent 
war  effort. 

Of  this  generosity  I  have  some  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge.  In  July,  1941,  the 
Michigan  Press  Association  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  governor  of  Michigan 
to  establish  a  state  committee  for  pub¬ 
lic  information  in  an  advisory  capac¬ 
ity  to  the  Michigan  Council  of  De¬ 
fense.  We  did  so.  All  media  was 
given  equal  standing,  the  newspapers 
serving  with  radio,  motion  pictures, 
outdoor  advertising,  farm  periodicals, 
graphic  arts,  and  so  on.  I  was  in¬ 
vite  to  serve  as  the  state  coordinator 
of  information,  of  course,  without 
compensation. 

Involved  Mech  Extra  Work 

Out  in  California  another  newspa¬ 
per  association  manager,  John  B. 
Long,  has  been  serving  likewise.  For 
both  of  us  the  responsibility  meant 
extra  hours  of  work,  late  in  afternoon 
and  evening;  less  private  leisure  time 
on  Sundays. 

On  Dec.  12,  1941,  the  Michigan  com¬ 
mittee  set  up  a  temporary  code  of 
volunteer  censorship  in  which  was  in¬ 
corporated  many  of  the  points  which 
the  Byron  Price  code  recently  em¬ 
phasized  in  details.  This  temporary 
code  merely  reflected  censorship  ex¬ 
perience  of  World  War  I.  It  was  a 
stop-gap,  pending  action  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  important  point  is  that  this 
cooperation  has  been  given  gladly  and 
willingly  by  the  newspapers  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
One  Michigan  daily  newspaper,  the 
Traverse  City  Record-Eagle,  donated 
three  pages  of  advertising  space  dur¬ 
ing  one  week!  The  owner,  Austin 
Batdorff,  has  donated  his  services  as 
secretary  of  the  county  council  of  de¬ 
fense,  even  providing  office  space 


without  charge.  This  illustraticl 
could  be  repeated  in  hundreds  4 
communities  throughout  the  natkt 
Newspapers  have  not  stinted  in  a  witl 
ingness  to  serve,  even  though 
are  faced  with  grave  economic  unce. 
tainties. 

The  effectiveness  of  Canada’s  aa. 
vertising  effort — how  defense  bon; 
have  been  sold  at  a  small  fractional 
cost  to  advertising — was  recently  :«.[ 
lated  by  C.  V.  Charters,  managi; 
director  of  the  Canadian  Wedli 
Newspaper  Association,  in  Editoi  i| 
Publisher.  The  success  of  the  Britis! 
government  in  the  use  of  advertisbi; 
has  been  told  many  times  in  tra(!l 
publications. 

Then  why  should  Congress  heste 
to  utilize  advertising  as  it  is  utilizi; 
every  other  important  commodity  tC" 
day  for  winning  of  the  war? 

Why  should  administration  leaikj 
at  Washington  incline  toward  era 
tinned  use  of  publicity  staffs,  handed 
releases  and  other  persuasive  activitk| 
instead  of  an  all-out  advertising  cani' 
paign  in  all  media  of  which  the  nevs-| 
papers  are  only  one? 

I  believe  the  answer  lies  more  in  od 
own  failure  to  believe  in  advertisini 
as  we  should.  Here  is  a  paradox. 

I  believe  the  answer  lies  also  in  a:| 
unfortunate  circumstance  that 
service  of  advertising  has  not  bee 
presented  by  representative  advertis¬ 
ing  persons,  but  by  a  few  individu£' 
whose  newspapers  are  financuHy 
strong  and  who  consequently  can  “af¬ 
ford”  to  be  smug  about  their  williai- 
ness  to  make  sacrifices. 

The  newspapers  of  America  hsTr 
NOT  told  the  real  story  at  Washi;; 
ton  and  to  Congress. 

It  is  high  time  that  they  did  so. 
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EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  SERVICE 

FOR  I94Z 

First:  The  NEWS — Hot  Off  the  Wires — accurate  and  dependable — as  only  paid  correspondents  and 
a  staff  of  able  editorial  men  can  write  it — covering  every  important  development  in  the  fields  of  news* 
paper-making  and  advertising — 52  times  a  year. 

Second:  SPOT-NEWS  FEATURES — Human  Interest  Stories  revealing  achievements  of  the  craft — 
the  story  behind  the  story:  Views,  Techniques,  Trends,  Tendencies,  Management  Problems,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  with  regular  departments  on  promotion,  pictures,  circulation,  advertisers,  agencies,  books,  syndicates, 
monthly,  semi-annual,  annual,  linage  comparisons,  and  mechanical  developments. 

POWERFTJL  SERVICE  FEATURES 

Third:  THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1942  covers  the  whole  realm  of  newspaper-mak¬ 
ing  and  advertising  in  the  Americas  and  the  British  Isles,  including  accurate,  dependable,  basic  data  on 
newspaper  ownership,  circulations,  rates,  services,  executives,  executive  personnel,  linage,  special  newspa¬ 
per  representatives.  Press  Galleries  of  the  Congress,  advertising  and  press  clubs,  etc.,  etc. — a  monumental 
service  number  now  in  its  22d  year  of  continuous  publication,  presenting  basic  data  on  more  than  4,000 
newspapers,  and  listing  more  than  10,000  names  of  important  executives. 

Fourth:  THE  MARKET  GUIDE  FOR  1942  surveys  in  standardized  form  market  possibilities,  incomes, 
purchasing  power  of  more  than  1,500  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  where  daily  newspapers  are  published — a  veritable  mine  of  useful  information  for  the  space- 
buyer  and  agent  who  market  goods  and  services  nationally  and  locally. 

Fifth:  Annual  Linage  Tabulations  for  more  than  1,500  newspapers  to  be  presented  February  28th. 

Sixth:  Annual  Awards  for  the  best  in  newspaper  promotions  for  the  year  1941,  to  be  presented 
March  28th. 

Seventh:  Annual  Awards  for  the  best  spot-news  pictures  of  the  year  1941,  to  be  announced  April  18th. 

Eighth:  Annual  Directory  of  Syndicated  Features,  scheduled  for  release  September  19th  —  listing 
names  of  authors,  cartoonists,  comic  strip,  etc.,  etc. 

Ninth:  Annual  Directory  of  Page  and  Paper  Sizes  of  more  than  2,000  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  including  paper  and  ink  consumption  and  all  basic  mechanical  data,  to 
be  issued  October  31st. 

Tenth:  Full  and  complete  reports  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  News¬ 
paper  Executives  Association,  Promotion  Managers  Association,  International  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  National  Association  Managers,  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  and  California,  Pennsylvania,  New  England,  New  York  and  other  Newspaper  Publishers 
Associations. 
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V  K  _  _  iWl  _  ^  1  relations  with  the  newspapermen  in 

jF\Q]XlirQl  nllQrGWS  1  OllS  ***“  f  ST"  pleasant 

and  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  reporter 

T  T* _  IkT.^  _  or  a  representative  of  a  radio  station 

1  fl  ^j^yS  or  motion  picture  studio  or  other  news 

X  dissemination  media  that  has  any  se¬ 

rious  grievance  of  any  kind  to  report. 

IN  A  LETTER  to  Editor  &  FhJBLiSHER  of  too  secret  a  nature  to  be  discussed  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  take  the 
on  Feb.  2,  Rear  Admiral  Adolphus  with  the  press,  and  furthermore  that  gentlemen  who  have  come  to  see  me 
Andrews  explained  his  reasons  for  officially  an  explanation  was  given,  into  my  confidence  without  violating 
cancelling  his  regular  press  confer-  It  was  given  the  next  day  by  the  Pub-  naval  security  and  I  have  answered 
ences  in  New  York  and  declared  that  lie  Relations  Officer  in  the  courteous  many  off-the-record  questions  that 
as  commandant  of  the  Third  Naval  letter  quoted  above.  You  will  note  have  been  put  to  me  for  background 
District  he  has  cooperated  at  all  times  that  the  newspapermen  were  asked  to  purposes. 

with  newspapermen  in  release  of  news  feel  free  to  request  an  interview  of  “Both  my  predecessor  and  I  have 
that  did  not  violate  naval  security.  Ad-  me  at  any  time,  and  that  I  would  be  made  it  a  point  in  this  District  for  the 
miral  Andrews’  letter  was  prompted  pleased  to  grant  either  personal  or  pggt  two  years  to  serve  the  press,  the 
by  an  editorial  in  the  Jan.  31  issue,  general  interviews,  within  reasonable  radio  and  the  motion  pictures  as  in- 
entitled  “Censorship,  But  Not  Strangu-  limits  and  subject  to  a  very  crowded  telligently,  as  courteously  and  as  ex- 

lation.  ^  schedule.  peditiously  as  we  know  how.  It  has 

Admiral  Andrews  letter  follows:  Discusses  Coimbra  Sinking  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  these 

“I  have  your  letter  of  Jan.  30  en-  “Nqw  we  come  to  the  matter  re-  representatives  and  there  has  never 

closing  an  editorial  from  Editm  &  ferred  to  in  paragraph  six  of  the  edi-  been  any  intention  on  my  part  to  dis- 
PuBLisHER  for  Jan.  31,  which  I  have  to^ial  regarding  the  sinking  of  the  continue  my  relations  with  them.  A 
carefully  read.  British  tanker  Coimbra  off  the  Long  careful  reading  of  the  telephone  mes- 

•  Paragraph  four  of  the  editorial  re-  jg42  xjp  to  sage  by  the  two  officers  mentioned 

lates  to  the  cancellation  of  the  weekly  directive  regarding  these  above,  on  Jan.  28,  to  the  press,  as  well 

press  conferenres  which  I  held  for  a  ^latters  had  been  received  by  me  re-  as  the  letter  sent  out  by  Lieutenant 
few  weeks  and  which  I  discontinued  garding  the  dissemination  of  news  of  Commander  Tuthill,  is  evidence  of 
recently.  A  part  of  this  paragraph  j  ^^is  fact. 

**  gent  newspaperman  can  understand  “This  is  a  long  letter  but  I  know  of 

stated  that  the  Admiral  felt  his  wo  officer  in  my  position  is  con-  no  other  way  of  discussing  the  points 

was  too  im^rtant  and  of  secret  j^jg  primary  mission,  involved  in  your  editorial.  I  shall 

discuss^  with  the  press,  jg  gjj^j^  qi.  capture  the  enemy  welcome  any  representative  of  Editor 

explanation  was  given,  submarine,  if  possible.  To  do  this,  or  &  Pubusher  to  our  press  conferences 
T  ^  f  to  make  the  attempt  to  do  it,  is  not  when  they  are  held  and  I  shall  be 

Jan.  19^j^o  offi^rs  IP.  a  matter  of  wishful  thinking  or  the  glad  to  meet  with  you,  or  any  of  your 

Relations  Office  of  this  District  d  pressing  of  a  button.  It  is  a  matter  representatives,  at  any  time  that  it  is 
Ae  following  memorandum  over  the  decisions,  mutuaUy  convenient, 

telephone  to  the  varw^  wire  servires  ^  telephoning,  confer-  “Adolphus  Andrews, 

and  newspai^re  who  have  been  send-  Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy.” 

“"'“‘"VS  O'  r  WH«..  U«.r 

conference  has  b»«i  called  oll  for  this  In  a  telephone  conversation  with 


schedule. 

Discusses  Coimbra  Sinking 

“Now  we  come  to  the  matter  re- 


“Both  my  predecessor  and  I  have 


peditiously  as  we  know  how.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  these 
representatives  and  there  has  never 


.  ...  A  a.1.  11  W.WW—  CTllt-rCa  Wlttl  ai«UI.  eslliu.  vy.  wr.  Aucavj. 

!^nSr?fI?al'“  “'0  “-“"VS  Z 

COTiference  has  been  called  off  for  this  ®  telephone  conversation  with 

afternoon.  In  fact,  the  Admiral  has  f  °  &  Publisher  Feb.  6,  Admiral 

cancelled  all  regular  bi-monthly  press  concentrated  work  on  the  part^of  ali  Andrews  said  he  “was  perfectly  will- 
conferences  from  now  on  as  he  feels  concerned  news  m  New  York  if 

he  has  no  news-worthy  information  to  .ifr-i,-  t  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  orders  it.” 

whe^  the  first  When  the  Navy  Department  on  Jan.  17 
you  with  attending  unnecessary  con-  .  centralized  announcements  of  Navy 

ferences.  However,  he  would  like  you  p^;  u  l  j  Keen  tnmorl  p/t  w*.  ri®ws  in  Washington,  the  Admiral  said, 
to  feel  free  to  call  on  him  for  a  per-  Sre  tn  he  felt  he  was  “doing  a  favor  to  the 

sonal  or  general  mation  about  this  ship  until  such  time  f."®®.  ?®  as  to  myself  m  ^ncel- 

that  he  can  arrange  it  on  his  schedule.  hng  his  press  conferences  which  could 

LtHer  Sent  to  Pr.ss  ^ndly,  make  an  attempt  to  locate  the  y>eld  no  news  under  the  circumstances. 

‘The  following  day,  on  Jan.  29,  a  enemy  submarine;  and  thirdly,  to  hold  ^  Admiral  Andrews  declared  he  has 
letter  was  sent  to  the  wire  services  off  on  the  news  until  such  time  as  we  everythmg  possible  to  cooper¬ 


and  the  newspapers  by  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Officer  which  read: 

“  ‘The  Public  Relations  Ofiice  yesterday  in¬ 
formed  you  that  effective  immediately  Admiral 


were  convinced  that  the  enemy  ship 


ate  with  the  press”  and  has  main- 


had  escaped.  Lastly,  we  had  to  clear  ^"y 

the  information  that  we  had  with  the  to  see  me. 


formed  you  that  effective  immediately  Admiral  office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Rela-  [Editor’s  note:  The  editorial  in  ques- 
Andrews  wishes  to  cancel  his  press  confer-  Department,  Washing-  tion  wjos  loritten  mid  EDITOR  &  PuB- 

“C^.  which  are  now  scheduled  on  alternate  top’'  ®  LISHER  went  to  preSS  Jan.  29  before 

>\ednesdays  at  2:30  p.m.  .  '  ....  •  .  j  ■  j 

“  ‘Admiral  Andrews  wishes  it  explained  that  Due  to  the  delay  in  disseminating  Wire  service  ana  newspapers  received 
bis  idea  in  originally  setting  up  these  press  the  news,  I  then  directed  my  Public  fhe  letter  of  the  Admiral’s  public  re- 

eonferences  was  to  make  himself  available  to  Relations  Officer  Lieutenant  Com-  lations  officer,  dated  that  day,  which 

the  press  for  interview,  rather  than  to  arrange  ^  ’to  confer  with  the  explained  discontinuance  of  his  press 

*  set  t  me  for  the  release  of  information  from  ii  ,  ‘  .  ,1  x  a  j  ■  i  a  j 

him.  The  press  seerae<l  to  think  that  each  con-  Public  Relations  Office  in  the  Navy  conferences.  Admiral  Andrews  was 
ference  indicated  that  the  Admiral  had  some  Department  in  the  matter  of  a  di-  under  the  impression  that  Editor  & 
news-worthy  information  to  disclose.  This  did  rective  which  would  Coordinate  the  PUBLISHER  had  received  a  copy  of  this 
not  prove  to  ^  the  case,  and  questions  by  the  gflfoj,^g  j  Washing-  explanation  before  the  editorial  wa.s 

press  have  been  mainly  along  the  lines  of  -n.  .u-  tv;  .  •  .  a:  .u  .  • 

^formation  which  the  Admiral  felt  was  re-  ton  With  this  District  office  SO  that  in  Written. 

stricted.  the  case  of  future  enemy  attacks  that  [The  Navy  Department,  over  the 

"  ‘When  a  set  conference  is  called.  Admiral  there  would  be  as  little  delay  as  pos-  signature  of  Lieut.  Comm.  Paul  C. 
Andrews  understands  that  it  is  necessary  for  gjj^jg  serving  the  press.  This  was  Smith,  press  relations  officer,  explained 
every  major  newspaper  and  news  service  to  ,  .  ,.  ...  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

cover,  just  in  case  he  does  release  important  uoue  linmediately  and  withm  a  few  and  apologized  to  editors  for  the  con- 
news.  Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  cooperation  days  a  directive  was  written  and  ap-  fusion  over  release  of  the  Coimbra 
with  the  press,  the  Admiral  feels  that  they  proved  and  sent  out  to  the  Various  sinking,  to  which  the  editorial  al- 
shouid  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  attending  district  Public  Relations  Officers  by  luded.  Comm.  Smith  said  the  Navy 
”"-HrweTer!°w"CT 'there  is  a  flash  which  the  Navy  ^partinent.  Since  then  Department  the  day  after  the  sinking 
the  Admiral  wishes  personally  to  give  out,  matters  of  this  kmd  have  functioned  “could  do  nothing  to  straighten  out 
the  press  will  of  course  be  notified.  as  smoothly  and  efficiently  as  we  be-  the  situation  because  of  a  complete 

“  ‘At  the  same  time  Admiral  Andrews  wants  Reve  it  possible  for  them  to  function  lack  of  information.”  Admiral  An- 

yon  to  know  that  this  change  of  procedure  in  gome  other  incident  arises  that  draws’  letter  to  EIditor  &  Publisher 


[The  Navy  Department,  over  the 
signature  of  Lieut.  Comm.  Paul  C. 


no  way  indicates  that  be  will  be  from  now  on  ,  - _ t  .t_.  . 

unavailable  for  interviews.  As  in  the  past,  he  further  smithing  OUt. 

will  be  pleased  to  grant  either  personal  or  gen-  Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  pers 
eral  interviews,  within  reasonable  limits  and 

wishes  you  to  feel  free  to  request  an  interview  RED  CROSS  CLARIFIES  AD  RULE 

of  him  at  any  tiw/  ^  j,  THE  RED  CROSS  WAR  FUND  of  Greater  New  York,  flooded  with  requests 

Lieut!  Comdr.,  USNR,  clarification  of  measures  they  can  follow  to  promote  the  War  Fund 

Public  Relations  Officer.”  in  their  advertising  copy  and  yet  conform  to  the  law,  emphasized  through  its 

“If  you  will  read  carefully  the  chairman,  Dudley  L.  Parsons,  that  advertisers  can  legally  help  the  Fund’s 
memorandum  quoted  above,  that  was  campaign  for  $7,330,000  in  two  ways:  First,  they  can  sponsor  outright  an 
read  over  the  telephone  by  the  two  advertisement  bearing  only  the  advertiser’s  signature  and  devoted  exclu- 
Public  Relations  Officers,  I  am  sure  sively  to  the  Fund’s  message.  Secondly,  they  can  include  as  an  insertion  or 
that  you  will  agree  that  unofficially  addendum  to  their  regular  copy  some  simple,  detached  statement  like  “Con- 
nothing  was  brought  out  that  I  felt  tribute  to  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  of  Greater  New  York.”  Such  a  statement 
that  my  work  was  too  important  and  should  not  be  qualified  in  any  way  to  exploit  private  interests. 


y  need  further  smoothing  out.  explains  his  reasons  for  holding  off 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  personal  this  neios.] 


Coffman  Wins  AP 
Photo  Contest  in  Pa. 

Wilbur  L.  Coffman,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
is  the  top  prize-winner  in  the  firjt 
annual  Associated  Press  news  photo 
contest  for  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
members.  Coffman’s  picture  of  two 
English  refugee  children  talking  to 
their  parents  in  London  during  a  spe¬ 
cial  short-wave  broadcast  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  chosen  the  outstanding 
picture  in  the  contest.  The  contest 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  list  of  winners: 

For  newspapers  in  cities  of  nn»re  tkaa 
50,000  population:  News — First,  Wilbur  Coff¬ 
man,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

Features — Frank  Marstcller,  Allcntou'n 
Chronicle. 

Sports — Walter  Stein,  Pitfshurgh  Sun-TAt- 
graph. 

For  newspapers  in  cities  under  50.000  popu¬ 
lation  : 

News — Carl  Nelson,  Oi7  City  Derrick. 

Features — Luther  Cornwell,  Beazrr  FtiU 
Xezvs-Tribune. 

Sports — Paul  Schell,  Beaver  Falls  News- 
Tribune. 

RAISES  FOR  ALL 

All  employes  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers  were  given  a  $2 
raise  beginning  the  first  of  the  year. 
No  general  announcement  accompa¬ 
nied  the  raise,  but  employes  under¬ 
stood  it  to  be  in  appreciation  of  the 
rising  cost  of  living. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page! 

time,  it  was  said,  the  Wales  agency 
and  accounts  will  be  absorbed  1^ 
Kelly-Nason.  Mr.  Wales  founded  4c 
Wales  company  more  than  30  yean 
ago. 

Hal  S.  Lamb,  formerly  with  the  Al¬ 
bert  H.  Dorsey  advertising  agency, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  station  KYW,  Philadelphia. 

R.  Robert  Smith  has  been  named 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  and 
advertising  of  Continental  Distillinj 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Smith  renews 
his  connection  with  the  Philadelpki* 
firm  after  an  absence  of  two  yeafi 

Merrill  Anderson,  of  Merrill  An¬ 
derson  &  Co.,  was  elected  president 
of  the  New  York  Financial  Advertii- 
ers  at  the  organization’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  this  week.  Mr.  Anderson  sw¬ 
eeps  Dudley  L.  Parsons,  of  New 
York  Trust  Co. 

Directors  of  Harold  Cabot  &  Co- 
Inc.,  Boston  advertising  counsel, 
nounced  this  week  the  election  « 
Richard  F.  Holland  as  vice- 
of  the  concern.  Mr.  Holland,  w® 
the  Cabot  agency  since  1935  and  sec«- 
tary  since  1938,  was  formerly  a  news¬ 
paperman,  being  reporter  and  la*® 
assistant  editor  of  the  Boston  Tr^ 
script,  changing  to  advertising  w<** 
in  1925.  He  was  with  the  Ameri^ 
Optical  Company  at  Southbridge  ® 
10  years. 

Doris  Jones  of  the  media  dej^' 
ment  of  Weiss  and  Geller,  luc.,  N«* 
York,  has  been  appointed  assi^ 
media  and  radio  director  under  SidiwT 
G.  Alexander. 

Hay  McClinton,  vice-president* 
charge  of  radio  of  N.  W.  Ayer  A  ^ 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  abs^l 
by  the  agency  in  order  to  suf*rv* 
production  of  the  new  series  of 
grams  to  be  broadcast  over  fe'®^^_ 
tion-wide  radio  networks 
urday  evening  commencing  Feb. 
Herb  Sanford  will  head  the  ^ 
radio  department  in  McClinton  s 
sence.  The  new  series  has  been  enrw 
tened  “This  Is  War!” 
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PNPA  Adopts  Code  of 
Ethics  For  Advertising 


cause  “no  democracy  can  operate  “While  we  in  the  last  20  years  have 
without  it.”  been  forced  to  practically  break  down 

John  W.  Barndollar  of  the  Bureau  every  one  of  our  subscribers  and  show 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  told  the  con-  where  the  paper  goes,  radio  on  the 
vention  that  “you  are  going  to  be  sur-  other  hand  has  been  able  to  talk  in 
prised  at  the  amount  of  national  ad-  large  round  figures  such  as:  ‘There 
vertising  which  will  develop  during  are  45  million  sets  in  the  United 
the  year.”  States.’  This  reminds  me  of  a  selling 

Colonel  E.  G.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barre  method  that  was  once  used  by  a 
publisher,  urged  that  publishers  in-  famous  advertising  manager  in  the 
crease  their  advertising  rates  and  old  days.  When  an  advertiser  asked 
several  reported  that  they  had  done  him  how  much  circulation  his  paper 
so  without  opposition  “b^ause  mer-  had,  he  would  reply,  ‘How  much  do 
chants  expected  to  pay  more  for  ad-  you  want?  We  have  it.’  ” 
vertising  as  they  did  for  other  com-  In  his  presentation,  Mr.  Gaines  used 
modities.”  four  sources,  “Radio  and  the  Printed 

Urges  Attack  on  Hoarders  Page,”  by  Paul  Lazarsfeld;  “Broad- 
Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  Pittsburgh  de-'  ^^^^ting  Blue  Book,’’ the  Chicago  Trib- 
partment  store  executive  now  serving  Survey  and  a  University  of  Pitts- 
as  an  aide  to  Leon  Henderson  of  the  retail  survey. 

Office  of  Price  Administration,  called  .  have  summed  up  all  the  find - 

upon  the  publishers  to  lead  an  un-  these  sources,  Mr.  Gaines 

remitting  war  on  “hoarders,”  whom  rented,  and  have  compared  them 
he  labeled  as  the  principal  collab-  with  newspaper  coverage  m  the  Pitts - 

orators  of  the  Axis  powers  on  the  h'lrgh  market,  and  we  see  very  con- 
“home  battlefield.”  The  selfishness  of  clusively  that  no  one  radio  program, 
this  group,  he  declared,  was  reflected  ^ven  the  greatest,  giy^  the  family 
in  the  buying  wave  which  sent  retail  coverage  that  any  of  the  newspapers 
sales  45%  above  normal  for  January,  does  Syve. 

“an  unprecedented  rise  for  this  time.”  '"'"I  ^  the  University 

“In  such  a  situation,  I  humbly  sug-  Pittsburgh  study,  conducted  last 

gest  that  the  opportunity  lies  for  you  su^J^er  in  56  cities,  showed  that  84% 
the  Research  Institute  of  America,  Pennsylvania  publishers,  in  company  ^  ^  ^  sores  receive  grea  er  re  urn 
told  the  convention  that  newspapers  with  your  colleagues  in  other  states 

inevitably  will  suffer  heavy  losses  of  and  commonwealths,  to  perform  a  vital  ^  ®  ^ 

manpower  for  war  service,  but  de-  duty  to  your  country.  Go  to  bat  38%  had  used  radio  in  the  past  and 

dared  that  the  industry  is  “within  against  the  hoarders!”  roppe  i  .  ^ 

the  lucky  5%  of  those  not  directly  in  Earl  J.  Gaines,  advertising  manager  eTfUlVT'e  TMI TT/^ XJTTTJ 
war  production  who  will  be  able  to  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  analyzed  OltXlJN  O  lJAU^rll£t£i  vVCtLf 
get  material  to  replace  machinery.”  habits  of  newspapers  readers  as  re-  Miss  Jill  Stern,  reporter,  Philadel- 
He  said  that  the  publishers  might  vealed  in  the  Continuing  Study  of  phia  Record,  and  daughter  of  J.  David 
eventually  face  acute  transportation  Newspaper  Reading,  pointing  out  that  Stem,  publisher  of  that  newspaper, 
difficulties  through  lack  of  autos  and  a  study  of  reader  traffic  in  a  four-  was  married  Feb.  2  to  Lieutenant  Paul 
trucks,  but  added,  in  a  more  cheerful  section  newspaper  showed  little  vari-  Capron,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Army,  at  the  home 
note,  that  “there  is  no  immediate  ance  page  by  page.  of  the  bride’s  parents  in  Haddonfield, 

shortage  of  ink  or  newsprint  and  In  a  separate  report  comparing  N.  J.  David  Stern,  3rd,  publisher  of 

there  will  be  rationing  in  every  form  newspaper  and  radio  advertising,  Mr.  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post, 

before  newsprint  is  hit.”  Gaines  said  that  “radio  selling  tech-  was  best  man.  Miss  Stern  plans  to 

Mr.  Cherne  forecast  that  magazines  nique  is  about  in  the  same  stages  as  continue  her  newspaper  work.  She 
will  be  particularly  hard  hit  because  that  of  newspapers  before  the  advent  has  been  on  the  Record  staff  for  a 
they  use  a  fine  grade  of  paper  and  said  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  year.  Lieutenant  Capron  is  a  former 
he  believed  that  newspapers  would  and  Media  Records.”  newspaperman. 


PITTSBURGH,  Feb.  2 — An  intensive 
study  of  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
•jie  newspaper  business  and  a  pledge 
if  whole-hearted  cooperation  with  the 
government  in  an  “all-out  effort  to 
win”  marked  the  17th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa- 
oer  Publishers’  Association  here. 

Ike  publishers  unanimously  elected 
Vernon  L.  Wise,  co -publisher  and 
't)minP«K  manager  of  the  Butler  Eagle, 
a  the  new  president  of  the  association 
succeeding  John  E.  Person  of  the  Wil- 
kmsport  Sun  and  Gcuette-Bulletin, 
and  selected  Harrisburg  as  the  scene 
of  the  next  convention. 

Uphold  Prtst  Froadom 
I  The  publishers  also  pledge  con- 
jformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Office  of 
;  Censorship  but  assured  the  public  that 
:  it  “need  have  no  fear  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  not  being  maintained.” 

Advertising  and  circulation  confer¬ 
ences  were  told  that  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  and  circulation  figures  would  far 
surpass  expectations. 

The  association  approved  a  report 
by  a  committee  headed  by  I.  Z.  Buck- 
i  waiter  of  the  Lancaster  Newspapers, 

i  which  urged  the  banning  of  shoddy 
medical  advertisements,  puzzle  and 
lottery  advertisements,  racing  and 
f  tipster”  services,  fortune-telling  pro- 
I  motions  and  similar  subjects. 

!  “Every  daily  and  weekly  newspaper 
in  Pennsylvania  should  examine  its 
policies  and  practices  which  have  been 
5  in  effect  to  promote  truth  in  advertis- 
j  ing,”  said  Mr.  Buckwalter.  “This  is  a 
;i  matter  of  vital  importance;  it  means  a 
.]  further  effort  at  self-regulation  at  a 
i  time  when  organized  minorities  and 
i  others  are  proposing  laws  against  ad- 
i  vertising  in  newspapers.” 

I  The  new  code  of  ethics  suggested 
I  that  newspapers  establish  their  policy 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  advertise- 
V  ments  on  these  points: 

I  1— Are  the  statements  in  the  ad- 
\  vertising  copy  literally  true?  2 — Can 
the  statements  be  backed  up  by 
factual  proof?  3 — Are  there  any  mis¬ 
leading  statements  in  the  copy  harm¬ 
ful  to  competitors?  4 — Are  the  claims 
as  to  results  to  be  obtained  exag¬ 
gerated?  5 — Does  the  advertising 
oopy  include  anything  that  might  be 
oilleading?  6 — Is  anything  omitted 
from  the  advertising  copy  which 
should  properly  be  stated? 

7— Does  the  arrangement  of  adver- 
haing  copy  as  to  layout  and  type  size 
Ond  toward  misleading  implication? 
h— Are  mere  opinions  stat^  in  the 
ropy  as  facts?  9 — Is  the  product  to 
he  advertised  falsely  reported  as  a 
roro?  10 — Does  illustrated  matter  in 
ihe  copy  conflict  with  the  text? 

The  code  also  frowned  upon  copy 
which  disparages  a  competitor  or  his 
merchandise,  uses  the  word  “free”  in- 
^rourately,  fails  to  identify  irregulars  association,  told  the  convention  that 
«■  seconds  when  goods  are  such,  uses  advertising  and  circulation  rates  can- 
Sflrorlatives  indiscriminately  or  uses  not  be  frozen,  but  pointed  out  that 
terms  as  “retired  from  business  newspapers  are  undergoing  one  of 
**niporarily”  or  “factory-to-you.”  their  most  difficult  periods  and  fore- 
Clastifted  Standards  improvements  in  advertising  as 

The  association  also  adopted  a  set  “  the  necessary  readjustments 

of  standards  of  acceptance  of  clsissified 

ropy  which  has  long  been  in  force  on  C.  M.  Bomberger  of  the  Jeannette 
roost  newsoapers  in  the  state.  News-Dispatch  cautioned  the  pub- 

The  convention,  with  more  than  450  Ushers^  not  to  abandon  criticism  of  the 
publishers  registered,  was  the  largest  nation’s  war  effort  when  they  feel  it 
ro  ite  history.  The  convention  wound  necessary,  and  Mr.  Hardy  urged  the 
up  with  a  banquet  and  entertaiiunent  compilation  of  all  war  services  per- 

i  program  at  which  radio  stars  appeared,  formed  by  the  newspapers. 

^  address  at  the  closing  session  was  James  N.  Shryock,  managing  direc- 
•Wivered  by  Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  tor  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
Paychologist.  lecturer  and  columnist,  tions,  urged  continued  intelligent 
b*o  M.  Cheme,  vice-persident  of  minority  leadership  in  the  country  be- 


Left,  Vernon  L  Wise,  co-publisher  and 
business  manager  of  the  Butler  Eagle,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  at  the 
annual  convention  in  Pittsburgh.  Right  is 
Floyd  Chalfant,  publisher  of  the  Waynes¬ 
boro  Record,  re-elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Associated  Press. 
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IF  ever  there  was  a  beehive  of  activity  it  is  the  Los  Angeles 
A.  B.  C.  city  zone,  one  of  the  nation’s  most  compact  and 
bountifully  rich  markets. 

Here  dwell  1,955,824  people  who  comprise  70.2  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and  who  in  1939 
accounted  for  annual  retail  purchases  of  $981,861,000,  or  74.6  per 
cent  of  the  county’s  total  annual  retail  sales  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Census  of  Business. 

Reach  this  fertile  FIRST  market  of  the  West  with  The 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and  Express.  .  .FIRST  in  A.  B.  C. 
city  zone  circulation.  .  .FIRST  in  city  and  suburban  circulation 
.  . .  FIRST  in  total  circulation  among  all  daily  newspapers  in  the 
West... truly  an  outstanding  medium. 


LOS  ANGiLES  EVENING 
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Fontaine  Fox  Still 
Misses  Newsroom  Days 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK  DR.  CHARLES  L.  ALLEN,  editor  of 

The  National  Publisher  and  the  Na- 

TO  MANY  artists  the  attractiveness  had  wandered  into  a  vacant  lot  behind  Editorial  Association  News 

of  syndicate  work,  outside  of  the  them  and  was  trying  on  an  old  derby  ® 

larger  renumeration  which  is  possible,  hat  he  had  just  picked  up.  The  last 

_ _  is  the  opportu-  panel  showed  the  interior  of  a  barber 

~  nity  to  stay  at  shop  with  the  kid’s  scalp  getting  a  terest  stones  that  are  so  much  a  par 

home  and  turn  thorough  shampoo  under  his  mother’s  community  life,  is  issu  o  y 


last  week  that  14  different  companies 
were  interested  in  the  inventory  now 
being  made.  Pending  a  final  decision 
by  the  court,  the  Ledger  Syndicate, 
he  said,  will  serve  its  clients  as  usual. 

New  NEA  Weekly  Coltimn 


of  community  life,  is  issued  to  weekly 


aiivi  uiltxuukxi  uiiuci  liia  xiiuuitrx  a  .  «  xi.  -Krc*  k 

out  the  work,  watchful  eye.  It  ran  on  the  first  page,  newspapers  as  part  of  the  NEA 


They  feel  that  if  and  thereafter  Mr.  Fox  drew  one  a 
they  can  get  week. 

away  from  the  Years  later,  that  little  urchin’s  suc- 


Weekly  Service. 

Dr.  Allen,  assistant  dean  and  di¬ 
rector  of  research,  Medill  School  of 


awaj,  xcm:.  xcuc.,  journalism  of  Northwcstem  Uni¬ 

newspaper  office  cessor  c^e  to  ^  known  as  “Mickey 


routine  with  its  (Himself)  McGuire,”  the  tough  ^ersity,  is 

noi^  and  con-  youngster  who  has  become  an  Ameri-  S^cted  Tn^mW  of  su^eys  for  daily 
fusion  they  can  can  household  name. 

really  create  Mr.  Fox’s  fame  soon  spread  East  newspapers, 

something  worth  and  in  1915  the  Wheeler  Syndicate  Series  on  Gin  Rummy 

while.  made  him  such  an  attractive  offer  that 

Fontaine  Fox,  he  packed  his  drawing  equipment  and  KING  Features  Syndicate  last  week 
creator  of  the  went  to  New  York.  Today,  more  than  announced  it  has  for  syndication  a 
Trolley”  and  the  a  quarter  century  later,  the  cartoon-  series  of  12  articles  on  Gin  Rummy  by 

daily  panel  and  ist  still  works  for  the  same  boss.  Josephone  Culbertson.  They  will  be 


Fontaine  Fox  roniaine  rox,  ne  pacxeu  ms  drawing  equipment  and 

creator  of  the  went  to  New  York.  Today,  more  than 
famed  “ToonerviUe  Trolley”  and  the  a  quarter  century  later,  the  cartoon- 
“Toonerville  Folks,”  daily  panel  and  ist  still  works  for  the  same  boss. 


Sunday  page,  however,  has  no  illu-  He  is  John  N.  Wheeler,  then  head  synaicaiea  unaw  ine  uue,  ^uioen- 
sions  about  this.  He  knows  this  is  of  Wheeler  Syndicate,  now  president  11 

only  a  mental  state  at  best.  Although  of  Bell.  The  cartoonist  remained  with  article  will  be  MO  words  with 

he  works  best  in  a  quiet  atmosphere,  the  Wheeler  organization  until  1920  the  exception  of  the  first  which  will 
he  misses  the  convivial  daily  contacts  when  he  joined  McNaught  Syndicate,  and  will  be  in  the  nature 

of  the  newspaper  office.  After  five  years  there,  he  transferred  u"' 00^“^^  release  is 

Mixset  Newspaper  Atmosphere  to  Bell  and  has  been  there  since.  scheduled  tor  Ueb. 

Personally,  the  Bell  Syndicate  car-  In  drawing  for  many  scattered  pa-  Dr.  Fllic  on  Tour 


syndicated  under  the  title,  “Culbert- 


of  the  newspaper  office. 

Misses  Newspaper  Atmosphere 

Personally,  the  Bell  Syndicate  car- 


be  longer  and  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  introduction.  First  release  is 
scheduled  for  Feb.  22. 


toonist  told  tois  column  the  other  day,  pers  early  in  his  syndicate  career,  Mr.  survey  the  country  under  war 

he  would  give  a  lot  to  walk  into  a  Fox  found  it  was  essential  that  he  conditions.  Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  head 

newspa^r  office  in  the  method  of  long  identify  himself  m  the  mmds  of  ^^e  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  syndicate 
ago  and  kid  and  pal  toe  b^s  wimc  readere  through  a  series  of  bearing  his  name,  set  out  last  week  on 

while  grindmg  out  his  daily  stmt.  He  distmctive  characters.  That  is  how  „  tbrPP-months  trin  of  the  U  S  Mrs 
f^ls  that  way  after  more  than  25  years  and  when  such  notables  m  ‘‘Mickey,’’  accompanies  him.  Dr.  Ellis  was 

of  s:^dicate  drawmg.  ‘Aunt  Eppie  Hogg,”  “The  PowerM  ^  correspondent  for  the  New 

The  one  thing  a  man  who  really  Katnnka,  The  Skipper,  Terrible  York  Herald 
likes  printer’s  ink  misses  when  he’s  Tempered  Mr.  Bang,”  “Little  Stanley,” 

away  from  it  for  a  time  is  the  daily  “Tomboy  Taylor,”  “Spunky  Edwards,”  Rensark  Suspends 
companionship  of  the  people  who  put  “Suitcase  Simpson,”  and  “Handlebar  «v»nT/.x-rc-  Arlinotnn 

out  the  paper,”  he  commented  in  a  Hank”  came  into  being. 


nostalgic  vein.  “I  would  be  happiest  Born  in  Kentucky 

if  I  had  those  daily  conta^  agam.  A  beginning  of  ToonerviUe  Trol- 

man  gets  a  yeammg  and  hankermg  .  „  u  1  f  t  •  -u  mr  t:' 

for  the  old  crowd.  ley  goes  back  to  Louisville  Mr.  Fox 

,  j  .  /-.i.  ®^i“>  but  it  was  shelved  for  a  few 

There  was  the  crowd  m  Chicago  on  years  when  he  saw  a  similar  contriv- 


THE  Rensark  Syndicate,  Arlington, 
N.  J.,  has  been  discontinued  indefi¬ 
nitely  as  M.  L.  Krasner,  editor,  has 
joined  Uncle  Sam’s  armed  forces. 


,  '  ,  .  said,  but  it  was  shelved  for  a  few  TnTDNFH  NAMED 

‘There  was  the  crowd  m  Chicago  on  vears  when  he  saw  a  similar  eontriv-  »  .  , 

toe  old  Evening  Post  and  the  bunch  in  ance  in  Pelham,  New  York  suburban  K^^dne^Sdent  S’  ISiuJlaidJer 
Louisville  and  those  midnight  lunches.  0-03  Tt  was  a  rattletran  affair  its  Kudner,  president  of  Arthur  Kudner, 

A  fellow  misses  those  oeonle  and  those  t  1  1  j  ^  ^air,  iK  j  elected  vice-chairman 

A  leiiow  misses  uiose  people  ana  uiose  crew  of  one  a  wistful,  old  codger  with 

times.  Im  making  more  money  now  an  airdale  mustache  The  skinner  .  Business  Adv^ory  Coimcilof 
than  Td  make  if  I  was  workine  for  \  u^acne.  me  sKipper  Department  of  Commerce.  The 

man  1  a  maim  u  1  was  worKing  lor  showed  as  much  concern  over  his  car  ..riii  urUVi 

one  paper.  But  sometimes  I  think  I  as  a  mother  hen  does  with  a  brood  peric^ically  with 

prefer  those  daily  contacts  with  the  Qf  chickens.  Jesse  Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 


working  press — the  finest,  smartest, 
most  interesting  group  of  people  in 
any  profession.” 


Jl  direct  research  into  current 

The  next  day^  Mr.  Fox  put  it  down  g^id  post-war  problems. 


on  paper  and  since  it  has  become  an 
American  institution.  Recently,  this 


FCC  Suspends  New 
Radio  Construction 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  2— Granli 
of  licenses  for  construction  of  standard 
broadcast  station  facilities  have  beci 
suspended  by  toe  Federal  Communi- 
cations  Commission  in  all  cases  when 
all  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  prim, 
ary  area  already  receives  good 
primary  coverage  from  one  or  mon 
other  stations.  The  order  also  afiecli 
changes  in  existing  standard  broad* 
cast  transmitting  facilities. 

This  action  was  taken  at  the  n- 
quest  of  the  Defense  Communications 
Board,  pending  adoption  of  a  poliq 
by  that  Board  and  the  War  Produc¬ 
tions  Board  with  respect  to  curtailiig 
broadcasting  to  meet  material  requun- 
ments  of  toe  military  arms. 

The  DCB  stated;  “National  defena 
requires  that  there  be  adequate  broad¬ 
cast  facilities  but  this  does  not  alter 
toe  fact  that  every  economy  in  the 
use  of  critical  materials  for  securing 
and  maintaining  these  facilities  mus 
be  practiced  to  toe  end  that  then 
will  be  the  greatest  possible  saving  in 
materials.  The  announcement  con¬ 
cerns  standard  broadcast  facilities 
only.  The  Defense  Communicatkas 
Board  is  proceeding  with  studies  look-  [ 
ing  toward  the  conservation  of  ma-j 
terials  in  all  other  radio  services  and 
will  submit  recommendations  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.”  i 

■ 

N.  Y.  Post  Launches 
Apartment  Guide 

The  first  edition  of  the  New  Yoti 
Post  Apartment  Guide  made  its  debut 
Jan.  30.  It  appeared  as  a  16-page  mag¬ 
azine  size  section  inserted  in  a  stand¬ 
ard  size  paper.  Edward  C.  Kennellj.  ’ 
real  estate  and  classified  manager  cl 
the  Post,  has  long  held  toe  theory  that 
most  of  New  York’s  prominent  realton 
would  welcome  a  magazine  size  newi- 
paper  section  devoted  exclusively  ti 
real  estate  news  and  advertisement! 

The  first  edition  contained  a  variety 
of  news  and  feature  articles  including 
a  Review  of  the  Year  in  Real  Estate 
by  Mr.  Kennelly,  and  “War  and  Real 
Estate”  by  George  L.  Allin,  presideni 
of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  Yoii 

The  Guide  will  be  published  monthly 
by  the  Post,  with  the  exception  d 
May,  June,  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  during  which  period  it  will  he 
published  weekly,  on  Fridays,  as  1 
Guide  to  Apartment  Advertising. 


A  veteran  of  the  drawing  Wd,  Pelham  line  was  discontinued  to  make 
Mr.  Fox  was  one  of  the  pioneers  m  the  ^3  but  so 

u^  of  children  in  cartoons^  In  1910  3^  ^ad  become  its  fame  that 

when  he  journeyed  from  ^u^ille  thousands  payed  homage  to  its  pass- 


Ky.,  where  he  worked  on  toe  Herald 
and  toe  Times,  to  go  to  work  on  toe 
Chicago  Post,  one  of  his  first  acts  was 


The  Bell  cartoonist,  57,  was  born  in 
Louisville,  attended  public  schools 


to  approach  I^w  Reilly,  Post  manag-  ^here  and’ Indiana  University  for  two 
mg  editor,  with  a  proposition  for  a  ^.33^3.  while  at  college  he  drew 
new  cartoon.  political  cartoons  for  the  Louisville 

Tired  from  a  diet  of  ^litical  car-  jj^^ald  and  the  check  helped  pay  his 
toons,  Mr.  Fox  wanted  to  make  hu-  .,^3  through 

morous  drawings  of  kids  At  the  time,  j^r.  Fox  now  makes  his  home  in 
John  McCutcheon,  of  Tribune  fame,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  also  maintains 
was  toe  only  local  cartoonist  using  ^jjjce  in  the  heart  of  New  York. 


kids  in  his  daily  cartoon. 

“Don’t  you  think  you  have  consid-  Ledger  Syndicate  Continues 
erable  nerve  to  attempt  to  do  that  in  pederaL  JUDGE  J.  Cullen  Ganey, 
the  same  town  where  McCutcheon  s  ^ 


stuff  is  appearing?”  Reilly  queried. 
“McCutcheon’s  kids  are  farm  young- 


Feb.  3  granted  the  trustees  of  toe 
defunct  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 


A  »>  xu  -  X  •  *  -  J  sn  extension  of  30  days  to  continue 

sters,  the  young  cartoonist  argued.  r  *1.  t  o  rm. 

operation  of  the  Ledger  Syndicate.  The 


“My  boys  are  going  to  live  in  the  sub 
urbs  at  the  edge  of  the  city.” 

First  Drawing  Clicked 


extension  started  Feb.  5.  In  asking 
for  further  time  to  complete  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  toe  syndicate,  with  a  view 


Skeptically  Reilly  told  him  to  go  towards  selling  the  property,  Mercer 
ahead.  Mr.  Fox’s  first  effort  was  sub-  B.  Tate,  Jr.,  counsel  for  the  trustees, 
mitted  a  few  days  later.  Simple,  it  termed  toe  syndicate  the  “healthiest” 
showed  a  small  boy  standing  on  a  of  the  assets  of  Public  Ledger,  Inc. 
curbstone  with  his  mother  as  they  He  asked  the  court  to  preserve  the 
waited  for  a  street  car.  As  toe  car  asset  against  pressure.  George  Kear- 
appeared  she  discovered  that  the  child  ney,  manager  of  toe  syndicate,  said 


CLINE 
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Skott  'Takei. 


ITHIS  want  ad  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Golconda  (Ill.)  Herald- 
[nterprise: 


WANTED— Single  man  too  old  for 
nilitary  service  to  take  care  of  my 
place  while  I  go  Jap  hunting  — 
Ralph  Cox,  Renshaw,  Illinois. 

1-15-22* 


ITHACA,  MICH.,  is  a  town  where  an 
expense  account  of  $50  is  almost 
an  impossibility.  Nevertheless,  when 
|Don  HacGowan,  now  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  Consumers  Power  Co., 
Jackson.  Mich.,  was  a  reporter  on  a 
certain  Detroit  newspaper,  he  turned 
in  an  expense  account  after  covering 
a  murder  trial  in  Ithaca  for  $275. 

The  state  editor  looked  the  expense 
account  over  carefully.  “H’m,”  he 
said,  “$10  for  flowers  for  the  court 
stenographer,  $15  for  the  scrub  lady 
in  the  jail,  $15  for  the  tuimkey  to 
Interview  the  prisoner,  $12  for  cigars 
jfor  the  prisoner,  okay  .  .  .  okay.” 

He  continued  to  read  down  a  long 
list  of  itemized  expenses.  At  the 
very  end  was  the  straw  which  broke 
[his  temper.  There,  in  cold  typewrit¬ 
ing,  was  one  line,  ‘‘Good  will-^100.” 

“Good  will?  Good  will!”  the  state 
editor  hollered.  ‘‘What’s  that  for?” 

“Why,”  Mac  graciously  replied, 
“$50  for  the  sheriff;  $50  for  me.  It’s 
ljust  as  important  that  this  newspaper 
piave  my  good  will  as  the  sheriff’s, 
Y(^Psn’t  it?” 

‘^•^PWHEN  A  PAIR  of  size  15  overshoes 
I  was  included  in  a  shipment,  a  Cin- 
stand-  leinnati  department  store  displayed  the 
uge  footwear  prominently  with  a 
ign  that  “anyone  who  can  wear  these 
have  them.” 

Into  the  store  wandered  E.  Leo 
f  oester,  Cincinnati  Times-Star  re¬ 
porter,  seeking  a  story  on  the  effect 
the  war  on  the  rubber  overshoe 
Market.  Leo,  who  is  6  feet  7%  inches 
^  left  with  the  overshoes. 

EOT  S’TUFF  from  Montreal  Star: 
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plOM  Washington  Times-Herald: 

I  “Six  members  of  the  choir  of  Wesley 
J*®*hodist  Church,  Connecticut  Ave. 
Jod  Jocelyn  St.,  N.W,  were  robbed 
^ester^y  by  a  sneak  thief  who  stole 
P*  in  cash  and  clothing  from  a 
P'wng  room  during  services.  Guest 
■lf*®her  at  the  church  yesterday  was 
ffJl^John  C.  Millan.  His  theme  was. 
Pre-eminence  of  Spiritual  Over 
^®®“1  Values  and  the  Importance 
Qariatian  Virtues.’” 


lAKER  to  work  in  the  oven,  $26  per 
»eek.  Baker  on  table  $18.  apprentice 
0341  Clarke  Street. 


EXCEPT  that  patriotism  prompted  the 
action.  Publisher  Barnes  Broiles  of 
the  Gladewater  (Tex.)  Times-Trihune 
might  have  planned  retaliatory  or 
punitive  steps  when  Lonnie  Dan,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  resigned  to  enter 
the  Army  Air  Corps.  That  was  just 
one-sixth  of  it.  He  persuaded  the 
managers  of  five  Gladewater  stores, 
all  valued  advertising  patrons  of  the 
Times-Tribune,  to  join  with  him  and 
all  six  left  Gladewater  on  the  same 
train. 

IT  HAD  TO  COAffi! 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
readers  of  the  Tryon  (N,  C.)  Daily 
News  Bulletin  read  an  advertisement 
offering  spic  and  span  new  buggies 
for  sale.  The  ad,  which  appeared 
Jan.  28,  stated  that  the  advertiser 
had  been  awarded  the  agency  for  a 
well-known  make  of  buggies  and 
light-weight  wagons  and  would  gladly 
quote  prices  on  request. 

■ 

WHAT  WITH  the  war  opening  up  a 
new  front  practically  every  day,  the 
United  I*ress  decided  it  ought  to  get 
a  holder  for  its  many  maps,  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  reported  this 
week. 

The  C.  S.  Hammond  Co.  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  design  the  holder. 

Late  Monday  an  agitated  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Hammond  Co.  telephoned 
the  news  service  and  asked  it  to 
measure  quickly  the  doors  and  ele¬ 
vators  of  file  News  Building  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  map  holder  (dubbed 
Elmer  by  the  sfiiff)  would  pass 
through. 

A  tape  measure  was  obtained,  but 
before  the  measurements  could  be 
taken  the  phone  rang  again.  It  was 
the  same  gentleman  from  Ham¬ 
mond’s. 

“Never  mind,”  he  moaned;  “we 
can’t  get  it  out  of  our  office.” 

■ 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
"Short  Take’’  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

■ 

Kingsley  Gillespie 
Named  in  Stamford 

Kingsley  Gillespie  was  elected  re¬ 
cently  as  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Gillespie  Bros.,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate, 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  newspaper 
to  succeed  his  brother,  Schuyler  W. 
Gillespie,  who  died  last  month  at  57. 

The  new  editor-in-chief  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  M.I.T.  who  has  spent  his  entire 
chemical  engineering  career  with  the 
Stamford  Rubber  Supply  Company, 
manufacturers  of  rubber  substitute. 
In  23  years’  association  with  his 
brother,  William  T.  Gillespie,  founder 
of  the  rubber  concern,  Mr.  Gillespie 
has  progressed  from  chemist  to  presi¬ 
dent,  director  of  research  and  tech¬ 
nical  manager. 
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ONE  QUESTION- 
MANY  ANSWERS 

/ 

**How  can  I  serve  my  country  best?** 

No  patriotic  American  business  has  failed 
to  ask  itself  that  question.  And  for  different 
businesses  there  are  different  answers.  Some 
businesses  serve  best  by  converting  plants  and 
facilities.  Some  serve  best  by  conserving  time, 
labor,  materials.  Still  others,  such  as  news¬ 
papers  and  chain  food  stores,  contribute  most 
by  doing  their  regular  jobs  better. 

The  newspaper’s  peacetime  job  of  providing 
news  and  information  becomes  a  wartime  job 
of  building  morale.  It  is  reassuring  for  Amer¬ 
ica  that  today  more  people  are  reading  more 
newspapers  than  ever  before  in  history. 

The  chain  food  store’s  peacetime  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  good  foods  at  low  prices  becomes  a  war¬ 
time  job  of  building  health  and  strength.  And 
chain  food  stores  today  are  doing  this  more 
effectively  than  ever  before  in  history.  In  our 
own  case,  A  &  P  is  now  operating  at  the  lowest 
distribution  cost  ever  attained  by  any  great  re¬ 
tail  business,  in  any  field,  in  the  United  States. 

Further  economies  are  achieved  through 
large-volume  sales.  Here  the  newspapers  and 
the  chains  join  hands  in  doing  their  regular 
jobs  better.  A  &  P  Super  Markets  are  able  to 
increase  volume  and  speed  turnover  by  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  newspaper  advertising.  By  pro¬ 
viding  an  effective  advertising  medium,  news¬ 
papers  are  helping  chain  food  stores  to  serve 
America  better. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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N.  Y.  News  Is  “All  Out” 
To  Conserve  Material 


THE  newspaper  industry’s  largest 
consumer  of  newsprint,  inks,  met- 


<<  W  1  ^  1  ff  Louis  Tannenbaum,  advertising  man-  m 

I  /§  y  / 

“Elective  Monday,  Feb.  2,  you  will  /M  ^  # 

^  A  A  M  C  1  reduce  our  allotment  of  Sunday  news-  1/  J  y\ 

S  X* X  ^X  L  6  A  1  ^X  X  papers  by  11  and  daily  by  9;  you  will 

cut  our  wait  order  proofs  to  55  copies 

Mail  room  and  delivery  employes  insert  proofs  to  40  copies.  You  TWO  university  journalism  profesi^:, 

■e  ureed  to  save  wire  and  rone  supplying  us  with  6  coated  have  produced  an  exhaustive  wori. 


consumer  of  newsprint,  inks,  met-  are  urged  to  save  wire  and  rope,  ^ave  oeen  suppiymg  us  with  6  coated  ^  have  produced  an  exhaustive  ■wori.l 
als  and  other  material  necessary  to  tires,  and  gasoline,  and  are  asked  to  proofs  on  all  insert  ads.  Hereafter,  The  Newspaper  and  Society,”  a  62l. 
daily  operation,  the  New  York  Daily  drive  trucks  in  a  way  to  prolong  the  supply  us  with  only  2  coated  Pa^  compilation  of  statements  tr 

and  Sunday  News,  is  going  “all  out”  life  of  the  vehicles.  copies  of  each  insert.  leading  U.  S.  newspaper  authorfe 

in  a  drive  on  careless  and  wasteful  Mechanical  employes  are  advised  working  on  the  possibility  on  the  iMuence  of  the  newspaper  a| 


copies  of  each  insert.  leading  U.  S.  newspaper  authoritj 

“We  are  working  on  the  possibility  on  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  aj 
of  substituting  a  permanent  canvas  terms  of  social,  political  and  eel 


in  a  drive  on  careless  and  wasteful 


use  of  products  among  employes  in  to  save  matrices  for  type  setting  ma- 


its  plants. 


chines,  metal,  industrial  chemicals,  hag  as  a  carrier  for  all  our  wait  order  nomic  consequences,  a  book  that  • 


In  addition.  Editor  &  Publisher  paper,’  ink,  electric  power  and  ma-  and  release  copy  instead  of  paper  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library 

_  -  .  _  -  _  L  _  r  7  1  r  I _ _  YTT.  _  ^  /\/v/k  _  l _  •„  _ ]  » 


learned  this  week,  the  News  manage-  chinery. 
ment  has  written  all  contract  adver-  In  its  letter  to  advertise! 
tisers  using  10,000  lines  or  more  listed  four  ways  in  whi 
annually,  asking  their  cooperation  to  cooperation.  They  were: 
conserve  wherever  possible,  either  Four  Wavs  to  i 

because  of  present  or  expected  short¬ 
ages.  (1)  Cutting  down  on  on 

Flacardf  Utilised  Sunday  papers  deliv 


chinery.  bags.  We  use  13,000  paper  bags  in  the  Fourth  Estate.  Released  JaiLj; 

In  its  letter  to  advertisers  the  News  the  course  of  a  year  with  all  news-  by  Prentice-Hall,  a  copy  sells 
listed  four  ways  in  which  it  asked  Papers.  I  am  sure  that  the  substitu-  $5.35.  The  bcmk  is  edited  by  Geos 
cooperation.  They  were:  tion  of  a  good  strong  canvas  bag  might  L.  Bird,  associate  professor.  School  i 

_  yj  A  A’ j  save  us  a  considerable  sum.  Journalism,  Syracuse  University,  Sv. 

our  ays  o  i  “We  will  make  every  effort  to  effect  racuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Frederic  E.  Me- 

(1)  Cutting  down  on  order  for  daily  further  economies  in  the  use  of  zinc,  win,  director,  Department  of  Journi 
and  Sunday  papers  delivered  to  ad-  We  are  contemplating  a  curtailment  ism,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brur.^ 


This  week  the  first  “Do  Not  Waste  vertisers  for  checking  purposes  to  the  and  the  eventual  elimination  of  all  wick,  N.  J 


absolute  minimum.  hand  lettering  and  cut  borders.  We  “The  Newspaper  and  Society”  is ; 

(2)  Cutting  down  of  both  wait  will  also  experiment  with  your  new  research  which  brings  together  in  a 

order  and  insert  advertising  proofs  technique  on  highlight  half-tones.  We  derly  fashion  representative  sckc!;:: 

to  a  minimum.  w’ill  continue  our  drive  to  reduce  ex-  from  the  mass  of  material  that  has  a; 

(3)  That  Kraft  envelopes  used  for  cessive  corrections.”  cumulated  over  the  years  and  stresse 


Material”  placards  appeared  in  con- 

spicuous  spots  in  the  plant’s  com-  Cutting 

posing  room.  Pointing  out  that  vari-  order  and  ins( 

ous  metals  have  been  placed  on  the 

priority  list,  “some  of  which  will  be 


“The  Newspaper  and  Society”  is ; 


impossible  to  purchase,”  the  placards  delivery  of  proofs,  drawings  and  pa-  "  w  # 

contained  the  following  instructions:  pers  be  saved  and  utilized  as  long  as  PTCSS  ASS  11 

“After  spacing  ads,  all  slugs  or  ,  .  u  n 

leads  not  used  are  to  be  returned  to  t4)  That  advertisers  should  care- 
bins  and  not  left  on  tables.  fully  avoid  waste  of  zinc  in  any  form.  M. 


“Except  when  making  bases  for  “Some  of  the  simplest  ways  in  which 
cuts,  use  old  36  pt.  base  high  for  to  do  this  would  be  to  cease  ordering 


Drops  Frequency 
Discount  Plan 


spacing  whenever  possible. 

“Underpinning  slugs  for  heads 
should  be  saved  by  makeups  and  re- 


benday  backgrounds  over  large  areas 
of  type  or  illustrations,”  the  letter 
said.  “Use  type  instead  of  reverse 


Members  of  the  Iowa  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  have  acted  to  terminate  the  fre- 


cumulated  over  the  years  and  stressa 
the  part  the  newspaper  plays  in  pul- 
lie-opinion  formation  and  pi  opagani 
dissemination,  keeping  constantly  : 
mind  the  realities  of  operating  pnxr 
dures  and  outside  influences  whk 
tend  to  make  difficult  the  role  of  ii 
newspaper  as  an  unbiased,  impart 
recorder. 

In  three  sections,  the  book  prese: 
the  more  significant  discussions,  be; 


should  be  saved  by  makeups  and  re-  quency  di.scount  feature  of  the  I  &  I  ^  u, 

turned  to  ad  room.  They  must  not  be  cuts;  use  rule  borders  instead  of  cut  selline  nlan  effective  August  «vorable  and  unfavorable. 


turned  to  ad  room.  They  must  not  be  cuu,  use  ruie  ooiueis  ...seeuu  ui  euj  ,  effective  August,  ^-^Uiuoie  aim  umavoraoie, 

thrown  in  hell  boxes.  Slugs  and  leads  borders.  It  would  also  be  helpful  ^342.  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  J!"®  newspaper^  as  follows;  (1)  ‘PJ 
not  used  when  justifying  pages  must  if  one  or  two  standard  signature  cuts  agreement  between  Iowa  and  Illinois  Opinion,  Propaganda  and 


be  returned  to  racks  beneath  makeup  were  adopted  instead  of  ordering  new  Grouns. 

_  «/wi4-5«itontr  elicfliflTr  H  H  H  • 


stones.  slightly  different  publishers  is  1 "“V’" 

conditional  upon  concurrence  by  the  ®  .f 

Approve.  uiinois  group  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  ^ 

WAR  ON  W^TC  and  FIGHT  response  to  the  letter  was  im-  in  Chicago  during  the  Inland  Daily  into  departments  dealing . 

WASTE  placards  in  red,  i^ite  and  mediate  with  offers  to  cooperate  to  the  Press  Association  convention,  Feb.  17-  “  P"3S^  taring  on  each. 


stones. 

“PICK  UP  ALL  MATRICES  — 
BRASS  IS  EXTREMELY  SCARCE.” 
“WAR  ON  WASTE”  and  “FIGHT 


Freedom;  (2)  “The  Newspaper  .1 
Work  in  Society”;  and  (3)  The  Ne^J 


blue  will  be  piosted  throughout  the 
News  plants  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn. 


fullest  extent.  Since  the  letter  last  18.  The  Iowa  publishers’  decision  to  .  to  delve  more  dc-,^ 

month,  the  News  has  cut  down  de-  drop  the  frequency  discount  feature  1  ^ 

livery  of  wait  order  and  insert  proofs  was  reached  because  long  continuity  select^  biographies  append^. 


Other  postera  calling  on  aU  News  ^^an  50%.  For  example,  one  advertising  schedules  are  difficult  to  each  chapter.  The  editors  have  wr. 

tiployes  to'  WARON  WASTE  will  j  department  store  formerly  re-  plan  during  the  present  war  emer-  introductions  for  each  2 

;  spotted  throughout  the  planto.  80  wait  orders  and  the  genev.  it  was  exnWd.  Freouenev  chapters  and  also  have  included » 


employes  to  “WAR  ON  WASTE”  will  i^rge  ( 
be  spotted  throu^out  the  plants,  reived 
These  posters  point  out  what  the  , 

country’s  1942  and  1943  war  programs 
require  in  the  way  of  planes,  tanks,  li^es 
guns  and  ships.  4^ 

“It  takes  man-hours  and  materials 
to  produce  the  things  you  use.  .  .  , 

Save  time  and  materials  for  our  DE-  p 

FENSE  INDUSTRIES!  SAVING  may 
save  jobs  for  our  employes,”  one  ,j,  . 

poster  reads.  ^p^yP 

List  of  Saving.  ^  Qq 

News  employes  can  help  by  saving 
materieds — especially  all  metals,  chem¬ 
icals,  rubber,  rags,  paper,  and  sup¬ 
plies,  and  by  saving  machinery — pre¬ 
vent  breakdowns  and  unnecessary  re¬ 
pairs,  this  poster  advises. 

Another  poster  asks  all  employes  to 
take  the  following  pledge: 

“I  will  use  carefully. 

“I  will  take  good  care  of  the  things 
I  have. 

“I  will  waste  nothing.” 

Another  method  the  News  soon  will 
employ  to  press  its  campaign  will  be 
insertion  into  payroll  envelopes  of 
broadsides  listing  what  employes  in 
each  department  can  do  to  economize. 

Office  and  editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes  are  urged  to  save  paper  and 
envelopies,  erasers  (they  take  rub¬ 
ber);  paper  clips  (they  take  metal); 
typewriter  ribbons  and  metal  spools; 
pencils,  pens  and  carbon  paper;  phone 
calls  (they  take  electric  power  and 
communication  equipment) ;  electric 
power — by  turning  out  unnecessary 
lights. 

Studio  employes  and  photographers 
are  cautioned  to  save  film  and  plates, 
chemicals  and  flash  bulbs.  “Take  care  dog), 
of  cameras— the  government  needs  5,^^, 
photographic  and  optical  equipment 
to  win  the  war,”  the  broadside  ad-  term! 


ived  80  wait  orders  and  the  gency,  it  was  explained.  Frequency  also  have  indudri » 

me  number  of  insert  proofs  of  its  discounts  to  national  advertisers  will  question  and  suggest^  as^ 

Is.  be  discontinued  until  after  the  war, 

These  have  been  cut  to  50  w.o.  and  according  to  the  action  taken.  ,  *  u  ’  ^srs.  i  an 

inserts.  Other  vital  features  of  the  I  &  I  have  taken  a  long  stride  towaid  c^ 

Another  large  advertiser  formerly  Group  plan  will  be  maintained,  it  was  .y^”®  i*  menca 

received  105  w.o.  and  80  insert  proofs,  stated.  These  include;  journalists  the  place  the  newsp,;^ 


Currently,  it  has  cut  its  requirements 
to  40  w.o.  and  35  inserts. 


Typical  of  the  letters  offering  co-  operation. 


(1)  Uniform  market  information. 

(2)  Standardized  merchandising  co¬ 


operation  was  one  from  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  New  York  department  store. 


(3)  Uniform  consumer  surveys. 

(4)  Uniform  retail  trade  reports. 


Marshall  Field  Buys 
Interest  in  Radio 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Feb.  5 — Marshall  F-- 
sole  owner  of  the  Chicago  Sw*  f" 
New  York  PM,  has  purchased  *  - 
nority  interest  in  WHIP,  Chicago  z: 
Hammond,  Ind.,  radio  station.  T: 
purchase  represents  a  personal  inv^? 
ment  by  Mr.  Field  and  for  the  pr= 
ent  will  remain  as  such,  it 
stated. 

The  announcement  added  that  - 
Field’s  ultimate  disposition  of  this " 
terest  will  depend  entirely  on 
developments.  It  was  learned,  hos 
ever,  the  Chicago  Sun  will  be  one  i 
the  large  users  of  time  on  WHIP  -j 
promotional  purposes. 

WHIP  is  a  5,000-watt  daytime  s- 
tion  on  a  clear  channel.  Plans  *: 
under  way  to  increase  the  stati- ; 
power  to  50,000  watts.  It  is  '=*P^ 
to  begin  operations  on  a  24-hour  W 
within  the  next  60  days. 


holds  in  the  daily  life  of  this  cool 
try. — S.  J.  M.  I 


ijPB 


DROPS  ROTO 

Inability  to  get  material  essenC 
for  its  gravure  section  is  given  by  *■ 


McGILL  WINS  NEWS  PHOTO  PRIZE  for  its  gravure  section  is  given  by  * 

Winner  of  first  prize  in  Chicago  Tribune's  second  annual  news  picture  exhibit  is  Edward  Courant  as  the 

McGill  of  the  news  photo  staff  (holding  prize-winning  photo  of  a  baby  and  a  watch-  discontmuance 

dog).  L.  D.  Bartholomew  (left)  tied  for  third  with  Harold  Revoir  (far  right).  John  Co^ant  s  art  gra^e  section  wi» 
Sieger  (second  from  right)  won  second  prize.  Balloting  of  more  tkan  3,500  persons  Feb.  22  issue.  The  paper  p 
who  viewed  the  exhibit  in  the  Tribune  Tower  Public  Service  office  Jan.  I  to  1 1  de-  expand  its  Parade  of  Youth,  chu 


termined  the  winners.  First  prize  was  a  movie  camera;  second,  a  pen  and  pencil  set;  section  and  also  its  magazine. 


and  gold  key  chains  were  awarded  the  two  photographers  who  placed  third.  appear  March  1  with  augmented 
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Inlanders  to 
Discuss  Effects  of 
War  Problems 

Annual  Meeting  Feb.  17-18 
To  Hear  About  British 
Press  Experience 

War  problems  directly  related  to 
newspaper  publishing  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  explored  by  members  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at  the 
5gth  annual  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago,  Feb.  17-18,  according 
to  program  plans  announced  this  week 
Jby  Acting  President  John  W.  Potter,  Man-igement 


land  Daily  Press  at  these  press  conferences. 

Questions  and  Answers. 

“The  Great  Expansion  Program  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces”:  Brigadier  General  George 
E.  Stratemeyer,  Commanding  General  of  the 
Southeast  Air  Corps  Training  Center,  Max¬ 
well  Field,  Alabama. 

TUESDAY  UUXCMEON* 

The  Battle  on  the  Home-Front:  Judge 
Floyd  E.  Thompson,  former  Chief  Justice, 
Illinois  State  Supreme  Court;  vice-president, 
Chic.ago  Bar  Association. 

TUESD.^Y,  FEB.  17,  2  p.ra. 

Executive  Session:  Chairman,  Vice-pres¬ 
ident  Potter. 

Newsprint  Prices  &  Prospects:  E.  P. 
.\dler,  chairman  of  Inland’s  Newsprint  Com¬ 
mittee;  past-president,  publisher,  Davenport 
(la.)  Times;  president,  Lee  Newspapers  Syndi¬ 
cate;  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher,  Chicago 
Times;  member.  Printing  &  Publishing  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  to  the  Office  of  Production 


Rock  Islaiid  (Ill.)  Argus, 

The  convention  program  has  been 
uranged  so  as  to  include  expert  ex- 
preisions  from  guest  speakers,  repre¬ 
senting  various  aspects  of  war-time 
economy,  and  ample  opportunity  for 
publishers  to  discuss  among  ^em- 
idves  various  pertinent  problems, 
sodi  as  newsprint  prices  and  pros¬ 
pects,  tire  rationing  and  newspaper 
apply  economies. 

Iritoa  on  Program 
Guest  speakers  will  include  Graham 
lutton,  director  of  the  Chicago  office 
(  the  British  Press  Service,  former 
nnaging  editor  of  the  London  Econ- 
nitt,  who  will  discuss  British  news- 
ipers  in  war-time;  Brigadier  Gen- 
ral  George  E.  Stratemeyer,  command- 
ig  officer  of  the  Southeast  Air  Corps 
raining  Center,  who  will  speak  on 
le  expansion  program  of  the  U.  S. 
I  forces;  Judge  Floyd  E.  Thompson, 
inner  chief  justice,  Illinois  State  Su- 
rme  Court,  speaking  on  “The  Battle 
1  the  Home-Front;”  Hugh  H.  Clegg, 
sistant  director,  Federal  Bureau  of 
ivestiption;  and  E.  R.  Richer,  vice¬ 
resident  in  charge  of  advertising, 
art,  Schaffner  &  Marx. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.) 
elejram,  will  speak  on  “Proper  Func- 
ons  of  Newspapers  in  War  Times,” 
ealing  with  editorial  problems.  L.  W. 


futr 


Circulation  Rates  &  Costs  (Highlights  from 
Inland's  Special  Study) :  E.  S.  Myers,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inland  Committee;  publisher, 
Middletown  (O.)  Journal. 

The  Tire,  Tube,  Passenger  Car  and  Light 
Truck  Rationing  Regulations:  I..  \V.  Mc- 
Fetridge.  secretary  -  treasurer.  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association;  circulation 
manager,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World-Tribune.  Mr. 
McFetridge  will  report  on  a  special  I.C.M.A. 
survey  covering  effects  of  the  tire  rationing 
order  on  daily  newspaper  distribution  methods 
and  possible  solutions  of  the  resulting  prob¬ 
lems.  John  C.  Weigel,  Chicago  regional  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
which  issued  and  administers  the  regulations. 

Newspaper  Supply  Economies:  Round- 
Table  Leader:  Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  Inland's  Committee  on  Supplies;  business 
manager.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 

.An  Inexpensive  Reader-Interest  Survey: 
Wra,  B.  Hamel,  publisher,  Mattoon  (111.) 
Journal-Gazette. 

Space  &  Mechanical  Economies;  Helps  from 
Inland's  Annual  All-Department  Cost  Studies: 
Round-Table  chairman,  Philip  D.  Adler, 
publisher,  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier;  chair¬ 
man  of  Inland's  Production  Costs  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee:  Past- 
Presidents  Earl  R.  Chapman,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  chairman;  Robert  R.  O'Brien,  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil;  JS  Gray,  Monroe 
(Mich.)  Netfs. 

Annual  election  of  officers. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  18.  9:30  a.m. 
Executive  Session — Organization  Report  of 
the  1942-43  Board  of  Directors,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Legislative  Information  Exchange:  Round- 
Table  on  Wage-Hour  Law,  Taxes,  etc.:  Chair- 

^ _  man  JS  Gray  of  the  Inland  Committee;  past- 

iIcFefridge,  ICMA  secretary-treasurer  pr«'d«>»:  publisher,  .Monroe  (Mich.)  Nnes; 
j^alion  director,  TuUa  (Okla.)  cl'S; 

WWW-Tnbtltie,  will  report  on  a  spe-  p.llis,  CPA,  as.sociate  of  Wolf  and  Company, 
^  ICMA  survey  dealing  with  effects  Chicago. 

Questions  &  Answers. 

Current  Publishers*  Association  Activities: 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  past-president  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press;  publisher,  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Globe;  vice-president  of  the  ANPA. 

The  Draft  &  Newspaper  Staffs;  Round-Table 
chairman,  Fred  M.  Pownall,  publisher,  I<nsta 
City  (la.)  Iowan;  chairman  of  Inland's  Jour¬ 
nalistic  Education  &  Research  Committee; 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University;  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Council  on  Professional 
Education  for  Journalism;  James  C.  Kiper, 


Round-Table  chairman,  A.  C.  Hudnutt  of 
Inland's  Circulation  Department;  memlier. 
Board  of  Directors;  publisher,  Elyria  (O.) 
Chronicle-Telgram;  John  C.  Stafford,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register- 
Republic  &  Star. 

Proper  Functions  of  Newspapers  in  War 
Times:  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Telegram,  publisher,  chairman  Inland  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Editorial  Standards. 

Make  Definite  Plans,  But  Be  Ready  to 
Change  Them  Overnight:  E.  R.  Richer,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising.  Hart 
Schafiner  &  Marx. 

WEDNESDAY  LUNCHEON 

“War  Time  Price  Administration,”  Dr.  J.  K. 
Galbraith,  assistant  director  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

In  Honor  of  Inland's  1941  President  Fred 
W.  Sebaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Newspapers:  Spe¬ 
cial  presentation  by  Chairman  Clinton  F. 
Karstaedt  of  the  1941-2  Board  of  Directors.  ' 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  18 

Address  by  Hugh  II.  Clegg,  assistant  di¬ 
rector,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Advertising  Prospects:  Round- 
Table  chairman,  F.  Ward  Just  of  the  Inland 
Committee;  business  manager,  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  Ni-ws-Sun.  Mr.  Just  will  report  the 
results  of  a  special  survey  among  leading 
agencies  and  advertisers  supporting  the  im¬ 
portance  of  continued  and  regular  advertising 
in  these  times. 

“A  New  Kind  of  Shopping  Column”:  R.  T. 
Bayne,  editor,  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald- 
Times,  telling  the  story  of  a  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  feature  that  pleases  advertisers  and 
consumers  alike. 

Immediate  War-Time  Display  and  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Problems;  Thomas  F. 
Barnhart,  author  of  Books  on  Newspaper 
Sales  Promotion  and  Small  Newspaper  Man¬ 
agement;  professor  of  journalism.  University 
of  Minnesota  Schcol  of  Journalism. 


A.  L.  M.  Wiggins 
Heads  South 
Carolina  Press 


l^tipe  rationing.  E.  P.  Adler,  Daven- 
(la.)  Times,  and  S.  E.  TTiomason, 
Times,  will  cover  the  news- 
1  *int  situation. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  will  be 
1  Ae  third  annual  typographic  com- 
^•*ihon,  sponsored  by  the  Medill 
of  Journalism  and  the  North¬ 
western  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
W  Inland  dailies.  Dean  Kenneth  E. 
Olson  will  announce  the  awards. 


CoLUBiBiA,  S.  C.,  Feb.  2 — South 
Carolina’s  newspapermen  were  told  to 
be  on  the  alert  to  improve  their  com¬ 
munities  at  the  mid-winter  meeting 
of  the  South  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  held  here  Jan.  30.  Speaking  to 
one  of  the  largest  crowds  to  attend  the 
press  meeting,  A.  W.  Huckle,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rock  Hill  Herald  and 
board  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
urged  the  newspapermen  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  “loosely  conducted  forms  of 
government  existing  in  some  counties.” 

“I  wonder  if  we’re  alert  to  these 
conditions  and  if  we  will  turn  aside 
from  the  income  of  job  printing  and 
advertising  to  expose  certain  politi¬ 
cians,”  he  added. 

Wiggins  President 
A.  L.  M.  Wiggins  of  the  Hartsville 


from  second  vice-president  to  first 
vice-president,  and  Wilson  W.  Harris 
of  the  Clinton  Chronicle  was  elected 
second  vice-president.  Harold  C. 
Booker  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Columbia  was  reelected 
secretary  and  B.  J.  King  of  the  Aiken 
Standard  and  Review  was  re-named 
treasurer. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  meeting 
were  Lewis  G.  Wood,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Dr.  George  Crane  of  Northwestern 
University,  a  noted  columnist. 

In  his  address  at  the  annual  banquet, 
Dr.  Crane  declared  that  “most  people, 
after  they  lose  contact  with  the  schools, 
depend  almost  entirely  on  what  they 
read  in  the  newspapers  to  continue 
their  education.  Your  newspapermen 
are  the  textbook  writers  of  America,” 
he  said.  “Your  daily  newspaper, 
through  its  many  departments,  paral¬ 
lels  the  most  popular  courses  in  a 
university.” 

Latimer  Outgoing  President 

S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Columbia  State,  retiring  president  of 
the  association,  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Distinguished  guests,  besides  the 
speakers,  were  Wright  Bryan,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Otis  Brumby  of  Marietta,  Ga., 
publisher  of  the  Cobb  County  Times 
and  president  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association;  Milwee  Owens,  editor  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald. 

CANCEL  ABC  MEETING 

The  February  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  ordinarily  held  some¬ 
where  in  the  South,  has  been  can¬ 
celled.  The  next  meeting  of  the  board 
is  scheduled  for  some  time  in  March 
and  will  be  held  in  New  York  City. 


-  —  -  .  Messenger  was  elevated  from  the  first 

tS"  i  *41'  vioe-pr^id.„cy  ^  prudent  o(  th, 

attemoon.  The  complete  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Personnel  Bureau.  association.  Judson  W.  Chapman,  edi- 

NYwspaper  Boys  Interested:  tor  of  the  Greenville  News,  was  moved 


IProgram  follows; 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  17 
*-®- — Call  to  order;  roll  call  and 

ij ol  tlie  previous  meeting;  Vicepret- 
7®*  W.  Potter,  co-publisher.  Rock 

k  '^''liut;  and  the  secretary, 

report  of  the  treasurer. 

I,' Report:  A.  C.  Hudnutt,  member 
n  Inland  Board  of  Directors;  publisher, 

'  C'*  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram. 

^mal  Report  of  the  1941-42  Board  of  Di- 
i  tC**^*'  ,M*lchell  White,  secretary  of  the 
.P'tWisher,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 
of  new  members. 

in  War-Time;  Their 
Problems  &  Solutions  of  Current 
.,/***  Inlanders:”  Graham  Hutton,  di- 
-C?  ^  *l*e  Chicago  ofifice  of  the  British 

Swice;  former  managing  editor  of  the 
of  London. 

,  annual  typographic  competition,  an- 
F  awards.  Dean  Kenneth 

Medill  School  of  Journalism. 

suggestions  from  the  judges; 
Hpi,  director  of  design  and  typog- 

ly  Uuneo  Press,  Chicago,  for  the  Judg- 

Board,  which  also  included  Herbert 

President  J.  M.  Bundsho,  Inc.,  Ad- 

Typographers,  CHiicago,  and  Dean 

'**  Conferences  Called  by 
T»-.  Censorship  and  the  Office  of 

®  Figures:  Vice-President  John  W. 
’’  was  invited  to  represent  the  In- 


Sigma 

Keeping 


First  on  the  Streets  with  Breath- 

Taking  War  Tidings 


From  the  publisher’s  down, 
newspaper  pulses  are  tingling 
with  the  satisfaction  of  note¬ 
worthy  victory  . . .  Mechanical  ex¬ 
ecutives  know  that  their  quick 
scorching  Certified  Mats,  with 
their  admirable  first  casts,  con¬ 
tributed  a  generous  share  to  the 
minutes  savecL 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Reekafallar  Plata,  Dap*.  P,  N.  Y^  N.  Y. 


Saves  Valuable  Papers 

Newspaper  men  everywhere,  as  well 
as  publishers  of  all  types  will  be 
Interested  in  this  New  economical 
paper  coating  material.  PAPER- 
TONE  Is  the  product  of  long  palru- 
taking  research.  It  preserves  news¬ 
print  and  other  types  of  wood  pulp 
papers.  It  enhances  the  legibility 
of  the  printed  text  and  the  color 
value  of  the  illustrations.  It  does 
not  strike  through  or  stain  the 
sheet.  It  preserves  records,  clip¬ 
pings,  manuscripts,  etc. 


IRrUa  far  dateripttam  fotdar 

Price  F.  O.  B.  Newark,  gallon,  $3.50 
5  gaUons,  $3.00  per  gallon 


LEXOL  DIVISION 

TIm  Martia  DM«is  Compoay 

883  Sammer  Ava.,  Newark,  N 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


ROBERT  F.  (DEKE)  WORMWOOD, 
editor  of  the  Biddeford  (Me.)  Daily 
Journal  for  41  years,  died  Jan.  30  at 
the  age  of  83.  Mr.  Wormwood  was 
working  at  the  printer’s  case  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  when  President  James 
A.  Gai^eld  was  shot  on  July  2,  1881. 
He  retired  from  the  Journal  last 
spring. 

Sami^x  Ellsworth  Kiser,  79,  who 
once  conducted  a  daily  column  of 
verse,  “More  Truth  Than  Poetry,”  for 
the  old  New  York  American,  died 
Jan.  30  at  his  home  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.  He  formerly  worked  for  the 
Cleveland  Press,  where  he  became 
sports  editor.  Later  he  was  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  old  Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald,  and  from  1917  to  1919  he 
was  editor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

Horace  R.  Hudson,  first  city  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  died 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  age  of  95, 
Jan.  17. 

Frank  J.  Supple,  44,  labor  and  re¬ 
ligious  editor  of  the  Boston  Post,  died 
Jan.  28. 

Emerson  B.  Penrose,  51,  news 
cameraman,  Philadelphia  Record,  died 
Jan.  27.  He  had  been  on  the  Record 
for  10  years. 

Ezra  S.  Gray,  78,  foimder  of  the 
Dubois  (Pa.)  Courier,  and  its  editor 
for  more  than  25  years,  died  Jan.  29 
at  his  home  in  Chowchilla,  Calif. 

Richard  B.  Wasson,  46,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Houston  Post  and 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times, 
died  Jan.  26  at  his  home  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  he  had  been  employed  by 
the  Birmingham  News  and  Age-Her¬ 
ald  for  the  past  10  years. 

Willis  E.  Barber,  83,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Trib¬ 
une,  predecessor  to  the  Tribune  & 
Leader-Press,  died  at  his  home  in 
LaCrosse  Jan.  28  following  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness. 

E.  Forrest  Fettinger,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Advertising 
Agency,  Newark,  died  Jan.  28  in  St. 
Barnabas  Hospital,  Newark,  after  a 
week’s  illness.  He  underwent  an 
operation  on  Monday. 

George  W.  Foster,  54,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  died  Jan.  30  after  a  year’s 
illness. 

David  D.  Reed,  81,  retired  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  at  Ontario,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  27.  Mr.  Reed  was  the  foimder 
of  the  Warren  (Pa.)  Evening  News, 
later  was  manager  and  editor  of  the 
Erie  Morning  Dispatch  and  Evening 
News.  He  then  purchased  the  Corry 
(Pa.)  Daily  Leader  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  for  four  years. 

John  O.  P.  Davis,  of  Shrewsbury, 
Mass.,  copy  reader.  New  York  Sun, 
for  the  past  16  years,  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  Jan.  29  at  the  age  of  71. 

James  Edward  Forbes,  veteran  box¬ 
ing  referee  and  official  and  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Eagle,  died  Jan.  29  of  a  heart 
attach  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  at 
the  age  of  68.  He  was  an  employe  of 
the  Eagle  for  almost  half  a  century. 

Evelyn  Dix,  31,  Boston  Globe  staff 
artist  died  at  the  home  of  her  parents 
in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Feb.  1. 

Ernest  A.  L.  Hnx,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Globe  staff  for  over  30  years 
died  on  Feb.  3  at  the  Forrest  Con¬ 
valescent  home  after  a  long  illness. 

Charles  Frederic  Royce,  80-year- 
old  newspaper  veteran,  employ^  by 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  since 
1908,  died  Jan.  24  in  San  Francisco. 


J.  J.  GIBBONS  DIES 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Feb.  4 — ^Dean  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  men  in  Canada  and 
founder  of  the  43-year-old  agency 
J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  of  which  he  was 
president,  J.  J.  Gibbons,  64,  died  last 
night  after  three  months  illness.  He 
leaves  his  wife,  two  daughters  and  a 
son,  John  Cockshutt  Gibbons.  Out¬ 
standing  amongst  Canadian  advertis¬ 
ing  executives,  Mr.  Gibbons  was  bom 
in  Boston  but  came  to  Canada  as  a 
child.  He  commenced  his  career  as 
an  advertising  salesman  in  New  York 
for  Canadian  newspapers  but  estab¬ 
lished  his  own  agency  in  Toronto  in 
1910,  establishing  branches  through¬ 
out  Canada  and  absorbing  a  British 
Columbia  agency. 

■ 

Oldsmobile  Ads 
In  175  Papers 

Oldsmobile  Division  of  General 
Motors  is  using  175  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  featuring  de¬ 
partmentalized  service  through  its 
dealers.  The  ads,  which  have  been 
running  since  January,  appear  over 


the  names  of  Oldsmobile  dealers  in 
cities  where  service  business  needed 
stimulation  and  dealers  requested  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  campaign  was  divided  into  two 
series,  the  first  consisting  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  advertisements,  featuring  bold 
headlines  and  a  straight  news  copy 
story  saying  that  with  sales  of  new 
cars  restricted  Oldsmobile  is  devoting 
more  of  its  time  to  greater  service 
to  car  owners. 

The  second  series,  unusual  for  the 
automotive  industry,  used  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  technique  with  each  ad 
containing  a  number  of  smaller  lay¬ 
outs  and  featuring  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  of  Oldsmobile  service.  The  ad 
was  arranged  in  pyramid  style  in  a 
step-up  shape.  D.  P.  Brothers  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Detroit,  has  the  account. 

T.  D.  Palmer  Resigns 
From  N.  Y.  Times 

Theodore  De  Cue  Palmer,  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  New  York 
Times,  resigned  Feb.  4  to  become 
President  of  Ruckelshaus  &  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  creators,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  of  animated 
displays  for  national  advertisers  vmder 
the  Ruckelshaus  patents. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  been  with  the  Times 
in  an  executive  capacity  for  over  17 
years  holding  the  positions  of  display 
classified  manager,  local  advertising 
manager,  national  advertising  manager 
and  assistant  advertising  director. 

Previous  to  joining  the  Times,  he 
was  associate  editor  and  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Export  American  In¬ 
dustries  and  before  that,  represented 
the  State  Department  as  Vice-Consul 
of  Career  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria. 


Rukeyser  Lists 
9  Wartime  Uses 
Of  Advertising 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  economic 
commentator  for  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  and  for  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  in  a  luncheon  address  Jan.  27 
before  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Roimd  Table  at  the  Wm.  Penn  Hotel, 
outlined  nine  new  wartime  uses  of 
advertising  designed  to  heighten  civil¬ 
ian  morale  and  to  accelerate  produc¬ 
tion.  He  described  advertising  as  an 
intellectual  tool  which  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  adjust  civilians  to  the  ^ift 
to  abnormal  conditions  and  to  tem¬ 
porary  wartime  revisions  in  living 
standards. 

Mr.  Rukeyser  listed  the  subjoined 
nine  wartime  emergency  jobs  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  in  addition  to  its  normal 
function  of  distributing  goods  and 
services: 

Loeklag  Ahead 

1.  To  entrench  a  company  with  the 
public,  so  that  its  position  will  carry 
it  through  the  difficult  post-war  period. 

2.  Reminder  advertising — ^to  keep 
intact  the  asset  value  of  corporate 
good  will  and  brand  names  even  while 
wartime  priorities  temporarily  sus¬ 
pend  the  production  and  sale  of  cus¬ 
tomary  products  to  civilians. 

3.  “Excuse  it  please”  advertising  by 
corporations  engaged  in  armament 
work,  who  want  to  make  a  courteous 
explanation  to  their  regular  customers 
of  the  reasons  for  their  temporary  in¬ 
ability  to  fill  their  orders  promptly. 
This  is  designed  to  prevent  loss  of 
corporate  good  will  and  of  customer 
loyalty  as  a  result  of  irritations  in¬ 
evitable  in  the  shift  from  a  peace  to  a 
war  economy. 

4.  Advertising  of  substitute  prod¬ 
ucts  to  replace  materials  withheld 
from  civilians  by  priority  orders.  This 
is  designed  to  make  new  synthetics  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  customers. 

5.  Advertising  new  opportimities 
created  by  wartime  readjustments. 
For  example,  the  campaign  to  con¬ 
serve  oil  last  Fall  gave  instating  ma¬ 
terial  companies  an  opportunity  to 
urge  the  public  to  buy  Aeir  products. 

6.  Where  products,  such  as  auto¬ 
mobiles,  temporarily  go  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  duration,  companies  might 
invent  a  technique  for  selling  a  de¬ 
ferred  purchase  order  to  be  used  after 
the  emergency.  This  would  be  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  instalment  plan  to  “buy 
now  and  pay  later.”  It  would  enable 
workers  to  save  something  to  carry 
them  beyond  the  current  armament 
boom. 

Institutional  Prtstigo 

7.  Advertising  streamlined,  “short 
form”  annual  corporate  reports  as  the 
basis  for  institutional  prestige. 

8.  Advertising  to  sell  the  business 
as  well  as  the  product. 

9.  Advertising  a  primer  of  basic 
economic  data  in  specific  terms  of  a 
single  company  in  order  to  make  a 
contribution  to  a  better-informed  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  which  will  lay  the  basis 
for  fair  and  intelligent  public  regu¬ 
lation  of  private  business. 

RAISES  RATES 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  Feb. 
1  annoimced  an  increase  of  circula¬ 
tion  rates  for  its  daily  and  Sunday 
combination,  from  90  cents  to  $1.00 
per  month.  The  daily-only  rate  re¬ 
mained  at  65  cents  per  month. 

ELECTED  TO  ANA 

A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill., 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
Inc.  W.  J.  Kutsch,  merchandising 
manager,  will  represent  his  company 
in  the  ANA. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"HELP  WANTED”  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  tima  —  .90  par  lina 

2  timai  —  .80  par  lina 
4  timat  —  .70  par  lina 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima  —  .50  par  lina 
4  timai  —  .40  par  lina 
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PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Af  an  addad  larvica  to  advartiiari  rwiii^ 
a  tour  tima  “Situationi  Wantad"  iiofn.1 
thair  record  is  placed  in  tha  filat  d  li)  nrn 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Parionnal  W  noti 
This  complete  registration  atsuras  tdw  i**" 
titan'  qualifications  being  kept  baton  •• 

f>loyan  in  tha  newspaper,  magaxina,  pii 
icity,  advertising,  publishing,  and  sifai 
protassions.  Thera  it  no  tee  for  Panose 
Service  placement  to  either  amployir  t 
employe.  Registration  card  will  ba  m 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  cefij|lo^ 
and  payment. 


FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NI6K 


Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  cIsnilM 
ads  of  any  nature.  Minimum  space  scmm 
able  for  publication  it  three  lines. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Box  Number 
your  own  address  at  tha  signature  for  >r| 
plies,  is  considered  at  three  words. 
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Business  Opportunities 


BIG  OPPORTUNITY 


tor  s  newspaperman  to  get  into  bDiiDifj 
for  himself  where  he  can  apply  bit  ® 
perience.  We  have  an  established  wkor 
sale  business  of  Newspapers,  Ms|Mi»» 
Post-Cards,  Souvenirs  and  Novelties. 

Being  of  military  age  and  redr  > 
serve  our  Country,  wo  will  sell  qaitt» 
sonably.  This  business  is  very  prmUtr 
and  conducted  on  weekly  collectioir- 
practically  on  a  cash  basis.  - 

Interested  persons  are  welcome  to 
rigid  investigation  before  bnyinf. 


Box  460 
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AD-SALESMAN  AS  PARTNER 
‘The  Magazine  Alaaka”  has  the 
culation  in  Alaska  and  nearby  CaaiWj 
offers  ground-floor  Investment  to 
tent  publisher  with  advertising  W'M 
background ;  must  assume  completo  w 
agement ;  thoroughly  exploit  foMtjM 
circulation  building  ability;  in(of*CT 
for  name-address  only  (on  postal).  riH 
Usher,  Box  1887,  Seattle,  Washingtoo 


Hard  To  Find, 


Isn’t  He? 


Whether  he  he  the  cub  W" 
porter  or  the  general  ni»^ 
ager,  he’s  hard  to  find,  tb« 
right  man  for  the  right  job 
Particularly  today,  when  cap 
ahle  men  are  a  most  valuab'* 
commodity. 

There’s  a  scientific  way  o( 
locating  that  right  man  I®' 
the  job  you  have  open  oB 
your  newspaper.  Tell  bi® 
about  the  job— let  him  ko®’* 
the  opportunity  your  p*P® 
presents  to  a  capable 
what  a  fine  town  he  wool 
have  to  live  in.  And  use  o^j 
columns,  which  he  tes 
every  week,  to  tell  him 
the  job. 

Why  not  sit  down  and 
that  description  now? 
line  for  “Help  Wanted 
tices  every  Wednesday. 
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Ntwtpap*rs  For  Sal* 


M  eqnippcdi  unopposed  county  seat  daily 
miles  of  Louisville.  Population  15,- 
(OO.  Grossing  $75,000,  asking  $70,000— 
kilf  cash. 

E.  hill.  Broker,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


arntt  Mat  (UUles,  Pacific  slope  states, 
M.000,  $45,000,  $60,000,  and  $350,000. 
Weekly,  gross  net  $6,000.  Good  city.  W. 
H.  Glover  Company,  Ventura,  Calif. 


il.  T.  weeklies,  $7,500  and  $4,000;  2  in 
S.  J.,  $25,000  and  $10,000;  Conn.,  $40,- 
OM;  Maine,  $8,500;  Penna.,  $6,400.  L. 
p.  Likely,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. _ 


Diser  Central  South  Evening  Paper;  ex¬ 
pire  county  seat,  rich  field,  8,000  pop. 
laiipment  practically  new,  2  Lines. 
Gross  '41  $20,000,  net  $2,700;  price 
$20,000,  on  $12,000  down  or,  $18,500  all 
esih.  Harwell  k  Fell,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


N*w8pap*r  lrok*r« 


Cspskls  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
.So  leMes  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
US  FEIGHNER  agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 
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let  elfii'l  BiTtijs- Sellers  WAiTiNr.T  whyi 
ll  Sirfa  nois«“setherf  Cover  all  states  —  40  j 
ycsisciperience  get  results. 

L  I.  KINGSTON  AGENCY 
MMIII  NntAMH  BlskClt 
lKtM,Nlcll|ii  —  Jicktoirlllc,  FIkKi  I 
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Printing  Fiont  For  Saie 

4-eolor  plant  for  sale  or  lease  near 
k'ev  York.  Exceptional  opportunity. 
Print  comics,  circulars,  newspapers.  Box 
SOT,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


H*ip  Wanted 
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ulUnctislng  Salesman,  southern  city  under 
100,000.  Must  be  capable,  diligent,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  key  accounts.  Character  and 
ibility  references  necessary.  Good  field 
with  future  t  Write  Box  415,  Editor  & 
Ptbliiher. 


Attemoon  daily  in  Northeastern  United 
Statei,  in  city  of  100,000,  has  an  opening 
for  s  first-class  copywriter  and  layout 
nan,  in  its  retail  advertising  department. 
Tbe  applicant  must  have  originality  and 
inlleient  knowledge  of  retailing  to  pre¬ 
pare  good  saleable  copy  in  a  jilTy.  He 
map  alio  be  expected  to  create  and  execute 
Mine  newspaper  promotion.  Apply  in 
jonr  own  handwriting  to  Box  470,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher;  stating  age,  education, 
experience,  salary  expected  and  any  other 
4nalifications.  Also  enclose  a  few  origi- 
layouts  and  snapshot  photograph. 

Mnth  attemoon  dally  needs  two  (2) 
good  men  quickly:  desk  man  and  com¬ 
bination  reporter  -  photographer.  Lively 
k  FiktW  •  taper,  agreeable  working  conditions,  and 
utiifactory  pay  for  right  men.  Address 

Box  485,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

E8MAN: 

When  others  are  lying  down,  this  great 
newipaper  syndicate  will  continue  to  pur- 
•oe  its  constructive  course. 

It  yon  are  a  fighting  ssleaman  who 
kaowi  the  newspaper  business  and  news- 
*  features  and  how  to  talk  to  editors, 
kere  a  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
prwnt  and  the  future. 

Wnte  full  particulars  about  yourself  to 
Box  510,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Sifaatfons  Wanted 
AdnunistratiTa 


hen  WP' 


'T*xtt*tii|  or  Business  Manager,  employed, 
nmeteen  years'  experience  with  only  two 
O'taniiations — seventeen  years  as  execu- 
tire  It  highly  competitive  fields.  Ability 
.  jotegrity  can  be  established  to  your 
:*'‘*‘*olion.  Age  44,  married.  Good  rea- 
tor  making  change  I  Box  450,  Editor 


cub  W" 

•al  man- 

[ind,  tbf _ 

ght  as  assistant  to  busy  executive. 


»K  ®®aU  paper,  preferably  in  the 
•  ortnwest.  Experiencea,  successful  Pub- 
‘"“f-  General  Manager.  Box  508,  Edi- 
*  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanttd 

_ Advertisint _ 

A  Tonng  Advertising  Manager  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  desires  change.  Family  man; 
salary  $60.  For  details,  write  Box  495, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager  or  salesman.  A  live 
wire  producer  with  ideas  I  Nine  years' 
large  metropolitan  daily — national,  local, 
classified;  three  years’  executive.  Na¬ 
tionally  recognized  record.  Outstanding 
references.  Age  31,  married,  exempt, 
Protestant.  Box  503,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
Advertising  MSnager-Saleaman.  Thirty-eight 
years  old,  draft  exempt — fifteen  years’ 
experience.  Plans  campaigns,  makes  lay- 
oats,  writes  copy.  Outstanding  production 
record.  Must  make  change!  Northeast¬ 
ern  states  preferred.  Box  469,  Editor  k 

Publisher, _ 

Advertising  Manager  -  Solicitor  available. 
Age  33  years — family.  Fourteen  years’ 
successful  experience.  Go  anywhere. 

Box  502,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Advartlalng-promotion;  twelve  years’  met¬ 
ropolitan  display — network  radio.  Ex¬ 
perienced  copy,  script,  ideas.  George 

Tropp,  Wisconsin  7-5540. _ 

Clasaifled  Manager,  age  30,  draft  deferred. 
Top-flight  ten-year  record  as  producer, 
builder.  Sound  operation  at  increased 
net.  Eastern  daily.  Box  424,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Employed  AdvertUlnf  Manager  seeks  new 
permanent  connection  —  twelve  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  Experienced  in  pro- 
dneing  copy  and  layouts  that  aell.  Age 
35,  married.  Protestant — handle  key  ae- 
counts  —  and  want  to  get  into  a  larger 
field.  References.  Sonth  or  West  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  323,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 

Top-notch  Advertising  Manager  avallalile. 
Twenty  years  agency,  radio  and  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Now  employed  as  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  medium-sized  newspa¬ 
per.  Highly  successful  record.  Married, 
age  36.  References,  photo,  etc.,  upon  re- 
quest.  Box  433,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantod 

Circulation 


Circulation  Manager,  now  employed.  Fifteen 
years’  experience  with  Morning,  Evening 
and  Sunday  publications.  No  drifter — 
nineteen  years’  in  one  city  I  Thorough 

experience  in  eircnlstion  sales,  distribu¬ 
tion,  promotion  and  office  management.  In 
tbe  past  six  months  have  reduced  circula¬ 
tion  expense  for  present  publisher  over 
$700.00  a  month.  Will  consider  any 
worthwhile  offer  for  part  or  whole  depart¬ 
ment.  Satisfactory  references  from  pres¬ 
ent  and  former  publishers.  Age  49,  msr- 

ried.  Box  404,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Excellent  production  and  revenue  ineresae 
record  with  ontatanding  papers  in  circu¬ 
lation  field.  Managed  and  snbstantially 
increased  eircnlstion  of  two  state- wide 
newspapers.  Proven  economical  oiierst- 
ing  methods.  Age  81.  married,  family. 

Box  882,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager:  Horn*  delivery  expert. 
Modern  efficient  end  eeonomieel  metbode. 
Several  yeare  practical  experience.  Good 
record — references.  Box  890,  Editor  A 

Pnbliiher. _ 

eircnlstion  Manager,  Fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  Morning  and  Evening  publica¬ 
tions,  specializing  in  Home  Delivery.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record — sound  consistent  producer  I 
At  present,  employed  on  Metropolitan 
paper.  Evening  field  preferred  with  10,- 
000  to  35,000  circulation.  Box  480,  Edi- 

tor  k  Pnblisher. _ 

Hard-hitting  practical  district  manager  or 
assistant  manager  four  years’  experience 
Southern  daily,  now  available.  Proven 
production  record.  Age  30,  draft  exempt, 
new  car,  now  employed.  Box  505,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Home  Delivery  Manager  or  Supervisor,  84, 
draft  exempt.  Sixteen  years’  experience 
on  Metropolitan  papers.  Good  organizer 
and  revenue  producer.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  locate  anywhere.  Box  425, 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Street  Sales  Manager — Excellent  record  on 
various  newspapers  —  wants  permanent 
position.  Married,  age  35.  Have  handled 
street  sales  fifteen  years.  Clean-cut  and 
honest.  Box  387,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

K  Sow  employed  in  a  city  of  over  75,000 
ysistion  on  morning  and  afternoon  com- 
aetion  desires  change. 

Mcreased  profit  daring  1941,  almost 
,  per  cent. 

newspaper  accounting, 
kll  circulation.  Familiar  with 

r  ^oaies  of  newspaper  operation. 


•wried  with  two  children. 

378,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


diPkii 


BStnagex  seeks  connection  large  o 
paper.  Thoroughly  experienced  a 
^unents,  labor  relations,  cost  control 
«nd  circulation  building.  Bo 
^Sditor  &  Publisher, 


lE^SPsri  on  one  metropolitan  newspaper 
.1°“  Manager,  Mechanical  Supt., 
I^ess  Manager,  Secretary  and  Treaa- 
Lm'i  ®G — perfect  health — references 

n*  Know  operation  thoroughly 
rJJj“^6»ini®nt  in  paper  with  futi 


OOfiit 


ditor  k  Publisher 


SitnatioRs  Waatvei 

Editorial 


A-1  Newsman  in  Class  3- A 

Seven  years  on  combined  A.M.,  P.M. — now 
employed  city  of  65,000;  desk  and  leg, 
news  and  sport,  plus  nightly  broadcasting 
and  good  features,  columns.  Seeking 
wider  opportunity. 

Box  501  Editor  &  Publisher 


Alert  newsman  wants  job:  reporter,  photo¬ 
grapher;  now  employed.  Go  anywhere. 

Box  898,  Editor  k  Ifablisher. _ 

Assistant  to  PnbUelty  Director  seeks  new 
connection.  Now  employed  in  Waehing- 
ton.  Editorial,  research,  organisation, 
promotion  and  newspaper  syndicate  ex- 
perience.  Box  880.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
Attractive  gal  wants  editorial,  writing  job. 
Anxiont  to  exploit  her  intelligence,  wit, 
ingenuity  and  six  years’  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  academie  pins  editorial  back¬ 
ground.  Box  475,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  the  equipment  MART  -Asd  Say. 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies— ’Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Compaslag  Room  Eqalpaiaat  For  Sala 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machiniats.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  modola  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing  room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
496  Broome  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


M*chaaical  Eqalpoiart  For  Sala 

Duplex  Press  8  page;  model  0  Intertypee: 
Linotypes,  modele  5-8,  14;  Cylinder  an* 
Job  equipment,  Antomatiee. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 

Marshall  A  Jefifarson  Sta.  Phils.,  Pemna. 

Machonlcal  Eqalpoiaat  Waafad 

Wanted:  Single  width  Goss  press,  18% -inch 
printing  diameter,  21${-inch  cut-off,  or 
deck  for  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  120,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Wanted — Fonti,  molds,  magssines,  motere, 
escapements,  magssine  eradlea  and  ethar 
Linotypa  and  Intertypa  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  bay,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  na 
yonr  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  A  COMPANY 

Towanda  Penna. 


Engraving  Plant  For  Sal# 

For  Sale:  One-man  newspaper  engraving 
plant.  Cheap  fo  rcaab.  Myers  Publishing 
Co.,  7519  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Ill. 


Fhoto-Engraviag  Egalpnant  For  Sol* 


Engraving  Plant — Complete  one-man  Tasope 
master  camera  plant  with  Etcher,  Router, 
Stereotype  eouipment,  mat  roller,  dark 
room,  etc.  Must  be  moved  at  once — 
owner  in  military  service.  This  equip¬ 
ment  hard  to  buy  now  account  priorities. 
Price  $2,000.  Ideal  plant  for  small  news¬ 
paper.  Write  for  inventory.  Frank  'T. 
Carroll,  P.  O.  Box  975,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


For  Sale  —  Reconditioned  Photo  EngTsving 
Cameras  with  are  lamps,  eevcral  different 
types  and  sizes — soma  with  lenses. 
CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 
230  W.  41st  Street _ New  York.  N.  Y. 


Photo -Engraving  Equlpmsat  and  Mefal* 

E.  T.  SULLEBAROER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  aark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chiesgo,  HL 


Situation*  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


Available — Press  Photographer;  married; 
age  39.  Eighteen  years’  experience  press 
photography;  feature  writer;  action  to 
society  and  color.  Speak  Spanish — South 
American,  Mexico  experience.  Camera¬ 
man  with  Byrd  Expedition  ’39-’40.  Have 
full  line  of  equipment,  typewriter,  etc. 
No  bad  habits,  clean  personality,  good 
mixer.  Contact  Ennis  C.  Helm,  401  N. 
7th  Avenue,  Phoenix,  Arizona. _ 

CANADA  IS  IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT  I 
Editorial  representative — able  newsman  and 
feature  writer,  seeks  further  connections. 
Montreal  office.  Available  as  full-time 
correspondent.  Box  430,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Deskman-reporter;  English,  Spanish,  Iistin 
American  expert;  age  25;  news  editor 
tsuenos  Aires  daily — British  backgronnOi. 
Now  in  New  York.  Donald  Forbet, 
T^ckersham  2-2410  or  Box  877,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ _ 

Editor-managing  editor  twenty  years  ’experi¬ 
ence,  expert  in  building  good  will,  busi¬ 
ness  and  circulation;  will  quickly  prove 
worth;  out  of  draft;  happily  married.  Box 
509,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Editor-Reporter,  26,  deferred,  five  years’ 
newspaper,  radio,  publisbi^  experience. 
M.S.,  Columbia  Journalism.  Familiar  Latin 
America.  Seek  daily  or  magazine  post. 
Excellent  references.  Box  455,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editor-Reporter,  eleven  years’  experience, 
draft  exempt,  seeks  connection  with  daily 
or  live  weekly  in  Metropolitan  area.  Box 
317,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Efficient  desk,  leg  man;  exempt;  seeks  per¬ 
manent  news  berth  anywhere;  available 
now.  Age  31,  married.  John  H.  Mac- 
Aleney,  424  West  Madison  Street,  Spring- 

field,  Illinois. _ 

General  Reporter-Photographer,  28,  married, 
draft  exempt.  Own  complete  equipment. 
Now  employed.  Box  506,  Editor  &  Pub- 

liaher. _ 

Girl,  24,  B.A.,  three  years’  reportorial  and 
desk  experience  on  daily,  circulation 
15,000,  wants  job  on  larger  daily.  Go 
anywhere.  Now  employed.  Box  868, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Journalism  graduate  ’41,  wants  editorial  job 
on  weekly,  small  daily.  East,  South, 
Midwest.  Married.  Member  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha.  Reliable  I  Best  references.  Box 

500,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Liquidation  of  Philadelphia  dally  leaves 
chief  editorial  writer,  foreign  affairs  spe¬ 
cialist,  open  for  temporary  or  permanent 
connection.  Twenty-five  years’  editorial 
writing,  nineteen  on  the  Ledgers.  Balti¬ 
more  ’’Sun”  “alumnus.”  Age  60. 

O.  E.  Porter 

145  Maplewood  Ave.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
Magazine  Editor,  assistant;  employed;  all 
'round  experience,  writing,  production; 
31,  American,  deferred,  married.  Box 

497,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. _ 

Nationally  known  cartoonist  and  artist — 
eighteen  years  with  national  magazines, 
leading  newspaper  syndicate,  and  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  large  Eastern  daily. 

Box  471,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Photographer-Beporter:  draft-exempt ;  North¬ 
western,  B.S.  '88;  own  equipment;  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  895,  Editor 

A  Pnbliaher.  _ _ 

Fnbllclty;  editorial — sound  background  ra- 
sponaible  publieity  poaition.  Satevepoat 
writer.  Age  80,  non-draft.  Box  894, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Publicity  Director,  27,  draft  exempt.  Solid 
newspaper,  national  publicity  background. 
Excellent  writer.  Box  434,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


Reporter,  draft  exempt,  age  24.  Five  years’ 
experience  all  beats — desk,  re-write.  Car. 
Available  immediately!  Box  499,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Reporter  and  Expert  News  Analyst.  Aga 
35.  Graduate  Medill  School  of  Jonrnal- 
ism.  Years  of  experience  in  reporting 
and  editorial  work.  Now  editor  trade 
journal  for  retail  druggists.  For  farther 
information  write.  Box  381,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

Reporter,  rewrite,  columnist.  Six  years’ 
metropolitan  paper.  Young.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Go  anywhere.  I.  Nicholson,  1849 
East  4tb  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Telegraph  -  makeup  editor,  48,  employed 
justifies.  Prefer  morning  newspaper. 
Southern  city  50,000,  desires  new  per¬ 
manent  connection.  Go  anywhere  salary 
Box  498,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


“UNITED  STATESMANSHIP” 

A  daily  Congresaionsl  column  of  political 
wit  and  hnmor — to  help  keep  ns  on  an 
even  keel  daring  these  serious  times. 
Editor'.  Henry  Stoner 

1875  Mintwood  Place,  N.W.  (Apartment  45) 
Washington,  D.  0. 


Woman’s  Page  Editor  now  available — put 
out  bright,  sound,  attractive  page 
even  men  will  read.  Eight  years’  WaBh- 
ington  staff  large  midwest  paper — two 
years’  responsible  editor  national  wom¬ 
an's  magazine.  Publicity  experience. 
Box  474,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Writer-Reporter  general  experience  on  pa¬ 
pers  town  of  65,000,  Correspondent  for 
metropolitan  sheets.  Draft  exempt.  Box 
462,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Yale  ’41  must  'write,  work  at  something 
real ;  can  now  escape  buainess,  return  to 
first  aim:  job  on  newspaper  with  gnta. 
Refused  by  army,  draft.  Box  402,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Situations  Wautsd 

Meckanical 

Mechanical  Supt.  or  Composing  Boom  Fore¬ 
man,  with  record  of  peaceful  and  eco¬ 
nomical  operation.  Ten  years’  experience- 
Available  now!  Box  429,  Editor  k  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

Printer,  capable  typographer,  compositor, 
magazine,  book,  newspaper  experience. 
Age  36,  union.  Now  employed — seek  new 
connection;  New  York  City,  vicinity  pre- 
ferred.  Box  322,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
Rotogravure  Specialist,  37,  union ;  tweuty- 
two  years’  experience,  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  complete  process,  color  expert, 
seeks  position  as  foreman  or  superin- 
tendent.  Box  494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


AU  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer  and  Palmer 

BusImm  IhSaHMirf  I*  ItSU 

3S0  ModisoB  Ava.  Naw  Yarik 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  he 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


ANOTHER  PERIL  to  the  cumulaj 
impressions  of  truth  in  news 
the  human  tendency  for  officers  in 
field  to  wax  li 


WALTER  LIPPMANN  writes  in  his 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  column  of 
Feb.  3  that  he  left  a  Presidential  press 

conference  a  few  days 
Conference  before  “not  a  wiser, 

Fntnre  ®  Sadder  man.” 

It  was  a  day  that 
in  Doubt?  made  headlines,  but 

the  President  used  the 
line  that  has  opened  so  many  of  his 
conferences — “I  don’t  think  I  have 
any  news  today” — and  then  proceeded 
to  a  largely  fruitless  parrying  of  cor¬ 
respondents’  questions.  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann’s  observations  come  on  the  heels 
of  other  newspaper  comment  that 
abandonment  of  the  Presidential  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  press  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
The  reason  advanced  is  that  questions 
by  repwrters  might  elicit  answers 
from  Mr.  Roose\elt  that  would  reveal 
secrets  that  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  considered  should  be  with¬ 
held  for  the  present. 

Presidents  have  been  caught  off  base 
by  correspondents’  questions,  to  be 
sure,  but  we  can  recall  no  instance  in 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  ever  revealed 
information  that  his  Cabinet  asso¬ 
ciates  saw  fit  to  suppress.  He  has 
been  extraordinarily  adroit  at  avoid¬ 
ing  embarrassing  questions — ^too  much 
so,  we  believe,  for  the  aims  that  he 
and  the  130,000,000  people  behind  him 
wish  to  attain. 

The  Presidential  press  conference  is 
a  unique  American  institution.  It 
isn’t  a  show  piece,  but,  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  it  has  often  been  a  great 
and  genuine  contribution  to  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  democratic  government. 
Many  times  the  meetings  between 
President  and  press  have  been  barren, 
but  very  often,  too,  they  have  been 
productive  of  information  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance. 

We  should  not  like  to  see  them  aban¬ 
doned  at  this  stage  of  our  engagement 
in  the  war.  Right  now  they  can  give 
our  news  an  orientation  and  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  can  be  had  from  no  other 
source.  And  that  direction  is  vitally 
necessary.  Correspondents  and  editors 
have  been  given  strong  hints  by  the 
War  Department  against  too  much  en¬ 
thusiastic  treatment  of  local  victories 
by  American  and  other  forces  in  the 
Far  East. 

That  is  wise  advice.  If  things  go 
well  for  us  eventually  in  the  Hiilip- 
pines  and  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  noth¬ 
ing  will  have  been  lost  by  conserva¬ 
tism  in  the  play  of  the  day-to-day 
communiques.  When  the  big  news 
comes,  it  will  merit  all  the  emphasis 
that  newspaper  typography  can  give 
it. 

*  •  • 

ONE  of  the  best  observations  along 
this  line  that  we  have  seen  appeared 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News 
What  Makes  of  Feb.  4.  It  po>ints 
Wor  Maws  responsibility 

for  the  quality  and 
loiprasslaas?  weight  of  war  news 
rests  on  three  factors 
— the  government,  the  press,  and  the 
reading  public.  Ilie  War  Department 
and  the  Navy  Department  issue  fac¬ 
tual  communiques.  These  are  terse, 
but  not  often  do  they  link  up  today’s 
events  with  what  has  gone  before,  and 
never  do  they  indicate  the  future.  Our 
own  government,  like  all  other  bellig¬ 
erents,  weighs  every  word  that  goes 
into  a  communique,  and  while  the 
words  can  seldom  be  regarded  as 
misrepresenting  facts,  there  isn’t  any 
doubt  that  they  stress  what,  is  most 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

favorable  to  our  own  cause.  In  other 
words,  they  stand  for  the  truth,  but 
not  necessarily  the  whole  truth. 

As  the  News  points  out,  each  com¬ 
munique  can  be  100%  accurate  and 
factu^  and  yet  help  to  create  a 
cumulative  impression  which  is  100% 
inaccurate  and  fanciful.  Deskman 
and  editorial  writers  and  radio  com¬ 
mentators  sometimes  read  into  the  of¬ 
ficial  announcements  more  than  is  im¬ 
plied,  and  as  the  Newark  News  says, 
“When  it  comes  to  newspaper  head¬ 
lines,  balance  and  restraint  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  attain.”  The  man  who  wrote 
that  editorial  is  Henry  Suydam.  He 
has  been  a  foreign  correspondent,  a 
Washington  correspondent,  a  desk 
man,  and  is  now  an  editorial  writer. 
He  ought  to  know,  and  we  regard  his 
observations  on  the  reading  public’s 
part  in  creating  news  impressions  as 
especially  pertinent  and  worthy  of 
extended  quotation: 

“The  third  factor,”  the  editorial 
states,  “is  the  reading  public  itself. 
One  hesitates  to  generalize  about  such 
a  large  and,  in  a  sense,  such  an  im¬ 
personal  population  group.  There  are 
those  who  seem  to  flourish  on  bad 
news.  All  of  us  flourish  on  good. 
There  is  a  middle  group  who  would 
rather  have  no  news  at  all  than  to 
have  bad  news — some,  in  fact,  who 
won’t  even  read  war  news  when  it  is 
unfavorable  to  our  side.  Good  news 
sells  papers.  And  thus  public  reaction 
to  news,  good  or  bad,  can  react  on 
newspapers,  just  One  more  relation¬ 
ship  in  the  creation  of  cumulative  im¬ 
pressions  about  this  war  that  can  range 
outside  of  cold,  unpleasant  fact.” 


Wkot  Makes 
War  Maws 
loiprassiaat? 


WE  ALL  like  good  news,  of  course. 

How  many  of  us,  it  may  be  won¬ 
dered  would  prefer  censored  and 
sugar  news  to  the 
Uncansored  straight  article 

News  -Too  turned  out  by  a  com- 

petent  and  impartial 
Stroeq"forHer  reporter?  We  read  a 
magazine  article  a 
few  days  ago,  written  by  the  American 
wife  of  a  British  official  in  the  East 
Indies  during  the  days  when  the  Jap¬ 
anese  shadow  was  lengthening  but  no 
blows  had  yet  been  struck  at  Britain 
or  the  U.  S.  A.  White  folks  in  the 
Dutch  and  British  possessions  had 
their  choice  of  many  radio  news 
sources,  including  the  then  uncen¬ 
sored  Manila  station  with  Don  Bell 
giving  several  broadcasts  of  news 
daily.  Mr.  Bell’s  uncensored  reports 
of  what  was  going  on  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  was  regarded  by  the  lady 
as  “strong  meat,”  and  her  preference 
was  for  the  softer  toned  versions  that 
were  issued  by  the  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation  for  Far  Eastern  con¬ 
sumption. 

Tbat’s  about  how  censorship  nor¬ 
mally  develops.  Initiated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  useful  news  from  the 
enemy,  it  quicMy  and  easily  becomes 
an  inurnment  for  the  guidance  of 
home  public  opinion.  We  recall  an 
interesting  discussion  of  censorship 
in  France  by  'Hiomas  L.  Johnson,  then 
front-line  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Sun.  In  his  book,  “Without 
Censor,”  published  about  10  years  ago, 
he  wrote  of  the  propaganda  problem 
that  faced  the  American  correspon¬ 
dents  and  military  censors  on  days 
when  there  was  little  real  news  and 
most  of  that,  from  our  standpoint,  bad. 

We  recall  well  that  succession  of 
dreary,  rainy  days  in  the  Argonne 
when  thousands  of  American  troops 
along  a  30-mile  front  came  out  of 


their  foxholes  again  and  again,  to  be 
ripped  by  artillery  cross  fire  and 
point-blank  machine-gun  blasts,  may¬ 
be  holding  a  few  new  feet  of  groimd, 
but  making  practically  no  important 
headway.  Ibe  initial  assaults  had 
spent  their  strength;  we  were  now  up 
against  the  main  enemy  positions,  and 
none  of  us  knew  that  40  days  of  stern, 
stiff  fighting  lay  ahead  before  the 
Germans  would  be  pushed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Meuse. 

How  to  tell  that  story?  Should  the 
press,  asks  Johnson,  have  told  the 
brutal  truth  that  the  boys  who  had 
started  out  so  brightly  and  bravely  on 
Sept.  26  were  now  getting  into  the 
same  kind  of  a  blood-bath  that  had 
been  typified  by  the  Somme  and  Ver¬ 
dun  battles?  Should  it  be  written  that 
for  three  days  the  enemy  had  sharply 
repulsed  our  every  effort  to  break  his 
line? 

The  censor  decided  otherwise,  and 
the  correspondents  went  along  with 
them.  The  official  commimique,  in 
substance,  said  that  there  had  been 
a  “temporary  lull”  in  the  American 
advance  in  the  Argonne  sector,  with 
our  troops  “consolidating  their  posi¬ 
tions”  for  new  assaults.  That  wasn’t 
untrue — ^but  it  certainly  was  not  the 
whole  truth  of  the  situation  at  the 
moment  of  its  composition.  It  was 
probably  this  and  similar  devices  of 
the  censorship  that  gave  George  Seldes 
the  ground  for  his  often-repeated 
charge  that  he  and  other  correspon¬ 
dents  in  France  “lied”  about  the  war 
to  the  readers  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers. 

We  can’t  agree  that  “lie”  is  an  ac¬ 
curate  term  for  what  was  done.  Events 
of  the  next  month,  which  the  general 
staff  in  France  were  justified  in  an¬ 
ticipating,  proved  that  the  “lull”  or 
whatever  you  wanted  to  call  the 
stalemate,  was  temporary.  To  have 
plastered  front  pages  with  headlines 
of  “Bloody  Defeat,”  “Heavy  U.  S. 
Casualties,”  etc.,  would  have  been  to 
strike  unwarranted  terror  into  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  homes,  to  inflict 
discouragement  that  might  have  im¬ 
paired  work  in  the  shipyards,  gun  fac¬ 
tories,  and  aircraft  plants  producing 
for  the  two  millions  in  France. 

This  whole  question  of  censorship 
is  tremendously  complex.  At  the 
front  and  at  the  capital  it  often  pre¬ 
sents  problems  that  have  to  be  an¬ 
swered  quickly  and  many  times  with¬ 
out  complete  information.  The  “fog 
of  war”  is  proverbial  among  soldiers 
and  sailors,  but  it  is  little  understood 
by  civilians  who  think  that  with  the 
magic  of  telegraph  and  radio  a  com¬ 
manding  officer  and  his  staff  ought  to 
be  able  to  plot  the  course  of  their 
battles  from  minute  to  minute.  That 
was  more  or  less  true  in  the  days 
when  generals  led  their  commands  on 
spirited  chargers  and  had  visual  con¬ 
trol  over  the  field  at  all  times.  Under 
present  conditions  when  armored  and 
mechanized  units  advance  50  or  more 
miles  in  a  day,  straight  through  enemy 
formations,  the  task  of  keeping  touch 
is  almost  impossible. 

So,  as  happened  at  least  once  in  the 
American  Army  in  1918,  the  com¬ 
munique  sometimes  beats  the  in¬ 
fantry  to  an  objective.  Hiat,  by  strict 
definition,  could  be  called  a  lie.  In 
the  case  we  have  in  mind,  it  was  un¬ 
intentional — but  there  was  no  straight¬ 
forward  retraction.  Succeeding  offi¬ 
cial  announcements  did  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  mistake;  they  simply  con¬ 
firmed  the  original  story  when  the 
troops  had  caught  up  with  the  news. 
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Style  No  and  enthusiastic^  i 

Substitute  for  tei^Pting  to  i 
style  take  the 
Facts  of  information. 

Russians  do  a  lo 
that,  the  Germans  less,  and  I 
British  little,  if  any.  Some  oi 
commanders  in  the  early  phaa 
their  war  experience,  appear  to 
rhetoric — and  we  hope  that  tl» 
and  factual  Byron  Price  will 
the  necessary  correctives.  Offi: 
ports,  we  believe,  should  be  al 
factual,  and  as  accurate  as  it  is 
sible  to  make  them  from  the  info 
tion  at  hand.  We  think  also  that 
is  too  great  a  tendency  to  exa 
what  might  be  of  important 
to  the  enemy,  resulting  in  the  sur 
sion,  for  a  time,  of  factual  deta^ 
would  give  the  people  a  clearer 
ture  of  what  their  forces  are  dl 
Let  the  bad  news  come  with  the  | 
with  enough  background  so 
newspapers  can  use  approxini 
true  colors  in  their  reports. 

There,  in  our  opinion,  is  uk 
the  conference  between  the  fi 
dent,  the  principal  Cabinet  aai 
ministrative  officers  of  Army,  | 
and  civilian  activities,  and  thi  | 
liable  newspaper  correspondent  I 
be  immensely  useful.  It  isn’t  UBi 
up  to  the  President  to  give  o«l 
news,  although  he  has  done  n 
quently.  No  other  official  in  V 
ington,  however,  has  so  broad  a 
on  the  whole  fabric.  No  one  )i 
better  the  implication  of  eveiy 
nor  the  probable  impacts  of  any 
piece  of  news  on  the  home  publk* 
our  friends,  and  our  foes. 

A  policy  of  candor  on  the  pNl 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  fighting  0^1 
ments  could  do  much,  we  thM; 
prevent  the  exaggeration  of  p* 
local  successes  in  headlines  ni 
radio  commentators.  Our  pridlili 
heroic  defense  of  the  Philippinnfc* 
is  understandable,  but  there  hB  1 
nothing  in  that  defense  to  sugpt 
the  Japanese  are  being  licked  toil 
thing  like  the  point  of  expulslfliw 
our  territory. 

As  Barnet  Nover  wrote  »  • 
Washington  Post  of  Feb.  4,  tki 
pulse  by  MacArthur’s  men  on  W 
of  two  Japanese  assaults,  the  ^ 
of  American  bombers  over  NifF 
planes  were  heartening  nca% 
they  were  not  the  genuine  W 
news  of  that  day,  and  they  wull 
less  influence  on  the  result  thaa  ■ 
penings  in  several  other  * 
Ninety-six-point  headlines 
successes  won’t  beat  Japan;  o? 
ing  a  false  notion  of  victoiy, 
may  even  delay  the  ^renN 
efforts  that  this  country  nw 
forth  before  the  determin^- 
bandits  are  driven  back  » 
islands.  The  game  is  still  y 
there  is  nothing  to  be  g 
ignoring  the  plain  fact  thotW 
is  still  heavily  against  us.  Beao 
landing  parties  and  sinking 
ships  are  steps  toward  co 
that  condition,  but  they  are 
that  are  still  a  long  way  from 
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Clarence  A.  Hathaway, 
tor  of  the  Communist  ncwspapB 
lished  in  New  York,  the 
Feb.  4  began  serving  a 
tenee  for  libeling  Mrs.  , 
and  the  memory  of  her  husbW 
ter,  who  was  publisher  ot  • 
neapolis  labor  weekly 
slain  by  gunmen  in  1935.  , 

was  perpetrated  in  a  series  o* 
on  the  Liggetts  by  Hathaway 
Commimist  paper.  ! 


